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BOOK V. 

THE LEIPSIG DISPUTATION. 1519. 

CHAPTER I. 

Lather's Danger—God preserves Lather^The Pope sends a Giamber- 
lain— The Legate's Journey— Roman Brie&— Curcomstanoes faTonrable 
to the Reform— Miltitz with Spalatin— Tetzel's Alarm— Miltitz's flat- 
tery—Demands a Retractation— Lather refhses, but offers to keep 
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Danqebs had gathered round Luther and the Reformation. 
The appeal of the Wittemherg doctor to a general council 
was a new assault upon the papal power. A hull of Pius 
XL had pronounced the greater excommunication even 
against the emperors who should dare he guilty of such 
an act of revolt Frederick of Saxony, as yet weak in the 
evangelical doctrine, was ready to hanish Luther from his 
states.* A new message from Leo X. would therefore have 
driven the reformer among strangers, who might have 
feared to compromise themselves hy receiving a monk under 
the anathema of Rome. And if any of the nohles had drawn 
the sword in his defence, these simple knights, despised hy 
the mighty princes of Germany, would soon have heea 
crushed in their perilous enterprise. 
* Letter from the Elector to his envoy at Rome. L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. 298, 



12 CHARLES OF MILTITZ. 

But at the very moment that the courtiers of Leo X. 
were urging him to measures of severity, and when another 
blow would have placed his adversary in his hands, this 
pope suddenly changed his policy, and entered upon a 
course of conciliation and apparent mildness* We may 
reasonably presume that he was deceived as to the elector's 
sentiments, and thought them more favourable to Luther 
than they really were ; we may admit that the public voice 
and the spirit of the age — ^powers then quite new — ap- 
peared to surround Luther with an impregnable rampart; 
we may suppose, as one, of his historians has done,f that 
he followed the impulses of his judgment and of his heart, 
which inclined to mildness and moderation ; but this new 
mode of action, adopted by Rome at such a moment, is so 
strange, that it is impossible not to recognise in it a higher 
and a mightier hand. 

A Saxon noble, the pope's chamberlain, and canon of 
Mentz, Treves, and Meissen, was then at the Roman court. 
He had contrived to make himself of importance. He boasted 
of being distantly related to the Saxon princes, so that the 
Roman courtiers sometimes gave him the title of Duke of 
Saxony. In Italy, he made a foolish display of his German 
nobility; in Germany, he was an awkward imitator of 
the elegance and manners of the Italians. He was fond 
of wine,t and his residence at the court of Rome had in- 
creased this vice. The Roman courtiers, however, enter- 
tained great expectations of him. His German origin, his 
insinuating manners, his skill in business, — all led them 
to hope that Charles of Miltitz (for such was his name) 
would by his prudence succeed in arresting the mighty 
revolution that threatened to shake the world. 

It was of importance to conceal the real object of the 
mission of the Roman chamberlain. This was effected 
without difficulty. Four years previously, the pious elector 
had petitioned the pope for the Golden Rose. This rose, 

* Rationem agendi prorsus oppositam inire statuit. Cardinal Palla- 
vicini, Hist. Concil. Trident, i. 51. 

f Roscoe, Life of Leo X., chap. ziz. 

t Nee al^ osu immoderato vini abstinuit. Pallavicini, Hist. ConciL 
Tiid. i. 69. 
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the most beautiful of flowers, represented the body of 
^esus Christ; it was consecrated yearly by the sovereign 
pontiff, and sent to one of the chief princes in Europe. It 
-was resolved to give it this year to the elector. Miltitz de- 
parted with a commission to examine the state of affairs, and 
to gain over Spalatin and Pfeffinger, the elector's councillors. 
IHe carried private letters for them. Li this manner, by seeking 
to conciliate those who surrounded the prince, Rome hoped 
erelong to have her formidable adversary in her power. 

The new legate, who arrived in Germany in December 
1518, was engaged during his journey in sounding the public 
opinion. To his great surprise he found, that wherever he 
went, the majority of the inhabitants were partisans of the 
Reformation.* They spoke of Luther with enthusiasm. For 
one person favourable to the pope, there were three favourable 
to the reformer.f Luther has transmitted to us one of the 
incidents of his mission. " What do you think of the papal 
chair ?" the legate would frequently ask the landladies and 
maidservants at the inns. On one occasion one of these 
poor women artlessly replied : " What can we know of the 
papal chair, whether it is of wood or of stone ?"{ 

The mere rumour of the new legate's arrival filled the 
elector's court, the university and town of Wittemberg, and 
the whole of Saxony, with suspicion and distrust, " Thanks 
be to God, Luther is still alive," wrote Melancthon in 
afQright.§ It was affirmed that the Roman legate had 
received orders to get Luther into his power either by 
violence or stratagem. Every one recommended the doctor 
to be on his guard against the treachery of Miltitz. " He 
is coming," said they, " to seize you and give you up to 
the pope. Trustworthy persons have seen the briefs he is 
bringing with him." — " I await God's wiU," replied Luther.|| 
* Sciscitatiis per yiam Miltitzias quanam esset in aestimatione Lutherns 

sensit de eo com admiratione homines loqui. PaUayicini, Hist. 

Concil. Trid. i. 61. 

f Ecce ubi nnum pro papa stare inyeni, tres pro te contra papam 
stabant. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsf. 

t Quid nos scire possumns qnales yob Romas habeatis seUas, ligneasne 
an lapideas ! Ibid. 

§ Martinns noster, Deo gratias adhuc spirat. Corpus Reformatomm 
edidit Bretschneider, i. 61. |1 Expecto consilium Dei. L. Epp. L 191. 
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Miltitz indeed came bearing letters for the elector, for his 
councillors, and for the bishops and the burgomaster of 
Wittemberg. He brought with him seventy apostolical 
briefs. If the flattery and the forours of Rome attained 
their end, — ^if Frederick delivered Luther into his hands, 
these seventy briefs were, in some measure, to serve as 
passports. He would produce and post up one in each of 
the cities through which he would have to pa3s, and by this 
means he hoped to succeed in dragging.his prisoner to Rome 
without opposition.* 

The pope appeared to have taken every precaution. 
Akeady in the electoral court they did not know what course 
to adopt They would have resisted violence ; but how 
eould they oppose the head of Christendom, who spoke 
with so much mildness, and with so great an appearance of 
reason? Would it not be desirable, they said, for Luther 
to conceal himself, until the storm had passed over ? An 
unexpected event extricated Luther, the elector, and the 
Reformation from this difficult position. The aspect of the 
world suddenly changed. 

On the 12th of January 1519, Maximilian, emperor of 
Grermany, expired. Frederick of Saxony, in conformity 
with the Germanic constitution, became administrator of 
the empire. Henceforth the elector no longer feared the 
projects of nuncios. New interests began to agitate the 
court of Rome, which forced it to be cautious in its nego- 
tiations with Frederick, and arrested the blow that Miltitz 
and De Vio undoubtedly were meditating. 

The pope earnestly desured to prevent Charles of Austria, 
ahready king of Naples, from filling the imperial throne. 
He thought that a neighbouring king was more to be feared 
than a German monk. Desirous of securing the elector, who 
might be of great use to him in this aJflOeur, he resolved to let 
the monk rest, that he might the better oppose the king ; but 
both advanced in despite of him. Thus changed Leo X. 

Another circumstance also contributed to turn aside 
the storm that threatened the Reformation. Political troubles 

* Per singula oppida afiBgeret nnam, et iia tutu me perducexet 
Bomam. L. 0pp. Lat. in Praefl 
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broke out immediately after Maximilian's death. In the 
south of the empire, the Swabian confederation desired 
to punish Ulric of Wurtemberg, who had been unfEdthful to 
it; in the north, the. Bishop of Hildesheim threw himself 
with an armed force upon the bishopric of Minden and on 
the territories of the Duke of Brunswick. In the midst of 
ail this agitation, how could the great ones of the age attach 
any importance to a dispute about the remission of sins? 
But God especially advanced the cause of the Reformation 
by the wisdom of the elector, now become vicar of the empire, 
and by the protection he granted to the new teachers. '^ The 
tempest suspended its rage," says Luther, '^ the papal excom- 
munication began to fall into contempt. Under the shadow 
of the elector's viceroy alty, the Gospel circulated far and wide, 
and popery suffered great damage in consequence." * 

Besides, during an interregnum the severest prohibitions 
naturally lost their force. All became easier and more free. 
The ray of liberty that shone upon these beginnings of the 
Reformation powerfully developed the yet tender plant ; and 
already it might have been seen how favourable political 
liberty would be to the progress of evangelical Christianity. 

Miltitz, who had reached Saxony before the death of 
Maximilian, had hastened to visit his old friend Spalatin ; 
but he had no sooner b^un his complaints against Luther, 
than Spalatin broke out against Tetzel. He made the 
nuncio acquainted with the falsehoods and blasphemies of 
the indulgence-merchant, and declared that all Germany 
ascribed to the Dominican the divisions by which tlra 
Church was rent 

Miltitz was astonished. Instead of being the accuser, he 
found himself the accused. All his anger was immediately 
directed against Tetzel. He summoned him to appear at 
Altenburg and justify his conduct. 

The Dominican, as cowardly as he was boastful, fearing 
the people whom his impositions had exasperated, had dis- 
continued passing from town to town, and had hidden him- 
self, in the college of St. Paul at Leipsic. He turned pale 
(m receiving Miltitz's letter. Even Rome abandons him* 

* Tunc deaiit panlulam seyire tempestMf, &e. L. 0^ Lftt. in Pxaot 
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she threatens and condemns hhn; she wishes to draw hun 
from the only asylum m which he thinks himself secure, and 
to expose him to the anger of his enemies. Tetzel reftised 
to obey the nuncio's summons. " Certainly," wrote he to 
Miltitz on the 31st of December 1518, " I should not 
care about the fatigue of the journey, if I could leave 
Leipsic without danger to my life; but the Augustine 
Martin Luther has so excited and aroused the men of 
power against me, that I am nowhere safe. A great 
number of Luther's partisans have sworn my death; I 
cannot, therefore, come to you."* What a striking contrast 
is here between these two men, the one residing in the 
college of St. Paul at Leipsic, the other in the Augustine 
cloister at Wittemberg. The servant of Gk)d displayed an 
intrepid courage in the presence of danger ; the servant of 
men a contemptible cowardice. 

Miltitz had been ordered to employ persuasive measures 
in the first instance ; and it was only when these faUed that 
he was to produce his seventy briefs, and at the same time 
make use of all the favours of Rome to induce the elector to 
restrain Luther. He therefore intimated his desire to have 
an interview with the reformer. Their common friend, Spa- 
latin, offered his house for that purpose, and Luther quitted 
Wittemberg on the 2d or 3d of January to visit Altenburg. 

In this interview Miltitz exhausted all the cunning of a 
diplomatist and of a Roman courtier. Luther had scarcely 
arrived when the nuncio approached him with great demon- 
strations of friendship. "Oh!" thought Luther, '^ how his 
violence is changed into gentleness ! This new Saul came 
to Germany, armed with more than seventy apostolical briefs, 
to drag me alive and in chains to that murderous Rome ; 
but the Lord has thrown him to the ground by the way."f 

'^ My dear Martin," said the pope's chamberlain, in a 
fawning tone, " I thought you were an old theologian who, 
seated quietly at his fireside, was labouring under some 
theological crotchet ; but I see you are still a young 

♦ Loscher, ii. 667. 

t Sed per yiam a Domino prostratus mutaTit violentiam in bene- 

Tolentiam falladssime Bimnlatam. L.£^p. L206. 
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man and in the prime of life.* Do you know,'' continued 
he, assuming a graver tone, ^^ that you have drawn away 
everybody from the pope and attached them to yourself ?"f 
Miltitz was not ignorant that the best way of seducing 
mankind is to flatter their pride ; but he did not know the 
man he had to deal with. " If I had an army of 25,000 
men," added he, " I do not think I should be able to carry 
you to Rome."} Rome with all her power was sensible of 
her weakness compared with this poor monk; and the 
monk felt strong compared with Rome. '^ God stays the 
waves of the sea upon the shore," sai4 Luther, " and he stays 
them — ^with sand ! " § 

The nuncio, believing he had now prepared his adversary's 
mind, continued in these terms : ^' Bind up the wound that 
you youriself have inflicted on the Church, and that you 
alone can heal Beware," said he, dropping a few tears, 
^' beware of raising a tempest that would cause the destruc- 
tion of Christendom." II He then gradually proceeded to 
hint that a retractation alone could repair the mischief; 
but he immediately softened down whatever was objection- 
able in this word, by giving Luther to understand that he 
felt the highest esteem ibr him, and by storming against 
TetzeL The snare was laid by a skilful hand : how could 
it fail to catch the prey? " If, at the outset, the Arch- 
bishop of Mentz had spoken to me in this manner," said 
the reformer afterwards, '^ this business would not have 
created so much disturbance."^ 

Luther then replied, and set forth with calmness, but with 
dignity and force, the just complaints of the Church ; he 
did not conceal his great indignation against the Archbishop 
of Mentz, and complained in a noble manner of the un- 

* O MArtine, ego eredebam te esse senem aliqaem theolognm, qui post 
fomseem sedens (dttiiig behind the stove), &c. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 

tOnod orbem totom mihi conjnnzerim et paps abstraxerim. L. 
Epp. i. 231. 

t Si haberem zxy. millia armatoram, non confiderem te posse a me 
Romam perdad. L. 0pp. Lat. in Pnef. 

§ L. Opp. (W.) xxii. 

II Profosis laciTmisipsumorayit, ne tarn pemiciosam Christiano generi 
tempeetatem cieret. PaUayicini, i. 52. 

T Non eTasiBset res in tantnm tumultum. L. Opp. Lat. in Prsef. 
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worthy treatment he had received from Rome, notwith- 
standing the purity of his intentions. Mildtz, who had 
not expected to hear such decided language, was able 
however to suppress his anger. 

" I offer," resumed Luther, " to be silent for the future 
on this matter, and to let it die away of itself,* provided my 
opponents are silent on their part; but if they continue 
attacking me, a serious struggle will soon arise out of a 
trifling quarrel My weapons are quite prepared." — " I 
will do still more," he added a moment after ; '' I will write 
to his holiness, acknowledging I have been a little too 
violent, and I will declare to him that it is as a faithful son 
of the Church that I oi^)osed discourses which drew upon 
them the mockeries and insults of the people. I even 
consent to publish a writing desiring all those who read my 
works not to see in them any attacks upon the Roman 
Church, and to continue under its authority. Yes I I am 
willing to do and to bear everything ; but as for a retracta- 
tion, never expect one from me." 

Miltitz saw by Luther's firm tone that the wisest course 
would be to appear satisfied with what the reformer so 
readily promised. He merely proposed they should choose 
an archbishop to arbitrate on some points that were still to 
be discussed. ^^ Be it so," said Luther; ^'but I am very 
much afraid that the pope will not accept any judge; in 
that case I will not abide by the pope's decision, and then 
the struggle will begin agam. The pope will give the text, 
and I shall make my own comments upon it." 

Thus ended the first interview between Luther and 
Miltitz. They had a second meeting, in whieh the truce or 
rather the peace was signed. Luther immediately informed 
the elector of what had taken place. '^ Most serene prince 
and most gracious lord," wrote he, '^ I hasten most humbly 
to acquaint your electoral highness* that Charles of Miltitz and 
myself are at last agreed, and have terminated this matter by 
deciding upon the following articles : — 

1. Both parties are forbidden to preach, write, or do 
anything further in the discussion that has been raised. 
* Und die Sache sich zu Tode bluten. L. £p^ L 207. 
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2. MOtitz will immediately inform the holy Father of 
the state of afldairs. His holiness will empower an enlight- 
ened bishop to investigate the matter, and to point out the 
erroneous articles I should retract. If they prove me to 
be in error I shall willingly recant, and will do nothing 
derogatory to the honour or authority of the holy Roman 
Church.''* 

When the agreement had been thus effected, Miltitz appeared 
overjoyed. " These hundred years past," exclaimed he, " no 
question has occasioned more anxiety to the cardinals and 
Roman courtiers than this. They would rather have given 
ten thousand ducats than consent to its being prolonged.''f 

The pope's chamberlain spared no marks of attention to 
the monk of Wittemberg. At one time he manifested his 
joy, at another he shed tears. This show of sensibility 
moved the reformer but little; still he avoided showing 
what he thought of it. ^ I pretended not to understand the 
meaning of these crocodile's tears," said he. } 

Miltitz gave Luther an invitation to supper, which the 
latter accepted. His host laid aside all the severity con- 
nected with his mission, and Luther indulged in all the 
cheeifialness of his disposition. The repast was joyous, § 
and when the moment of departure was come, the legate 
(^pened his anns to the heretical doctor, and kissed him.|| 
^ A Judas kiss," thought Luther ; '' I pretended not to un- 
derstand these Italian artifices," wrote he to Staupitz.^ 

Was that kiss destined to reconcile Rome and the dawn- 
ing Reformation ? Miltitz hoped so, and was delighted at 
the thought; for he had a nearer view than the Roman 
courtiers of the terrible consequences the papacy might suffer 
from the Reformation. If Luther and his adversaries are 
silenced, thought he, the dispute will be ended ; and Rome, 

♦ L. Epp. L 209. 

+ Ab intefro jam bsbcuIo nuUom n^otium EcdesisB oontigisse quod 
najorem iUi solicitiidinem incuBsisset. Pallayicini, i. 52. 

t E^ dissimulabam has crocodili lacrymas a me intelU/i;!. L. Epp. t 
216. The crocodile is said to weep when he camiot seize his prey. 

§ Atque yesperi, me accepto, conviyio Isetati snmus. Ibid. 231. 

II Sic amice discessimus etiam cum osculo (Judse scilicet). Ibid. 216. 

T HasitaUtates. Ibid. 231. 
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by calling up favotirable circumstances, will regain all her 
former influence. It appeared, then, that the termination 
of the contest was at hand. Rome had opened her arms, and 
the reformer seemed to have cast himself into them. But 
this work was not of man, but of Grod. The error of Rome 
was in seeing a mere dispute with a monk in what was an 
awakening of the Church. The kisses of a papal chamber- 
lain could not check the renewal of Christendom. 

Miltitz being of opinion that he would by this means re- 
claim the erring Lutherans, behared most graciously to all 
of them, accepted their invitations, and sat down to table with 
the heretics ; but soon becoming inebriated (it is a pope who 
relates this),* the pontifical nuncio was no longer master of his 
tongue. The Saxons led him to speak of the pope and the 
court of Rome, and Miltitz, confirming the old proverb, in vino 
veritaSfj;' gave an account in ijie openness of his heart of all 
the practices and disorders of the papacy.^ His companions 
smiled, urging and pressing him to continue ; everything was 
exposed ; they took notes of what he said ; and these scandals 
were afterwards made matter of public reproach against the 
Romans, at the Diet of Worms, in the presence of all Ger- 
many. Pope Paul TIL complained, alleging they had put 
things in his envoy's mouth that were utterly destitute of 
foundation, and in consequence ordered his nuncios, when- 
ever they were invited out, to make a pretence of acc^ting 
the invitations, to behave graciously, and to be guarded in 
their conversation.§ 

Miltitz, faithful to the arrangement he had just concluded, 
went from Altenburg to Leipsic, where Tetzel was residing. 
There was no necessity to silence him, for sooner than speak 
he would have concealed himself if possible in the centre of 
the earth. But the nuncio resolved to vent all his anger on 
him. As soon as he reached Leipsic, he summoned the 

* Ssepe pertorbatofl Yino. Instraeikio daift episeopo Matins Panli 
III. nuntio, 24th October 1536. The MS. was discoyered by Ranke in 
a library at Rome. 

+ When the wine is in, the wit oomes ont. Old Eng. Prov. 

X Ea efTatire de pontifice et Romana curia a Saxonibos inducebatnr. 
Instmetio, &o. 

§ Hilari qnidem Tultn accipere afingant invitationes. Ibid. 
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wretched Tetzel before him, orerwhehned him with re- 
proaches, accused him of being the author of all his trouble, 
and threatened him with the pope's displeasure.* This was 
not enough. An agent from the house of Fugger, who was 
then in the city, was confronted with him. Miltitz laid before 
the Dominican the accounts of this establishment, the papers 
he had himself signed, and proved that he had squandered or 
stolen considerable sums of money. The unhappy man, 
whom in the day of his triumph nothing could alarm, bent 
under the weight of these just accusations : he fell into de- 
spair, his health suffered, he knew not where to hide his 
shame. Luther was informed of the wretched condition of his 
old adversary, and he alone was affected by it " I am sorry 
for Tetzel," wrote he to Spalatin.f He did not confine him- 
self to words : it was not the man but his actions that he 
hated. At the very moment that Rome was venting her 
wrath on the Dominican, Luther sent him a letter full of 
consolation. But all was unavailing. Tetzel, a prey to 
remorse, terrified by the reproaches of his best friends, and 
dreading the pope's anger, died very miserably not long 
after. It was believed that grief accelerated his death.} 

Luther, in accordance with the promise he had given Mil- 
titz, wrote the following letter to the pope on the 3d March : — 

" Blessed Father I May your holiness condescend to in- 
cline your paternal ear, which is that of Christ himself, 
towards your poor sheep, and listen kindly to his bleating. 
What shall I do, most holy Father? I cannot bear the 
lightnings of your anger, and I know not how to escape 
them. I am called upon to retract. I would most readily 
do so, could that lead to the desired result. But the perse- 
cutions of my adversaries have circulated my writings far 
and wide, and they are too deeply graven on the hearts 
of men, to be by any possibility erazed. A recantation 
would only still more dishonour the Church of Rome, and 
draw from the lips of all a cry of accusation against her. 

* Verbis minisque pontificiis ita firegit hominem hactenus, terribilem 
cnnctis et imperterritum stentorem. L. 0pp. in Prsef. 
t Doleo Tetzelium. L. Epp. i. 223. 
t Sed conscientia indignitate Paps forte occuboit. L. 0pp. in Prscf. 
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Most holy Father! I declare in the presence of God, and of 
all His creatures, that I hare nerer desired, and that I shall 
never desire, to infringe, either by force or by stratagem, the 
power of the Roman Ghnrch or of your holhiess. I confess 
that nothing in heaven or in earth should be preferred above 
that Church, except Jesus Christ alone — the Lord of all."* 

Hiese words might appear strange and even reprehen- 
sible in Lnthei^s mouth, did we not remember that he 
reached the light not suddenly, but by a slow and progres- 
sive course. They are a very important evidence, that the 
Reformation was not simply an opposition to the papacy ; it 
was not a war waged against certain forms ; nor was it the 
result of a merely negative tendency. Oppositicm to the pope 
was in the second line of the battle : a new life, a positive 
doctrine was the generating principle. " Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of all, and who must be preferred above all," even above 
Rome itself, as Luther writes at the end of his letter, was the 
essential cause of the Revolution of the sixteenth century. 

It is probable that shortiy before this time the pope would 
not have passed over unnoticed a letter in which the monk of 
Wittemberg plainly refused to retract. But Maximilian was 
dead: men's minds were occupied with the choice of his 
successor, and in the midst of the intrigues which then agi- 
tated the pontifical dty, Luther's letter was disregarded. 

The reformer made a better use of his time than his 
powerful adversary. Whilst Leo X. was occupied with his 
interests as a temporal prince, and was making every exer- 
tion to exclude a fonmdable nei^bour from the throne, 
Luther grew each day in knowledge and in faith. He 
studied the papal decrees, and the discoveries he made therein 
greatiy modified his ideas. " I am reading the decrees of 
the pontiflfe," wrote he to Spalatin, " and (I whisper this in 
your ear) I do not know whether the pope is Antichrist him- 
self, or his apostle,f so greatly is Christ misrepresented and 
crucified in them." 

Yet he still felt esteem for the ancient Church of Rome, 
and had no thought of separating from it. '^ That the 

* Prseter unum Jesum Christum Dominam omnium. L. Epp. i. 234. 

t Nesoio an Papa sit Antiehristus ipse yel apostolus qus. Ibid. 239. 
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Romaa Cburch," Baid he in Che ezpUnation which he had 
promised Miltitx to publish, '' is honoured by Grod above all 
otherg, ig what we cannot donbt Saint Peter, Saint Panl, 
fortyHMX popes, many hundreds of thousands of martyrs, 
have shed their blood in its bosom, and have overcome hell 
and the world, so diat God's eye regards it with especial 
favour. Although everything is now in a very wretched 
state there, this is not a enflScient reason lor sepaiating from 
it. On the contrary, the worse things are goingon within it, 
the mote should we ding to it; for it is not by separation that 
we shall mi^e it better. We mu«t not desert God on ac- 
count of the devil ; or abandon the children of God who are 
still in the Roman communion, becanse of the multitude of 
the ungodly, lliere is no sin, diere is no evil that should 
destroy charity or break the bond of union. For charity can 
do all things, and to unity nothing is difficult.'' * 

It was not Luther who separated £tom Rome: it was 
Rome that separated from Luther, and thus rejected the 
ancient faith of the Catholic Church, of which he was then 
the reiNres^itative. It was not Luther who deprived Rome of 
her power, and made her bishop descend from a throne 
which he had usurped: the doctrines he proclaimed, the 
word of the aposties which God manifested anew in the Uni- 
versal Church with great power and admirable purity, could 
alone prevail against that dominion which had for centuries 
enslaved the Church. 

These declarations, which were published by Luther at 
the end of February, did not entirely satisfy Miltitz and De 
Vio. These two vultures, who had both seen their prey 
escape from their talons, had retired within the ancient walls 
of Treves. There, assisted by the prinoe-4trchbishop, they 
hoped to accomplish together the object in which each of 
them had failed separately. The two nuncios felt cleariy 
that nothing more was to be expected from Frederick, now 
mvested with supreme power in the empire. They saw that 
Luther persisted in his refusal to retract. The only means 
of success were to deprive the heretical monk of the elector's 
protection, and entice him into their hands. Once at Treves, 
m the states of an ecclesiastical prince, the reformer will 
• L. 0pp. L. xviL 224. 
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be very skilful if he escapes without having fully satisfied 
the demands of the sovereign pontifif. They immediately 
applied themselves to the task. '^ Luther," said Miltitz to 
the Elector-archbishop of Treves, " has accepted your Grace 
as arbitrator. Summon him before you." The Elector of 
Treves accordingly wrote on the 3d May to the Elector of 
Saxony, requesting him to send Luther to him. De Vio, 
and afterwards Miltitz himself, wrote also to Frederick, in- 
forming him that the Golden Rose had arrived at Augsburg. 
This (thought they) is the moment for striking a decisive blow. 

But circumstances had changed: neither Frederick nor 
Luther permitted himself to be shaken. The elector com- 
prehended his new position. He no longer feared the pope, 
much less his agents. The reformer, seeing Miltitz and De 
Vio united, foresaw the fate that awaited him if he com- 
plied with their invitation. " Everywhere," said he, " and 
in every manner they seek after my life."* Besides, he had 
appeal^ to the pope, and the pope, busied in intrigues with 
crowned heads, had not replied. Luther wrote to Miltitz : 
'^ How can I set out without an order from Rome, in the 
midst of the troubles by which the Empire is agitated ? How 
can I encounter so many dangers, and incur such heavy 
expense, seeing that I am the poorest of men?" 

The Elector of Treves, a prudent and moderate man, 
and a friend of Frederick's, was desirous of keeping on good 
terms with the latter. Besides, he had no desire to in- 
terfere in this matter, unless he was positively called upon. 
He therefore arranged with the Elector- of Saxony to put 
off the inquiry until the next diet, which did not take place 
until two years after, when it assembled at Worms. 

Whilst a providential hand thus warded off, one by one, 
the dangers by which Luther was threatened, he himself 
was boldly advancing towards a goal which he did not sus- 
pect. His reputation increased; the cause of truth grew 
in strength; the number of students at Wittemberg was 
augmented, and among them were the most distinguished 
young men of Germany. " Our town," wrote Luther, " can 
hardly receive all those who are flocking to it ;" — ^and on 

* Video ubiqne, nndique, qaocomque modo, animam meam qusri. 
L.EpD. 1,274. May 16. 
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another occasion : ** The number of students increases con- 
sideraUy, like an OYerflowing river."* 

But it was no longer in Grermany alone that the re- 
former's Toice was heard. It had passed* the frontiers of 
the empire, and begun to shake, among the different nations 
of Europe, the foundations of the Romish power. Fro- 
benius, a celebrated printer at Basle, had published a col- 
lection of Luther's works. It was rapidly circulated. At 
Basle, the bishop himself conmiended Luther. The cardinal 
of Sion, after reading his works, exclaimed with a slight 
tone of irony, playing upon his name: " Luther! thou 
art a real LudierTf 

Erasmus was at Louvain when Luther's writings reached 
the Low Countries. The prior of the Augustines of Ant- 
werp, who had studied at Wittemberg, and who, according 
to the testimony of Erasmus, was a follower of true primitive 
Christianity, read them with eagerness, as did other Belgians. 
But those who consulted their own interests only, remarks 
the sage of Rotterdam, and who fed the people with old wives' 
tales, broke out into gloomy fanaticism. " I cannot describe 
to you," wrote Erasmus to Luther, " the emotion, the truly 
tragic sensation which your writings have occasioned." J 

Frobenius sent six hundred copies of these works into 
France and Spain. They were sold publicly in Paris. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne, as it would appear, read them with 
approbation. "It is high time," said some of them, "that 
those who devote themselves to biblical studies should speak 
out freely." In England these books were received with 
still greater eagerness. Some Spanish merchants translated 
them into their mother-tongue, and forwarded them from 
Antwerp to their own country. " Certainly these merchants 
must have been of Moorish descent," says Pallavicini.§ 

Calvi, a learned bookseller of Pavia, carried a great num- 
ber of copies to Italy, and circulated them in all the trans- 
alpine cities. It was not the love of gain that inspired this 

* Sicat aqua inundans. L. £pp. i. 278, 219. 
t Lauterer, purifier, refiner. 

X NuUo sermone consequi queam, quas tragoodias hie excitarint tui 
libeUL Erasm. £^. ri. 4. 
S Manrorum stirpe prognatis. PallaT. i. 91. / 
TOUIL T. 
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man of letters, but a desire of eontribnting to- the reyi^al of 
piety. The energy with which Luther maintained the caoBe 
of Clurist filled him with joy. "AA the learned men of 
Italy," wrote he, " will miite with me, and we will send yon 
verses composed by ov most distmguished writers." 

Frobenias, in transmitting a copy of his publication to 
Luther, related all these joyful tidings, and added :^VI haye 
sold every copy, except ten; and I have never made so 
good a speculation." Other letters informed Luther of tiie 
joy caused by his works. " I am delighted," said he, " that 
the truth is so pleasing, although she speaks with so little 
learning and in so barbarous a tone."* 

Such was the commencement of the awakening in the 
various countries of Europe. If we except Switzerland, asd 
even France, where the Gk>spel had already been preached, 
the arrival of the Wittemberg doctor'is writings everywhere 
forms the first page in the history of the Reformation. A 
printer of Basle scattered the finrt germs of truth. At t&e 
very moment when the Roman pontiff thought to stifle the 
work in Grormany, it began in France, the Low Countries^ 
Italy, Spain, England, and Switzerland; What matters i<^ 

even should Rome cut down the parent stem! tibe seeds 

are already scattered over every land. 
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FtnsB in GennauT— Eck revives the ConteBt^-Dispatation betr^wu Eck 
and Carlstadt->Question of the. Pope— Luther replies—Fears of 
Luther's Friends-Luther's Courage— The Truth triumphs unaided 
—Refusal of Duke George— Gaiety of Mosellanus— Fears of Erasmus. 

Whilb the combat was beginning beyond the confines of the 
empire, it appeared dying aws^within. The most impet- 
uous of the Roman champions, the Franciscans of Juter- 

* In his id gaudeo, quod yeritas tarn barbaxe et indooie loqnens, ad«> 
placet. L.£pp.i.255. 
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liock, wbo had imiiradentlj attacked Lather, had hoitfly 
Ijecome silent after the reformer's yigorous reply. The 
papal partiBans were mute: Tetzel was no longer in a 
condition to fight Luther was entreated by his friends 
not to continue the discussion, and he had promised oom*- 
pliance. The theses were passing into oblivion* This 
treacherous peace rendered the eloquence of the refimner 
powerless. The Eeformation appeared checked. ''But,?* 
said Luther somewhat later, when speaking of this epoch, 
"men imagine Tain things; for the Lord awoke to judge 
the people.* — Grod does not guide me,'' he said in another 
place ; '' he pushes me forward, he carries me away. I am 
not master of myself. I desire to live in repose f but I am 
thrown into the midst of tumults and revolutions." f 

£ck liie scholastic, Luther's old friend, and author of the 
ObeUsks^ was the man who recommenced the combat He 
was sincerely attached to the papacy, but seems to have 
had no true religious sentiments, and to have been one of 
diat class of men^ so numerous in every age^ who look upon 
science, and even theology and religion, as the means (ff 
acquiring worldly reputation. Vain glory lies hid under 
the priest's cassock no less Uian under the wanior's coiU of 
maiL £ck had studied the art of disputation accorcUng to 
the rules of the schoolmen, and had become a master in 
this sort of controversy. While the knights of the middle 
ages and the wacriors in the time of the Reformation 
sought for glory in the tournament, the schoolmen struggled 
for it in syllogistic disputations, — a spectacle of frequent 
occurrence in the univeisities. £ck, who entertained no 
mean idea of himself^ and wafi proud of his talents, of the 
popularity of his cause, and of the victories he had gained 
m eight universities of Hungary, Lombardy, and Germany, 
ardently desired to have an opportunity of tr3ring' his 
strength and skill against the reformer. He had spared no 
exertion to acquire the reputation of being one of the most 

• Dominns evigflayit et stat ad judicandos populos. L. 0pp. Lat. 
iaPnC 

f Deus rapnit, pellit, nedum dacit me : ncm sott compos md:: Tcte 
esse quietas et rapior in mediof tnmaltos. L. Epp. i. 281* 
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leftmed men of the age. He was constantly endeavouring 
to excite some new discussion, to make a sensation, and 
aimed at {nrocuring, by means of his exploits, all the enjoy- 
ments of life. A journey that he had made to Italy had 
been, according to his own account, one long series of 
triumphs. The most learned scholars had been forced to 
subscribe to his theses. This experienced gladiator fixed 
his eyes on a new field of battle, in which he thought 
the victory already secure. The little numk who had sud- 
denly grown into a giant, — ^that Luther, whom hitherto no 
one had been able to vanquish, galled his pride and excited 
his jealousy.* Perhaps in seeking his own glory, Eck 
might ruin Rome. But his scholastic vanity was not to be 
checked by such a consideration. Theologians, as well as 
princes, have more than once sacrificed the general interest 
to their personal glory. We shall see what circumstances 
afforded the Ingoldstadt doctor the means of entering the 
lists with his importunate rival. 

The zealous but ixk> ardent Carlstadt was still on friendly 
terms with Luther. These two theologians were closely 
imited by their attachment to the doctrine of grace, and by 
their admiration for Saint Augustine. Carlstadt was in- 
clined to enthusiasm, and possessed little discretion : he was 
hot a man to be restrained by the skill and policy of a 
Miltitz. He had published some theses in reply to Dr. 
Eck's Obelisks, in which he defended Luther and their com- 
mon faith. Eck had answered him ; but Carlstadt did not 
let him have the last word.f The discussion grew warm. 
Eck, desirous of profiting by so favourable an opportunity, 
had thrown down the gauntlet, and the impetuous Carlstadt 
had taken it up. God made use of the passions of these 
two men to accomplish His purposes. Luther had not in- 
terfered in their disputes, and yet he was destined to be the 
hero of the fight. There are men who by the force of cir- 
cumstances are always brought upon the stage. It was 
agreed that the discussion should take place at Leipsic. 

* Nihil capiebat ardentins, qaam sui specimen pnebere in aolemnl dis- 
pnUlione com smnlo. PaUayicini, torn. i. 55. 
t Dofenaio adTemui Eckii monomachianL 
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Such was the origin of that Leipsic disputation which be- 
came so iamons. 

Eck cared little for disputing with and even conquering 
Carlstadt : Luther was his great aim. He therefore made 
erery exertion to allure him to the field of battle, and with 
tills view published thirteen theses,* which he pointed ex- 
pressly against the chief doctrines ahready set forth by the 
reformer. The thirteenth was thus drawn up : " We deny 
that the Roman Church was not raised above the other 
churches before the time of Pope Sylvester; and we ac- 
knowledge in every age, as the successor of St. Peter and 
the vicar of Jesus Christ, him who has filled the chair and 
held the faith of St. Peter." Sylvester lived in the time of 
Constantine the Great ; by this thesis, Eck denied, there- 
fore, that the primacy enjoyed by Rome had been conferred 
on it by that emperor. 

Luther, who had reluctantly consented to remain silent, was 
deeply moved as he read these propositions. He saw that 
they were aimed at him, and felt that he could not honourably 
avoid the contest. '< This man," said he, '^ calls Carlstadt 
his antagonist, and at the same time attacks me. But God 
reigns. He knows what He will bring out of this tragedy.f 
It is neither Doctor Eck nor myself that will be at stake : 
God's purpose wiU be accomplished. Thanks to Eck, this 
affietir, which hitherto has been mere play, will become seri- 
ous, and inflict a deadly blow on the tyranny of Rome and 
of the Roman pontifil" 

Rome herself had broken the truce. She did more ; in 
r^ewing the signal of battle, she began the contest on a 
point that Luther had not yet attacked. It was the papal 
supremacy to which Doctor Eck drew the attention of his 
adversaries. In this he followed the -dangerous example 
that Tetzel had already set.| Rome invited the blows of 
the gladiator ; and, if she left some of her members quiver- 
ing on the arena, it was because she had drawn upon her- 
self his formidable arm. 

*I<.Opp.(L.)zvii.242. 

t Sed Dens in medio deomm ; ipsenoTit quid ex ea traisoodia dednoere 
Tolnerit. L. Epp. i. 230, 222. 4: See Vol. I. p. 299-302. 
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edifice would crumble into ruin. The greateat danger wm 
mpuadmg orer the fiapacy, and yet neither Miltitx nor Ca- 
jeteB took any steps to prevent this new struggle. Did diey 
imagine that the Reformation would be yanquished, (ur weie 
thi^ struck with that bUndness which often harries along 
die mighty to dieir destruction? 

Luther, who had set a rare example of modeia&n by 
remaining silent so long, fearlessly replied to the challenge 
of his antagonist. He immediately published some new 
URses in opposition to those of Doctor Eck. The last was 
conedYed in these words : '' It is by contemptible decretab 
of Roman pontiffs, composed within the last four centuries, 
that they woidd prove the primacy of the Church of Rome ; 
hot this primacy is oppos^ by all the credible history of 
eleven centuries, — ^by the declarations of Holy Scripture, — 
aid by the resolutions of the Council of Nice, the holiest of 
att councils."* 

^ GtoA knows,^ wrote he at the same time to the elector, 
^tbat I was £rmly resolved to keep silence, and that I 
was glad to see this struggle terminated at last I have so 
slferictly adhered to the treaty concluded with the papal com- 
viissary, that I have not repHed to Bjlvester Rrierio, not- 
withstanding the insults of my adversaries, ai^ the advice 
of my friends. But now Doctor £ck attacks me, and not 
enly me, but the university x)f Wittemberg also. I i^annot 
suffer the truth to be thus covered with Qq^Kobrittm.'^-i' 

At the same time Luther wrote to Caidstadt: ''Most 
eKoellent Andrew, I would not liave yon enter upon this 
iiqpnite, since they aaie aiming at me. I ahaXL joyfully hf 
aside my serioniis occupations io take my part in the sports 
ef ftese flajtter^rs of the Roman potttifi"!— Then address- 
iog his advesaary, he eries disdainfidly from Wittemberg 
to ingelstadt : ^ Kow, my dear Eck, be brave, and gird 
Hbf vmsd upon thy thigh, ibau nighty naianl§ If I 

• L. 0pp. L. XYii. 245. f L. Epp. L 237. 

t Gaudens et ridens posthabeo istomm mea «ea<ia Ul4o, IUbL 2&1. 
t BM» ?k IkriSM 'et mob^g&n j^adio tat mpor tamrimm, peten- 
tiMine! ttid. 
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owiM not pleMe thee as mediator, perhiqM I ehall please 
Ihee better as antagonist Not tkat I imagine I can vaii- 
foiflli thee-; but because after all the triumphs thou hast 
gained in Hungary, Lombardy, and Bavaria (if at least 
ire aie to beUeye thee), I shall give thee opportunity of 
gttning the title of conqueror of Saxony and Misnia, so 
that thou shalt for erer be hailed with the glorious title of 
August."* 

All Luther's friends did not share in his courage ; for no 
one had hitherto been able to resist the sophisms of Doctor 
Eek. But their greatest cause of alarm was the subject of 
te discussion: the pope's primacy. How can the poor 
monk of Wittemberg dare oppose that giant who for ages 
has crushed all his enemies ? Ihe courtiers of the elector 
were alarmed. Spalatin, the prince's confidant and Luther's 
intimate friend, was filled with anxiety. Frederick was 
uneasy : even the sword of the knight of the holy sepulchre, 
with which he had been invested at Jerusalem,f would be 
of little avail in this war. The reformer alone did not 
blench. The Lord (thought he) will deliver him into my 
hands. The £uth by which he was animated gave him 
the means of encouraging his friends : " I entreat yon, 
my dear Spalatin," said he, ''do not give way to fear. 
You well koow that if Christ had not been on my side, aU 
that I have hitherto done must have been my ruin. Quite 
recently has not the Duke of Pomerania's chancellor re- 
ceive ncfws from Italy, that I had turned Eome topsy- 
tvrvy, and &at Hbey knew not how to quiet the agitation? 
ao that it was resolved to attack me, not according to the 
ndes of jnatioe, hnt by Roman artifices (such was tha 
eifiression used), meaning, I suppose, pois(m, ambush, ot 



'' I restrain myself, and from love to the elector and the 
mnversity I suppress many things that I would publish 
against Babyloii, if I were elsewhere. my poor Spalatin, 
it is impossil^ to speak with truth of the Scriptures and of 
tile dmrch without arousmg the beast. Never expect to 

*Ae ATOMS seiqperAiMpiitafliabMi in MtenuuB. L. Efp. i 951. 
t Vol. L pp. 73, 226. 
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see me free from danger, unless I abandon the teadw 
ing of sound divinity. If this matter be of God, it will 
not come to an end before all my friends have forsakn 
me, as Christ was forsaken by his disciples. Truth will 
stand alone, and will triumph by its own right hand, not by 
mine, nor yours, nor any other man's.* K I perish, the 
world will not perish with me. But, wretch that I am, 
I fear I am unworthy to die in such a cause." — ^** Rome," he 
wrote again about the same time, '' Rome is eagerly longing 
to kill me, and I am wasting my time in braving her. 
I have been assured that an effigy of Martin Luther 
was publicly burnt in the Campo di Flore at Rome, after 
being loaded with execrations. I await tbeur furious rage.f 
The whole world," he continued, ^^ is moved, and totters in 
body and mind; what will happen, God only knows. 
For my part, I foresee wars and disasters. The Lord have 
mercy on us I"f 

Luther wrote letter upon letter to Duke Greorge,§ begging 
this prince, in whose states Leipsic was situated, to give 
him permission to go and take part in the disputation ; 
but he received no answer. The grandson of the Bohemian 
king, alarmed by Luther's proposition on the papal authority, 
and fearing the recurrence of those wars in Saxony of which 
Bohemia had so long been the theatre, would not consent to 
the doctor's request. The latter therefore resolved to pub- 
lish an explanation of the 13th thesis. But this writing, 
far from persuading the duke, made him only the more 
resolved; he positively refused the sanction required by 
the reformer to take a share in the disputation, allowing him 
only to be present as a spectator.|| This annoyed Luther 
very much : yet he had but one desfre, — ^to obey God. He 
resolved to go — to look on — and to wait his opportunity. 

* Ea sola sit yeritas, qusB salvet se dextera sua, non mea» non tna, non 
uHias hominis. L. Epp. i. 261. 

f Expeoto ftirorem iUonim. Ibid. 280. May 30, 1519. 

t TotoB ortos natat et moyetur, tarn eorpore qnam anima. Ibid. 

§ Terms literis, a duce Georgio non potui certum obtinere responsnm. 
Ibid. 282. 

II Ita nt non dispniator, sed spectator ftitoms Lipsiam ingrederer. L. 
0pp. in Praf. 



At tlie same time the prince forwarded to his utmost 
ability the disputation between Eck and Carlstadt. Greorge 
Tras attached to the old doctrine; bat he was upright, 
sincere, a Mend to free inquiry, and did not think that 
every opinion should be judged heretical, simply because 
it was offensive to the court of Rome. More than this, the 
elector used his influence with his cousin; and George, 
gaining confidence from Frederick's language, ordered that 
the disputation should take place * 

Adolphus, bishop of Merseburg, in whose diocese 
Leipsic was situated, saw more clearly than Miltitz and 
Gajetan the danger of leaving such important questions 
to the chances of single combat Rome dared not expose to 
such hazard the hard-earned fruits of many centuries. 
All the Leipsic theologians felt no less alarm, and en* 
treated their bishop to prevent the discussion. Upon tliis^ 
Adolphus made the most energetic representations to Duke 
George, who very sensibly replied : " I am surprised that a 
bishop should have so great a dread of the ancient and 
praiseworthy custom of our fathers, — the investigation of 
doubtful questions in matters of flEuth. If your theologians 
refuse to defend their doctrines, it would be better to employ 
the money spent on them in maintaining old women and 
children, who at least could spin while they were sing- 
ing-^i 

This letter had but little effect on the bishop and his 
theologians. There is a secret consciousness in error that 
makes it shrink from examination, even when talking most 
of free inquiry. After having imprudently advanced, it 
retreated with cowardice. Truth gave no challenge, but it 
stood firm : error challenged to the combat, and ran away. 
Besides, the prosperity of Wittemberg was an object of 
jealousy to the university of Leipsic. The monks and 
priests of the latter city begged and entreated their flocks 
from the pulpit to flee from the new heretics. They vilified 
Luther; they depicted him and his friends in the blackest 
colours, in order to excite the ignorant classes against the 

* Prindpls nostri Torbo firmatm. L. Epp. L255. 
f Seheinder, Lips. Ghr. it. 168. 
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ioelon ol the Beformafion.* Teftiel, wbo mm BiSXL IMig, 
aewoke to cry mit from the d^»th of hig letveal : ^ It Is -fte 
devil who nrgee them to this conteeff 

All tin Leipsic proieesors did not, however, entertain the 
lame opinions : some belonged to ^e elaee of indifferents, 
ahrays ready to langh at the faults of both parties. Among 
AJe body was the Greek pressor, Peter Mosellanus. He 
eaied very little about either John Eck, Carlstadt, or Martin 
Luther ; but he flattered himself that he would derive much 
amusement from their disputation. ^ John £ek, the most 
iHustrious of goose-quill gladiators and of braggadocios,* 
wrote he to his friend Erasmus, ^ John £ck, who like the 
Aristophanic Socrates despises even the gods diemselves, 
wiQ have a bout with Andrew Oaa48tadt. The match will 
end in loud cries. Ten such men as Democritus would find 
matter for laughter in it."} 

Tlie timid Erasmus, on the contrary, was alarmed at the 
very idea of a combat, and his prud c wce would have pre- 
vented the discussion. ^ K you would take Erasmus's word,* 
wrote he to Melancthon, '^you would labour rather in 
eultiTating literature than in diluting with its eBemies.§ 
I think that we shouM make greater progress by this 
means. Above aXi, let us never Ibrget tiiat we ought 
to conquer not only by our etoquenee, but also by mUd- 
ness and moderation." Neither the alann of the priests nor 
the diRretiea of the pacificators eould any longer prevent 
the combat Eadi man got his arms ready. 

* Theologi interim me proscindunt. popolnm Lipsis iuclamant. L. 

tDaswBltderTeufel. IMd. $ SMkend. p. 201. 

I Malim te plus opem (Huaove in iMWNBdU bonis UUaaa, %maL in 
Motandis harum boa^us. Goquu Befiizmatanun, edit. Bieisohneidflr, 
L78, April 22, 1519. 



CHAPTER m. 

ArriYal of Eck and of the Wittembepgers— AmsdoriP— The Students— 
Caristadt's Accident— Placard ~£ck and Luther— The Plei«senbni)[;^ 
. JudgBB propofied— Luther ot]gect»—Ue consents at last. 

While the deetors were meeting at Frankfort to choose an 
ttnperor (June 1519), the theologians assembled at Leipaic 
far an aet unnoticed l^ the world at large, but whose im- 
portance was destined to be quite as great for posterity. 

£ck cangie first to the rendezvous. C^ the 21st of June 
be entered Leipsic with Poliander, a young man whom he 
hadbroi^ht from Ingolstadt to write an account of the dispu- 
tation. Etery mark of respect was paid to the scholastic 
doctor, fiobed in his sacerdotal garments^ and at the head 
of a nnmeioas procession, he paraded the streets of the dty 
OB ibe festival of Corpus CfaxistL All were eager to see 
him : the ix^l^tants were on his side, he teUs us hhnself ; 
^ yet," adds he, '' a report was current in the town that I 
should be beaten in this combat." 

Qa the day succeeding the festival (Friday, 24th June), 
whkb was the feast <^ Saint John, the Wittembergers ar- 
rived. Gailstadt, who was to contend with Doctor £ck, sat 
akme in his carriage, and preceded all the rest. Duke Bar- 
nim of Pomennia, who was then studying at Wittemberg, 
aad who had been named honorary rector of the university, 
came next in an open carriage : at each side w^re seated the 
two great divines — the fetheis of the Reformation — ^Luther 
and Melaneth»n. The latter would not quit his friend. 
^ Martm, the soldier of the Lord," he had said to Spalatin, 
^ has stirred up this fedd pool* My spirit is vexed when I 
thsik of the disgraceful conduct of the papal theologians. 
Be firm, and abide with us I" Luther himself had wished 
that his Achates, as he called him, should accompany him. 

* Martinus, Domini miles, hano camarinMn nvnt. Ctrp. Ret i. 82. 
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John Lange, yicar of the Angnstmes, many doctors in law, 
BOYeral masters of arts, two licentiates in theology, and other 
ecclesiastics, among whom was Nicholas Amsdorff, closed the 
procession. Amsdor£^ sprang from a noble £amily, yaluing 
little the brilliant career to which his illustrious birth might 
have called him, had dedicated himself to theology. The 
theses on indulgences had brought him to a knowledge of 
the truth. He had immediately made a bold confession of 
faith. * Possessing a strong mind and an ardent character, 
Amsdorff frequently excited Luther, who was naturally vehe- 
ment enough, to acts that were perhaps imprudent Bom in 
exalted rank, he had no fear of the great, and he sometimes 
spoke to them with a freedom bordering on rudeness. ^' The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ," said he one day before an assembly 
of nobles, '' belongs to the poor and afllicted — ^not to you, 
princes, lords, and courtiers, who live continually in luxury 
and pleasures."f 

But these persons alone did not form the procession from 
Wittemberg. A great number of students followed their 
teachers : Eck affirms that they amounted to two hundred. 
Armed with pikes and halberds, they surrounded the car- 
riages of the doctors, ready to defend them, and proud of 
their cause. 

Such was the order in which the cortege of the reformers 
airived in Leipsic. They had aheady entered by the Grimma 
gate, and advanced as far as St. Paul's cemetery, when one 
of the wheels of Carlstadt's carriage gave way. The arch- 
deacon, whose vanity was delighted at so solemn an entry, 
rolled into the mud. He was not hurt, but was compelled 
to proceed to his lodgings on foot Luther^s carriage, which 
followed next, rapidly outstripped him, and bore the reformer 
in safety to his quarters. The inhabitants of Leipsic, who 
had assembled to witness the entry of the Wittemberg 
champions, looked upon this accident as an evil omen to 
Carlstadt : and erelong the whole city was of opinion that 

* Nee com came et sangaine din oontnlit, sed statim palam ad alios, 
fidei confessionem constanter edidit. M. Adami Vita AmsdoilEl 
t WeisiAami, Hist Eod. i. 1444. 
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he woqU be TanqniBlied in the combat, bat that Lather 
woald come off yictorioas.* 

Adolphus of Mersebarg was not idle. As soon as he 
heaid of the approach of Lather and Carlstadt, and even 
before they had alighted from their carriages, he ordered 
placards to be posted apon the doors of all the charches, 
forbidding the opening of the disputation under pain of ex- 
communication. Duke George, astonished at this auda- 
city, commanded the town-council to tear down the pla^ 
cards, and committed to prison the bold agent who had ven- 
tured to execute the bishop's order.f Grcorge had repaired 
to Leipsic, attended by all his court, among whom was that 
Jerome Emser at whose house in Ihresden Luther had passed 
a remarkable evening.! George made the customary presents 
to the respective combatants. " The duke," observed Eck 
with vanity, ^' gave me a fine deer ; but he only gave a 
fawntoCarlstadt.''§ 

Immediately on hearing of Luther's arrival, Eck went to 
visit the Wittemberg doctor. '' What is this 1" asked he ; 
'' I am told that you refuse to dispute with me !" 

Luther. — ^*' How can I, since the duke has forbidden 
me?" 

Eck. — " If I cannot dispute with you, I care little about 
meeting Carlstadt. It was on your account I came here."|| 
Then after a moment's silence he added : " If I can procure 
you the duke's permission, will you enter the lists with 
me?" 

• Lutheb, jo^ully. — " Procure it for me, and we will 
fight." 

Eck immediately waited on the duke, and endeavoured 
to remove his fears. He represented to him that he 'was 
certain of victory, and that the papal authority, far from 
suffering in the dispute, would come forth covered with 
glory. The ringleader must be attacked : if Luther remains 

* Seb. FrSschel yom Priesterthnm. Wittemb. 1585. In the Prefiuse. 
t L.Opp.(L.)rvii.245. 

t See YoL I. p. 228. § Seokend. p. 190. 

I) Si tecum non lieet dispntare, neqae eum Garlstatio toIo ; propter 
te enim hue yeni. (L, 0pp. in Prisef.) 



OL gtendi witili faan ; if he frik, mery^tnng wS 
fall with him. George granted the lequired permusion. 

Tbe duke lutd caused a large hall to be prepared in his 
palace of the PleitaenlRirg. Two pulpita had been erected 
opposite each other; tables were placed for the notaries 
commissioned to take down the ^scossion, and benches 
had been arranged for the spectators. The pnlpits and 
bmches were covered with handsome hangings. Orer the 
pidpit of the Wittemberg doctor was suspended the por- 
trait of Saint Martin, whose name he bore; over that 
of Doctor Eck, a representation of Saint George the cham- 
pion. ^ We shall see," said the presumptuous £ck, as 
he looked at this emblem, " whether I shall not ride over 
my enemies.'* Eyery thing announced the importance that 
was attached to this contest. 

On the 25th June, both parties met at the palace to 
hear the regulations that were to be obsenred during the 
dispntatiiHi. Eck, who had more confidenca in his deda- 
Btations and gestures than in his arguments, exclaimed, 
" We will dispute freely and extemporaneously ; and the 
notaries shall not take down our words in writing." 

Carlstadt. — " It has been agreed that the disputation 
should be reported, published, and submitted to the judg- 
ment c^ all men." 

£oK. — *^ To take down ev^ thing that is said is di- 
spiriting to die c^nbatants, and prolongs &e battle. There 
is an end to that animation which such a discussion re- 
qmres. Do not check the flow of eloquence."* 

The friends of Doctor Eck supported his proposition, but 
Carlstadt persisted m his objectioiis. Vhe champion of 
Borne was obtiged to give way, 

Eck.—" Be it so; it shdl be taken down. But do not 
lit the notes be publiehed before they have been submitted 
le^ie examination oi eboseR jvdges." 

LuTHEB. — " Does then the truth of Doctor Eck and his 
f(A9wers dread Ae l^^l*" 

Eck. — ^^ We must have judges." 

Ldtheb.— " What judgea?" 

^ * MelanctL 0pp. !..». KmOt^ •Won. 
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EcK.--^ Whtt the dif^vtstiom if fturfwd, IK viU anaaf^ 
about tdfleting ^lemJ* 

The afefect of tte paitisaais of Rome was evideiit If Uie 
"Wittambei^ drrineB accepted •judges, tiiey were bst; for 
their adyersaries were sure beforehaad ol those who woidd 
be applied to. If they refosed these judges, they would be 
eovered with shame, for their opponents would circulate the 
report that they wei:e afraid to submit their opinions to im- 
partial arbitrators. 

The jadges whom the reformen demanded were, not any 
particular iodrridual, whose opinion had been previously 
formed, but all Ghnstendom. They appealed to this uni- 
versal suflfrage. Besides, it was a slight matter to them 
if they were condemned, if, while pleading their cause 
before the whole world, they brought a few souls to the 
knowledge of the truth. " Luther," says a Romanist 
historian, " required all men for his judges ; that is, such a 
tribunal that no urn could have been vast enough to con- 
tain the votes.*** 

They separated. *' See what artifices they employ," said 
Luther and his Mends one to another. " They desire no 
dottbt to have the pope or the universttiee for judges." 

In fact, on the next morning the Romanist (Mvines sent 
one of their number to Luther, who was commissioned to 

propose that their judge should be — the pope I " The 

popeT said Luther ; ^ how can I possibly agree to Ihis?^ 

^ Beware," esclaimed «i his friends, " of acceding to con- 
cUtions so wjiist." Efk and his party held another eounciL 
They gave ftp ibe pope, saad |Ht)posed eertain universities. 
" Do not deprive us of the liberty ^^eh you had previooriy 
granted,'' answered Lfither. — ^^ We cannot give way on this 
pomt,* repMed Acy-— " Well then I** esclaaned Luther, " I 
wifl take jio part in the diseussion t"f 

Again the parties separated, aaid titas matter was a gene- 
ral topie of coBvenatign throughout the city. Tnther,'' 
rperyvbeie exdahned the Rsmsnsts, '* Lvther wfll not 

* Aiebat, ad aniyersos mortales peiiiiiere ju^dnm, li«c •si»d trifaonal 
CGJQS colli/j;eiidi8 calculis nulb una satis oi4>az. FallaTidnl, i 55. 
t L. 0pp. CL.) XTii. 24S. 
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dispntel He wiU not acknowledge any jndgeP His 

words were commented on and misrepresented, and his ad- 
-versaries endeavoured to place them in the most unfavonr- 
aUe light '' What I does he really decline the dl8cas8i<m?" 
said the reformer's best friends. They went to him and 
expressed their alarm. '^ You refuse to take any part in 
the discussion 1" cried they. " Your refusal will bring ever- 
lasting disgrace on your university and on your cause." 
This was attacking Luther on his weakest side. — '' Well, 
then!" replied he, his heart overflowing with indignation, 
'' I accept the conditions imposed upon me; but I reserve 
the right of appeal, and except against the court of Rome.* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Opening of the Dispatation-^Speech of Mosellanos^rtfnt, Sancte Spiri- 
liM— Portraits of Lather and Carlstadt— Doctor Eok— Garlstadt's 
Books— Merit of Congmity— Natural Powers— Scholastic Distinction 
—Point at which Rome and the Reformation diyerge— -Liberty giren 
to Man by Grace— Garlstadt's Notes— Clamour of the Spectators— 
Melancthon daring the Disputation— His Opinion— Eck's Manoeuvres 
—Luther Preaches— Citizens of Leipsic— Quarrels between the Stu- 
dents and Doctors. 

Tbos 27th of June was the day appointed for the opening of 
the discussion. Early in the morning the two parties 
assembled in the college of the university, and thence went 
in procession to the Church of Saint Thomas, where a 
solemn mass was performed by order and at the expense 
of the duke. After the service, they proceeded to the 
ducal palace. At their head were Duke Greorge and the 
Duke of Pomerania ; after them came counts, abbots, 
knights, and other persons of distinction, and last of all 
the doctors of the two parties. A guard composed of 
seventy-siz citizens, armed with halberds, accompanied 
the train, with banners flying and to the sound of martial 
music It halted at the castle-gates. 

•L.Opp.(L.)zyii.24S. 
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The procession having reached the palace, each took 
his station in the hall appointed for the discussion. Duke 
George, the hereditary Prince John, Prince George of 
Anhalt, then twelve years old, and tiie Duke of Pomer- 
ania, occupied the seats assigned them. 

Mosellanus ascended the pulpit to remind the theologi- 
ans, by the duke's order, in what manner they were to 
dispute. ^'K you fall to quarrelling,'' said the speaker, 
/' what diiSerence will there be between a theologian in dis- 
cussion and a shameless duellist? What is your object 
in gaining the victory, if it be not to recover a brother 

from the error of his ways? It appears to me that 

each of you should desire less to conquer than to be 
conquered I"* 

When this address was terminated, sacred music re- 
sounded through the halls of the Pleissenburg ; all the 
assembly knelt down, and the ancient hymn of invocation 
to the Holy Ghost, Venij Sancte iSpiritu8-\' was sung. 
This was a solenm moment in the annals of the Refor- 
mation. Thrice the invocation was repeated, and while 
this solemn strain was heard, the defenders of the old 
doctrine and the champions of the new; the churchmen 
of the Middle Ages and those who sought to restore the 
church of the apostles, here assembled and confounded with 
one another, humbly bent their heads to the earth. The 
ancient tie of one and the same communion still bound 
together all those different minds ; the same prayer still 
proceeded from all those lips, as if pronounced by one 
heart. 

These were the last moments of outward— of dead unity : 
a new unity of spirit and of life was about to begin. The 
Holy Ghost was invoked upon the Church, and was prepar- 
ing to answer and to renovate Christendom. 

The singing and the prayers bemg ended, they all rose 
up. The discussion was about to open ; but as it was 
past the hour of noon, it was deferred until two o'clock. 

The duke invited to his table the principal persons who 
were to be present at the discussion. After the repast, they 
* Seckend. p. 209. t Come, Holy Spirit. 
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I9tened to the CMtle. The great hall was filled with «p6G- 
taton. DkqnitatiDiiB of tlus kind were the public meetings 
of tfast -age. It was heie that the representatives of their 
day agitated the qimstions that oecapied all minds. The 
speakers were soon at their posts. That the reader may 
form a better 'idea of their appearance, we will give their 
portraits as drawn by one of the most impartial witnesses 
of the contest. 

^ Martin Luther is of middle stature, and so thin, in con-, 
sequence of his studies, that his bones may almost be 
counted. He is in the prime of life, and has a clear and 
sonorous voice. His knowledge and understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures is unparalleled ; he has the Word of God 
at his fingers' ends.* Besides this, he possesses great store 
of arguments and ideas. One might perhaps desire a little 
more judgment in arranging his subjects. In conversation 
he is pleasing and afOable ; there is nothing harsh or austere 
about him; he can accommodate himself to every one; 
his manner of speaking is agreeable and unembarrassed. He 
displays firmness, and has always a cheerful air, what- 
ever may be bis adversaries' threats ; so that it is difficult 
to believe that he could undertake such great things without 
the Divine protection. He is blamed, however, for being more 
caustic, wben reproving others, than becomes a theologian, 
particularly when putting forward novelties in religion. 

^' Carlstadt is of shorter stature ; his complexion is dark 
and sim-bumt, Ins voice unpleasing, Ins memory less trust- 
worthy than Lndier^, and he is more incfined to anger. He 
possesses, however, though in a smaller degree, the qualities 
that distingnii^ bis Mend. 

'' Eck is iiaU, broadnshouldered, and has a strong and 
fbenmgh €^ennan voice. He has good lungs, so that he 
would be heard wdll in a liieatre, and would even make an 
QDoelleBt town-crier. His accent is rather vulgar than 
etegamt. He iias not that gracefulness so much extolled by 
Fabius and Cioero. His montli, his ^es, and his whole 

* fieinfi Gelehmmkeit aber nnd Terataiid in beili/i;er Schrift ist un- 
vergleichlich, so class er fieist alles im Griff hat. Mosellaiiiis fai Seck- 
cnd. p. 206. 



nounteiuuiee give you te idea of a soldier or a Imtcher 
rather than of a divine.* He has an excellent memory, 
and if he had only as much understanding, he would be 
really a perfect man. Bat he is slow of comprehension, and 
is wanting- in judgment, without which all other qualities 
are useless. Hence, in disputing, he heaps together, without 
selection or discernment, a mass of passages from the Bible, 
quotations from the Fathers, and [ffoofs of all kinds. He 
has, besides, an impudence almost beyond conception. If he 
is embarrassed, he breaks off from the subject he is treating 
of, and plunges into another; he sometimes even takes up 
bis adversary's opinion, clothing it in other words, and with 
extraordinary skill attributes to his opponent the absurdity 
he had been himself defending.** 

Such, accordmg to Mosellanus, were the men at that 
Ume attracting the attention of the crowd which thronged 
the great hall of the Pleissenburg. 

The dispute began between £ck and Carlstadt. 

Eck's eyes were fixed for a moment on certain objects 
that lay on the desk of his adversary's pulpit, and which 
seemed to disturb him ; they were the Bible and the holy 
Fathers. ^ I decline the discussion,'* exclaimed he sud- 
denly, " if you are permitted to bring your books with you." 
Surprising that a divine should have recourse to books m order 
to ^pute I £ck*s astonishment was still more marvellous. 
^ It is the fig-kaf winch this Adam makes use of to hide his 
8hame,"f «dd Lather. ^ Did net Augustine consult his 
books when arguing with the Manicheans?" What did 
that matter? £ek's partisans raised a great clamour. The 
other side did the same. ^ The man has no memory," said 
Eck. At last it was arranged, according to the wish of the 
Chancellor of Ingelstadt, that each i^ould rely upon his 
memory and Ins too^se only. ^' Thus tiiea," said many, 
'^ the object of this dilatation wiU not be to discover the 

* Das iSiaul, A^geii nxul gaiuDe Greaicht, presentirt ehe-einen Fleischer 
•der Soldaten, al£ einen Theologum. Mosellanus in Seckend. 206. 

i* Pnetezit tsmcn et Ido Adam ille foliam fici -puMhenimum. L. 
Epp,i.2S4. 
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truth, but what praise is to be conferred on the tongue and 
the memory of the disputants." 

As we are unable to give the details of tlus discussion, 
which lasted seventeen days, we shall, as an historian ex- 
{Nresses it, imitate the painters, who, when they have to re- 
present a battle, set the most memorable actions in the fore- 
ground, and leave the others in the distance.* 

The subject of discussion between Eck and Carlstadt was 
important. << Man's will, before his conversion," said Carl- 
stadt, '' can perform no good work : every good work comes 
entirely and exclusively from GU)d, who gives man first the 
will to do, and then the power of accomplishing." This 
truth had been proclaimed by Scripture, which says : It is 
€rod which worJceth in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure ;j;- and by Saint Augustine, who, in his dispute 
with the Pelagians, had enunciated it in nearly the same 
terms. Every work in -which the love of God and obedience 
towards Him do not exist is deprived in the eyes of the Al- 
mighty of all that can render it good, even should it origi- 
nate in the best of human motives. Now there is in man a 
natural opposition to God — ^an opposition that the unaided 
strength of man cannot surmount. He has neither the will 
nor the power to overcome it This must therefore be 
effected by the Divine will 

This is the whole question of free will — so simple, and 
yet so decried by the world. Such had been the doctrine 
of the Church. But the schoolmen had so explained it that 
it was not recognisable. Undoubtedly (said they) the natu- 
ral will of man can do nothing really pleasing to God; 
but it can do much towards rendering men meet to re- 
ceive the grace of God, and more worthy to obtain it. 
They called these preparations a merit of congruity : f 
"because it is congruous," said Thomas Aquinas, "that 
Grod should treat with particular favour him who makes a 
good use of his own will." And, as regards the conversion 
to be effected in man, undoubtedly it must be accomplished 
by the grace of God, which (according to the schoohnen) 

* PaUaTiemi, i. 65. t FhilippiiuiB iL 18. 

Z Heritnm e<ni0niiuii. 
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should taring it about, bnt not to the exclusion of his natural 
powers. These powers (said they) were not destroyed by 
sin : sin only opposes an obstacle to their deyelopment ; but 
so soon as this obstacle is removed (and it was this, in their 
opinion, that the grace oT God had to effect) the action of 
these xx>wers begins again. The bird, to use one of their 
favourite comparisons, that has been tied for some time, 
has in this state neither lost its ability nor forgotten the art 
of flying ; but some hand must loose the bonds, in order that 
he may again make use of his wings. This is the case with 
man, said they.* 

Such was the question agitated between Eck and Carl- 
stadt. At first Eck had appeared to oppose all Carlstadt's 
propositions on this subject ; but finding his position unten- 
able, he said: '^I grant that the will has not the power of 
doing a good work, and that it receives this power from 
God.** — ^^ Do you acknowledge then," asked Carlstadt, over- 
joyed at obtaining so important a concession, " that every 
good work comes entirely firom God?" — ^**The whole good 
work really proceeds from God, but not wholly," cunningly 
replied the scholastic doctor. — " Truly, this is a discovery not 
nnworthy of the science of divinity," exclaimed Melancthon. 
— " An entire apple," continued Eck, " is produced by the 
sun, but not entirely and without the co-operation of the 
plant." f Most certainly it has never yet been maintained 
that an apple is produced solely by the sun. 

Well then, said the opponents, plunging deeper into this im- 
portant and dehcate question of philosophy and religion, let 
us inquire how God acts upon man, and how man conducts 
himself under this action. "I acknowledge," said Eck, 
'^ that the first impulse in man's conversion proceeds from 
God, and that the will of man in this instance is entirely 
passive." t Thus far the two parties were agreed. "I 
acknowledge," said Carlstadt, " that after this first impulse 

• Planck,!. J76. 

•f Qnanqiiam totnm opus Dei sit, non tamen totahter a Dex) esse, quern- 
admodora totnm pomum efficitnr a sole, sed non a sole totaliier et sinfi 
plantsB efficentia. Pallayicini, i. 58. 

X Motionem sen inspirationem preyenientem esse a solo Deo ; et ibi 
liberam aibitrinm habet se passiye. 
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wbich pirMeeds from Grcd, something must come cm tiie 
part of man, — something that St Panl denominates w&l, 
and which the fathers entitle consent" Here again they 
were both agreed: but from this point they diverged. " Thh 
eonsent of man," said Eck, '' comes partly from our natond 
will, and partly from God's grace."* — " No," said Carlstadt; 
" Gk)d must entirely create this will in man." f — Upon this 
Eck manifested anger and astonishment at hearing words 
80 fitted to make man sensible of his nothingness. " Your 
doctrine,?' exclaimed he, ^converts a man into a stone, a 
log, incapable of any reaction !" — " What I" replied the 
reformers, "the faculty of receiving this strength which 
God produces in him, this faculty which (according to us) 
man possesses, does not sufficiently distinguish him from a 
logor astone?"— "But," said their antagonist, "by deny- 
ing that man has any natural ability, you contradict all 
eiqierienoe." — " We do not deny," replied they, " that man 
possesses a certain ability, and that he has the power of 
reflection, meditation, and choice. We consider this power 
and ability as mere instruments that can produce no good 
work, until the hand of God has set them in motion. They 
are like a saw in the hands of a sawyer." J 

The great doctrine of free will was here discussed ; and it 
was ea^ to demonstrate that ^e doctrine of the reformers 
did not deprive man of his hberty as a moral agent, and make 
him a mere passive nmchine. The liberty of a moral agent 
consists in his- power of acting conformably to his choice. 
Every action performed without external constraint, and in 
consequence of the determination of the soul itself, is a free 
action. The soul is determined by motives ; but we conti- 
nually observe the same motives acting differently on dif- 
ferent minds. Many men do not act in conformity with the 
motives of which, however, they acknowledge the full force. 
This inefficacy of motives proceeds from the obstacles op- 
posed to them by the corruption of the understanding, and 
of the heart But God, by giving man a new heart and a 

• Partim a Deo, partim a libero arbitrio. 

i* Ck>ii8eiitit homOj sed consensas est donnm Dei. Consentire non est 
agere. t Ut sezia> in muin hominis trafaentis. 
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new spirit, removes these obstades ; and by remoTing: dienii^ 
far from depriying him of his libertj, He takes away, on 
the contrary, everything that prevented him from acting 
freely, from listening to the voice of his conscience, and, in t|ie 
words of the Grospel, makes himyr^^ indeed (John viiL 36). 

A trivial circumstance interrupted the discussion. We 
learn from Eck,* that Carlstadt had prepared a number of 
arguments ; and, like many public speakers of our own day, 
he was reading what he had written.. £ck saw in this the 
tactics of a mere learner, and objected to it Carlstadt, em- 
barrassed, and fearing that he should break down if he w^:e 
deprived of his papers, persisted. '' Ah T' exclaimed the 
schoolman, proud of the advantage he thought he had 
obtained, '' his memory is not so good as mine/' The point 
was referred to the arl^trators, who permitted the reading of 
extracts from the Fathers, but decided that in other respeetg 
the disputants should speak extempore. 

This first part of the diqmtaiion was often interrupted by 
the noise of the spectators. They were in commotion, and 
frequently raised their voices* Any proposition that offended 
the ears of the minority hnmediately excited their damoun^ 
and then, as in our own days, the galleries were often called 
to order. The disputants themselves were sometimes caixiad - 
away by the heat of discusnoik 

Near Luther sat Melancthon, who attracted ahnost as much 
attention as his neighbour. He was of small stature, and 
appeared litde more than eighteen years old. Luther, who 
was a head taller, seemed connected with him in the closest 
friendship ; they came in, went out, and took their walks 
together. " To look at Melancthon,'' wrote a Swiss theolo- 
gian who studied at Wittemberg,f " you would say he was 
a mere boy ; but in understanding, learning, and talent, he 
is a giant, and I cannot comprehend how such heights of 
wisdom and genius can be found in so small a body." Be* 
tween the sittings, Melancthon conversed with Carlstadt and 
Lutiier. He aided them in preparing for the combat, and 
suggested the arguments with which his extensive learning 

* Seckendorf, p. 192. 

t John Kessler, afterwards the reformer of Saint Gall, 
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furnished him ; bat during the discussion he remained quietly 
seated among the spectators, and carefully listened to the 
words of the theologians.* From time to time, however, he 
came to the assistance of Carlstadt ; and when the latter was 
near giving way under the powerful declamation of the Chan- 
cellor of Ingolstadt, the young professor whispered a word, 
or slipped him a piece of paper, on which the answer was 
written. Eck having perceived thb on one occasion, and feel- 
ing indignant that this granmiarian, as he called him, should 
dare interfere in the discussion, turned towards him and said 
haughtily : " Hold your tongue, Philip ; mind your studies, 
and do not disturb me."f Perhaps Eck at that time foresaw 
how formidable an opponent he would afterwards find in thi» 
young man. Luther was offended at the gross insult directed 
against his friend. " Philip's judgment," said he, " has 
greater weight with me than that of a thousand Doctor Ecks.'* 

The calm Melancthon easily detected the weak points of 
the discussion. " We cannot help feeling surprise," said he, 
with that wisdom and beauty which we find in all his words, 
" when we think of the violence with which these subjects 
were treated. How could any one expect to derive any profit 
from it ? The Spirit of Gk)d loves retirement and silence : it in 
then that it penetrates deep into our hearts. The bride of 
Christ does not dwell in the streets and market-places, but 
leads her Spouse into the house of her mother." f 

Each party claimed the victory. Eck strained every nerve 
to appear the conqueror. As the points of divergence almost 
touched each other, he frequently exclaimed that he had con- 
vinced his opponent ; or else, like another Proteus (said Lu- 
ther), he suddenly turned round, put forth Carlstadt's opinions 
in other words, and asked him, with a tone of triumph, if lie 
did not find himself compelled to yield. And the unskilful 
auditors, who could not detect the manoeuvre of the sophist, 
applauded and exulted with him. In many respects the} 
were not equally matched. Carlstadt was slow, and on some 
occasions did not reply to his adversary's objections until the 

* Lipdcte pagnte otiosos spectator in reliquo yulgo sedi. Corp. Ref. i. 
111. 
t Tace tn, Philippe, ac tua stadia cura, nee me perturba. Ibid. i. 14^. 
^ Melancth. 0pp. p. 134. 
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next day. Eck, on the contrary, was a master in his science, 
and found whatever he required at the very instant. J9e en- 
tered the hall with a disdainful air ; ascended the rostrum 
with a firm step ; and there he tossed himself about, paced 
to and fro, spoke at the full pitch of his sonorous voice, had 
a reply ready for every argument, and bewildered his hearers 
by his memory and skill. And yet, without perceiving it, 
£ck conceded during the discussion much more than he had 
intended. His partisans laughed aloud at each of his de- 
vices ; " but (said Luther) I seriously believe that their 
laughter was mere pretence, and that in their hearts they 
were annoyed at seeing their chief, who had commenced the 
battle with so many bravados, abandon his standard, desert 
his army, and become a shameless runaway.''* 

Three or four days after the opening of the conference, 
the disputation was interrupted by the festival of Peter and 
Paul the apostles. 

On this occasion the Duke of Pomerania requested Luther 
to preach before him in his chapeL Luther cheerfully con- 
sented. But the i^e was soon crowded, and as the number of 
hearers kept increasing, the assembly was transferred to the 
great hall of the castle, in which the discussion was held. 
Luther diose his text from the Gospel of the day, and jNreached 
on the grace of God and the power of Saint Peter. What 
Luther ordinarily maintained before an audience composed of 
men of learning, he then set before the people. Christianity 
causes the light of truth to shine upon the humblest as well as 
the most elevated minds ; it is this which distinguishes it from 
every other religion and from every system of philosophy. 
The theologians of Leipsic, who had heard Luther preach, 
hastened to report to Eck the scandalous words with which 
then- ears had been shocked. " You must reply/' exclaimed 
they ; " you must publicly refute these subtle errors." Eck 
desired nothing better. All the churches were open to him, 
and four times in succession he went into the pulpit to cry 
down Luther and his sermon. Luther's friends were in- 
dignant at this. They demanded that the Wittemberg 
divine should be heard in his turn. But it was all in vain. 

* Belictis signis desertorom ezerdtns et transfofun fketom. L. 0pp. i. 
295. • 
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The pnlpits were open to the adv^saries of the eyangelical 
doctrine; they were closed against those who proclainied 
it. '' I was silent," said Lnther, '' and was forced to suffer 
myself to be attacked, insulted, and calumniated, without 
cren the power of excusing or defending myself."* 

It was not only the ecclesiastics who manifested their 
opposition to the evangelical doctors : the citizens of Leipsic 
were, in this respect, of the same opinion as the clergy. 
A blind fanaticism had rendered them the dupes of the 
falsehood and hatred that the priests were attempting to 
propagate. The principal inhabitants did not visit either 
Luther or Carlstadt K they met them in the street, they 
did not salute them, and endeavoured to traduce their 
characters with the duke. But on the contrary they paid 
frequent visits to the Doctor of Ingolstadt, and ate and drank 
with him. The latter feasted with them, entertaining them 
with a description of the costly banquets to which he had 
been invited in Germany and Italy, sneering at Luther who 
had imprudently rushed upon his invincible sword, slowly 
quafling the beer of Saxony the better to compare it with that 
of Bavaria, and casting amorous glances (he boasts of it him- 
self) on the frail fair ones of Leipsic. His manners, which were 
rather free, did not give a favourable idea of his morals.-}* 
They were satisfied with offering Luther the wine usually 
presented to the disputants. Those who were favourably 
disposed towards him, concealed their feelings from the 
public ; many, like Nicodemus of old, visited him stealthily 
and by night Two men alone honourably distinguished 
themselves by pubh'cly declaring their friendship for him. 
They were Doctor Auerbach, whom we have ahready seen 
at Augsburg, and Doctor Pistor the younger. 

The greatest agitation prevailed in the city. The two 
parties were like two hostile camps, and they sometimes 
came to blows. Frequent quarrels took place in the 
taverns between the students of Leipsic and those of Wit- 
temberg. It was generally reported, even in the meetings 
of the clergy, that Luther carried a devil about with him 
shut up in a little box. " I don't know whether the devil 

* Mich verklagen, schelten und schmAlieii. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 247. 
t £ck to HaTGQ and Bourkard, lit July 1519. Walch. xy. 14£6. 
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ifl in the box or merely under his froek,'' said £ck insidi- 
ously ; '' but he is certainly in one or the other." 

Several doctors of the two parties had lodgings during 
the disputation in the house of the printer Herbipolis. 
They became so outrageous, that their host was compelled 
to station a police-officer, armed with a halberd, at the head 
of the table, with orders to prevent the guests from coming 
to Mows. One day Baumgartner, an indulgence-merchant, 
quarrelled with a gentleman, a friend of Luther's, and gave 
way to such a violent fit of anger that he expired. ^^ I was 
one of those who carried him to his grave," said Froschel, 
who relates the circumstance.* In this manner did the 
general ferment in men's minds display itself. Then, as in 
our own times, the speeches in the pulpits found an echo in 
the drawingHTOom and in the streets. 

Duke Greorge, although strongly biassed in Eck's favour, 
did not display so much passion as his subjects. He invited 
£ek, Luther, and Carlstadt to meet each other at his table. He 
even begged Luther to come and see him in private ; but it 
was not long before he displayed all the prejudices with 
which he had been inspired against the reformer. " By your 
Yfiurk on the Lord's Prayer," said the duke with dispWsure, 
*^ you have misled the consciences of many. There are some 
people who complain that they have not been able to repeat 
a single jMrttr-fiofter for four days together," 



CHAPTER V. 

The Hienrehy ud lUtioiuJism— The Two Peasants' Sons ~Eck and 
Lnther begin —The Head of the Church— Primacy of Rome— Equality 
of BIdiope— Peter the Foundation-stone— Christ the Corner-stone— 
£ek insimiates that Luther is a Hnssito— Lnther on the Doctrine of 
Hnas— Agitation among the Hearers— The Word alone— The Court- 
fool— Luther at Mass— Saying of the Doke— Purgatory— Close of the 
Discussion. 

On the 4th of July the discussion between Eck and Luther 
commenced. Everything seemed to promise that it would 
*Liischer,iiL278. 
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be more violent, more decisive, and more interesting than 
that which had just concluded, and which had gradually 
thinned the hall. The two cotnbatants entered the arena 
resolved not to lay down their arms until victory declared in 
favour of one or the other. The general expectation was 
aroused, for the papal primacy was to be the subject of dis- 
cussion. Christianity has two great adversaries : hierarchism 
and rationalism. Rationalism, in its application to the doc- 
trine of man's ability, had been attacked by the reformers in 
the previous part of the Lieipsic disputation. Hierarchism, con- 
sidered in what is at once its summit and its base, — ^the doc- 
trine of papal authority, — was to be contested in the second. 
On the one side appeared £ck, the champion of the established 
religion, vaunting of the discussions he had maintained, as 
a general boasts of his campaigns.* On the other side ad- 
vanced Luther, who seemed destined to reap persecution and 
ignominy from this struggle, but who still presented himself 
with a good conscience, a firm resolution to sacrifice every- 
thing in the cause of truth, and an assurance grounded in 
faith in God, and in the deliverance He grants to all who 
trust in Him. New convictions had sunk deep into his soul; 
they were not as yet arranged into a system ; but in the heat 
of the combat they flashed forth like lightning. Serious and 
daring, he showed a resolution that made light of every 
obstacle. On his features might be seen the traces of the 
storms his soul had encountered, and the courage with 
which he was prepared to meet fresh tempests. These com- 
batants, both sons of peasants, and the representatives of the 
two tendencies that still divide Christendom, were about to 
enter upon a contest on which depended, in great measure, 
the future prospects of the State and of the Church. 

At seven in the morning the two disputants were in their 
pulpits, surrounded by a numerous and attentive assembly. 

Luther stood up, and with a necessary precaution, he said 
modestly : — 

" In the name of the Lord, Amen I I declare that the 

* Faciebat hoc Eccius quia certam sibi gloriam propositam cernebat, 
propter propositionem meam, in qua negabam Papam esso jure diyino 
caput Ecclesise : hio patuit ei campus magnds. L. 0pp. in Prsef. 
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respect I bear to the sovereign pontiff would have prevented 
my entering upon this discussion, if the excellent Dr. £ck had 
not dragged me into it** 

EcK. — " In thy name, gentle Jesus 1 before descending 
into the lists, I protest before you, most noble lords, that all 
that I may say is in submission to the judgment of the first 
of all sees, and of him who is its possessor." 

After a brief silence, Eck continued : 

'^ There is in the Church of God a primacy that cometh 
from Christ himself. The Church militant was formed in 
the image of the Church triumphant. Now, the latter is a 
monarchy in which the hierarchy ascends step by step up to 
Grod, its sole chief. For this reason Christ has established 
a similar order upon earth. What a monster the Church 
would be if it were without a head !"* 

Luther, turning towards the assembly, — " When Dr. Eck 
declares that the universal Church must have a head, he 
says well. If there is any one among us who maintains the 
oontrary, let him stand up I As for me, it is no concern of 
mine." 

Eck. — " If the Church militant has never been without a 
head, I should like to know who it can be, if not the Roman 
pontiff?" 

Luther. — " The head of the Church militant is Clirist 
himself, and not a man. I believe this on the testimony of 
God's Word. He must reign, says Scripture, till he hath ptU 
all enemies under hisfeet.-j;- Let us not listen to those who 
banish Christ to the Church triumphant in heaven. His 
kingdom is a kingdom of faith. We cannot see our Head, 
and yet we have one." J 

Eck, who did not consider himself beaten, had recourse to 
other arguments, and resumed : 

" It is from Rome, according to Saint Cyprian, that sacer- 
dotal unity has proceeded." § 

• Nam quod monstrum esset, Ecclesiam esse acephalam ! L. 0pp. 
Lat. i. 243. 1 1 Corinthians xv. 25. 

t Ptorsus andiendi non sunt qui Christum extra Ecclesiam militaatem 
tendunt in trinmphantem, cum sit regnum fidei. Caput nostrum noxi 
fidemus ; tamen habemns. L. 0pp. Lat. i. p. 243. 

§ Unde saoerdotalis unitas exorta est. Ibid. 
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LuTBEB. — ** For the Western Church, I grant it But is 
not this same Roman Church the offspring of that of Jeru- 
salem ? It is the latter, properly speaking, that is the nursing* 
mother of all the churches.*** 

EcK. — ^" Saint Jerome declares that if an extraordinary 
power, superior to all others, were not given to the pope,f 
there would be in the churches as many sects as there were 
pontiffs." 

LuTHEB. — " Given : that is to say, if all the rest of 
believers consent to it, this power might be conceded to the 
chief pontiff &^ human right,^ And I will not deny, that if all 
the believers in the world agree in recognising as first and 
supreme pontiff either the Bishop of Rome, or of Paris, or of 
Magdeburg, we should acknowledge him as such from the 
respect due to this general agreement of the Church ; but 
that has never been seen yet, and never will be seen. Even 
in our own days, does not the Greek Church refuse its assent 
to Rome?" 

Luther was at that time prepared to acknowledge the pope 
as chief magistrate of the Church, freely elected by it ; but 
he denied that he was pope of Divine right. It was not till 
much later that he denied that submission was in any way- 
due to him : and this step he was led to take by the Leipsie 
disputation. But Eck had ventured on ground better known 
to Luther than to himself. The latter could not, indeed, 
maintain his thesis that the papacy had existed during the 
preceding four centuries only. Eck quoted authorities of an 
earlier date, to which Luther could not reply. Criticism had 
not yet attacked the False Decretals. But the nearer the 
discussion approached the primitive ages of the Church, the 
greater was Luther's strength. Eck appealed to the Fathers ; 
Luther replied to him from the Fathers, and all the by- 
standers were struck with his superiority over his rival. 

" That the opinions I set forth are those of Saint Jerome,*' 

* Hseo eM matrix proprie omnium eccIeBiamm. L. 0pp. Lai. i 244. 

f Cui si non ezaora qusdam et ab omnibus eminena detur potestas. 
Ibid. 243. 

I Detur, inqnit hoc est jure homano, posset fieri, eoDsenlientibasMsteris 
omnibus fidelibos. Ibid. 244. 
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said he, *^ I prove by the e^Mstle of St. Jerome himself to 
Evagrius : ^ £Yery Inshop/ says he, ' whether at Bome, 
Eugtthium, Constantinople, Rhegium, Tanis, or Alexandria, 
is partaker of the same merit and of the same priesthood.* 
The power of riches, the hnmiliation of poverty, are the only 
things that make a difference in the rank of the bishops.' " 

From the writings of the Fathers, Lather passed to the 
decisions of the councils, which consider the Bishop of Home 
as only the first among his peers.f 

" We read,** said he, " in the decree of the Council of 
AMca, ' The iMshop of the first see shall neither be called 
prince of the pontiffs, nor soTcreign pontiff^ nor by any other 
name of that kind ; but only bishop of the first see.' K the 
monarchy of the Bishop of Rome was of Divine right," con- 
tinued Luther, ''would not this be an heretical injunction?" 

£ck replied by one of those subtle distinctions that were 
BO familiar to him : — 

'' Tbe bishop of Rome, if you will have it so, is not uni- 
▼ersal bishop, but bishop of die universal Church." j; 

Luther. — ^^ I shall make no reply to this : let our hearers 
form their own opinion of rt."— " Certainly," added he direct- 
ly, '' this is an explanation very worthy of a theologian, and 
calculated to satisfy a disputant who thirsts for glory. It 
is not for nothing, it seems, that I have remained at great 
expense at Leipsic, since I have learnt that the pope is not, 
in truth, the universal bishop, but the bishop of the uni- 
versal Chardi!"§ 

EcK.— "Well then, I will come to the pomt The 
worthy doctor calls upon me to prove that the primacy of 
the Church of Rome is of Divine right. I will prove it by 
this expression of Christ : Thou aH Peters <md on this rock 
will I build my Church. Saint Augustine, in one of his 
epistles, has thus explained the meaning of this passage : 
* Thou art Peter, and on this rock (that is to say, on Peter) 

* Ejusdem meriti et ejiudem saccrdotii est. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 244. 
f Primn inter pwei. 

t Non epiflcopos uniTenaliB, sed uniTersalis EodesiB epiflcopiik 
Ibid. 246. 
I £^l^oriarBMtot#z»iBiliBOiifhifltfm. L.£pp.i.29A. 
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I will build my Church.' It is true that in another place ^^^ 
the same father has explained that by this rock we should '^^ 
understand Christ himself^ but he has not retracted his for- 
mer exposition." 

LuTHEB. — ^ If the reverend doctor desires to attack me, 
let him first reconcile these contradictions in Saint Augus- 
tine. For it is most certain that Augustine has said many 
times that the rock was Christ, and perhaps not more than 
once that it was Peter himself But eyen should Saint 
Augustine and all the Fathers say that the Apostle is the 
rock of which Christ speaks, I would resist them, single- 
handed, in reliance upon the Holy Scriptures, that is, oa 
Divine right;* for it is written: Other foimdation can no 
man lay than th<U is laidj which is Jesus Ghrist.j;' Peter 
himself terms Christ the chief corner-stone, and a living 
stone on fohich toe are built up a spiritual house" jf. 

EcK. — ^^'I am surprised at the humility and modesty, 
with which the reverend doctor undertakes to oppose, alone, 
so many illustrious Fathers, and pretends to know more 
than the sovereign ponti£&, the councils, the doctors, and 

the universities! It would be surprising, no doubt, if 

Grod had hidden the truth from so many saints and martyrs 
—until the advent of the reverend father!" 

Luther. — " The Fathers are not against me. Saint Aug- 
ustine and Saint Ambrose, both most excellent doctors, teach 
as I teach. Super isto articulo fdeiy fundata est Ecclesia^% 
says Saint Ambrose, when explaining what is meant by 
the rock on which the Church is built Let my opponent 
then set a curb upon his tongue. To express himself as he 
does, will only serve to excite contention, and not be to dis- 
cuss like a true doctor." 

Eck had no idea that his opponent's learning was so ex- 
tensive, and that he would be able to extricate himself from 
the toils that were drawn around him. " The reverend doc- 
tor," said he, " has come well armed into the lists. I beg 

* Resistam eis ego unus, auctoritate apostoli, id est, diyino jure. L. 
Opp. Lat i. 137. 
i- 1 Ck)rinthiaii8 iii. 11. t 1 Peter ii. 4, 5, 6. 

§ The Chnxoh is fonnded on that article of faith. L. Opp. Lai. i. 254. 
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-yom loidahipfl to excuse me, if I do not exhibit such aocn- 
iracy of research. I came here to dificuss, and not to make 
SL book." — ^Eck was surprised but not beaten. As he had 
no more arguments to adduce, he had recourse to a wretched 
and spiteful trick, wliich, if it did not vanquish his antagon- 
ist, must at least embarrass him greatly. If the accusation 
of being Bohemian, a heretic, a Hussite, can be fixed upon 
Luther, he is vanquished ; for the Bohemians were objects 
of abhorrence in the CShurch. The scene of combat was not 
far from the frontiers of Bohemia ; Saxony, after the sentence 
pronoimced on John Huss by the Council of Constance, had 
been exposed to all the horrors of a long and ruinous war ; 
it was its boast to have resisted the Hussites at that time ; 
the university of Leipsic had been foimded in opposition to 
the tendencies of John Huss ; and this discussion was going 
on in the presence of princes, nobles, and citizens, whose 
fathers had fallen in that celebrated contest To insinuate 
that Luther and Huss are of one mind, will be to inflict a 
most terrible blow on the former. It is to this stratagem 
that the Ingolstadt doctor now has recourse : ^^ From the 
earliest times, all good Christians have acknowledged that 
the Church of Bome derives its primacy direct from Christ 
himself and not from human right I must confess, how- 
ever, that the Bohemians, while they obstinately defended 
thdr errors, attacked this doctrine. I beg the worthy 
father's pardon, if I am an enemy of the Bohemians, because 
they are enemies of the Church, and if the present discussion 
has called these heretics to my recollection ; for, in my 
humble opinion, the doctor's conclusions are in every way 
fiavourable to these errors. It is even asserted that the 
Hussites are loudly boasting of it"* 

Eck had calculated well : his partisans received this per- 
fidious insinuation with the greatest favour. There was a 
movement of joy among the audience. "These insults," 
said the reformer afterwards, "tickled them much more 
agreeably than the discussion itself." 

Luther. — " I do not like and I never shall like a schism. 
Since on their own authority the Bohemians have separated 
* £t, at fama estj de hoc plarimum gratulantpr. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 250. 
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from our unity, tfaey have done wrong, even if the Divine 
right had pronounced in favour of their doctrines; for 
supreme Divine right is charity and oneness of mind."* 

It was during the morning sitting of the 5th 'of July that^^ 
Luther had made use of this language. Ihe meeting broke ^^ 
up shortly after, as it was the hour of dinn^. Lutheir felt ^ 
ill at ease. Had he not gone too far in thus condemning the ^ 
Christians of Bohemia ? Did they not hold the doctrines 
that Luther is now mdntaining ? He saw all the difficulties 
of his position. Shall he rise up against a council that con- 
demned John Huss, or shall he deny that sublime idea of a 
universal Christian Church which had taken full possession 
of his mind ? The unshaken Luther did not hesitate. He 
will do his duty, whatever may be the consequences. Ac- 
cordingly when the assembly met again at two in the after- 
noon, he was the first to speak. He said with firmness : 

'' Among the articles of faith held by John Huss and the 
Bohemians, there are some that are most christian. This is 
a positive certainty. Here, fat instance, is one : ' That there 
is but one universal Church ;' and here is another: ' It is 
not necessary for salvation to believe the Boman Church su- 
perior to all others.' It is of little consequence to me whether 

these things were said by Wickli£fe or by Huss they are 

truth." 

Luther's declaration iN*oduced a great sensation among his 
hearers. Huss — ^Wicklifie — ^those odious names, pronounced 
with approbation by a monk in the midst of a catholic assem- 
bly 1 An almost general murmur ran round the halL Duke 
George himself felt alarmed. He fancied he saw that ban- 
ner of civil war upraised in Saxony which had for so many 
years desolated the states of his maternal ancestors. Un- 
able to suppress his emoti(m, he placed his hands on his 
hips, shook his head, and exclaimed aloud, so that all the 
assembly heard him, " He is carried away by ragel"f 
The whole meeting was agitated : they rose up, each man 

* Nanqnam toihi pUtcnit, neo in eternum plaoebit qaodennque 

■ehisma Com supremimi jus diyinum sit charitas et unitas spirituB. 

L. 0pp. Lat. i. 250. 

t Das Walt die Snoht I 
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iapeakiiig to his neighbour, lliose who had giyen way to 
AowrinesB awoke. Luther's friencUi were in great perplexity; 
^while his enemies exulted. Manj who had thus ilEur listened 
to hnn with pleasure began to entertain doubts of his ortho- 
doxy. The impression produced on Duke George's mind bjr 
theae words was never efGeused ; from this moment he looked 
upon the reformer with an evil eye, and became his enemy.* 
Luther did not suffer himself to be intimidated by these 
murmurs. One of his principal arguments was, that the 
Greeks had never recognised the pope, and yet they had 
neyer been declared heretics; that the Greek Church had 
existed, still existed, and would exist, without the pope, and 
that it as much belonged to Christ as the Church of Borne 
did. Eck, on the contrary, impudently maintained that the 
Christian and the Roman Church were one and the same ; 
that the Greeks and Orientals, in abandoning the pope, had 
also abandoned the christian faith, and were indisputably 
heretics. *^ What !" exclaimed Luther, '^ are not Gregory 
of Nazianzum, Basil the Great, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and 
an immense number besides of Greek bishops — are they not 
saved? and yet they did not believe that the Church of 

Rome was above the other Churches! It is not in the 

power of the Roman p(mtifis to make new articles of faith. 
The christian believer acknowledges no other authority than 
Holy Scripture. This alone is the right 2>ivtn«.f I beg the 
worthy doctor to concede that the Roman pontiff were men, 
and that he will not make them gods." 

Eck then resorted to one of those jests which give a spe- 
cious air of triumph to him who employs them. 

" The reverend father is a v^ poor cook," said he ; ''he 
has made a terrible hodge-podge of Greek saints and here- 
tios ; so that the odour of sanctity in the one prevents us 
from smelling the poison of the others." j; 

* Nam adhso erat Dux Greorgios mihi non ininiieiiB, qaod sdebam oerto. 
L. 0pp. in Pnef. 

f Nee potest fidelis Chrifltianiis eogi iiltr» SMnun Scriptonun, qim est 
propnejuBdiyiinun. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 252. 

t At Rer. Pater, «r<if eoqminaruB miaiu initnietiiiy eommiseet naetos 
Groeos oam tchismaticii et bsreticiBy at faoo Mmotitatis Patrnm hsBreti- 
eomoi taeatmr perfidlam. Ibid. 
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LuTHEBy intenrupHng Eck with warmth. — ^^ The worth] 
doctor is becoming abusive. In my opinion, there can 
no communion between Christ and BeliaL" 

Luther had made a great stride in advance. In 1516 and 
1517, he had only attacked the sermons of the indulgence- 
hawkers and the scholastic doctrines, but had respected 
the papal decrees. Somewhat later he had rejected these 
decrees, and had appealed to a council Now he had thrown 
off even this latter authority, declaring that no council could 
lay down a new article of faith, and claim to be infaUible. 
Thus had all human authorities fallen successively before 
him ; the sands that the rain and the torrents carry with 
them had disappeared ; and for rebuilding the ruined house 
of the Lord nothing remained but the everlasting rock of the 
Word of God. " Reverend father," said Eck, " if you believe 
that a council, regularly assembled, can err, you are in my 
eyes nothing better than a heathen and a publican T 

Such were the discussions that occupied the two doctors. 
The assembly listened with earnestness ; but theu: attention 
sometimes flagged, and the bystanders were delighted when 
any incident occurred to amuse and excite them. It often 
happens that the most serious matters are mixed up with 
others the most ridiculous. This was the case at Leipsic. 

Duke Greorge, according to the custom of the times, had a 
court-fool. Some wags said to him : " Luther maintains 
that a court-fool may marry, while Eck says that he cannot" 
Upon this, the fool took a great dislike to Eck, and every 
time he entered the hall in the duke^s train, he looked at the 
theologian with a threatening air. The Chancellor of In- 
golstadt, who was not above indulging in buffoonery, closed 
one eye (the fool was blind of an eye) and with the other 
began to squint at the little gentleman, who, losing his tem- 
per, overwhelmed the doctor with abuse. The whole assem- 
bly (says Peifer) burst into laughter, and this interlude 
somewhat diminished the extreme tension of their minds.* 

At the same time scenes were enacting in the city and 
in the churches, that showed the horror inspired in the 
Bomish partisans by Luther's bold assertions. It was 
• L. 0pp. (W.) XT. 1440.— 2 LSscher, iiL 281. 
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■£rom the convents attached to the pope's mterest that the 

Xoudeet damonrs proceeded. One Sunday^ the Wittemherg 

doctor entered the Dominican church before high mass. 

There were present only a few monks repeating low mass 

Ht the smaller altars. As soon as it was known in the 

cdoister that the heretic Lather was in the churchy the 

monks ran in hastily, snatched up the remonstrance, and 

carrying it to the tabernacle,* there shut it up carefully, 

watching over it lest the host should be profaned by the 

heretical eyes of the Wittemberg Augustine. At the 

same time those who were reading mass hurriedly caught 

up the yarious ornaments employed in the service, deserted 

the altar, fled across the church, and took refuge in the 

vestry, as if, says an historian, Satan had been at their 

heels. 

The subject of the discussion furnished matter for 
conversation in every place. In the inns, the university, 
and the court, each man expressed his opinion. However 
great might have been Duke Grcorge's exasperation, he 
did not obstinately refuse to be convinced. One day, as 
Eck and Luther were dining with him, he interrupted 
their conversation by saying : " Whether the pope be pope 
by human or by Divine right, nevertheless, he is pope."-}- 
Luther was much pleased at these words. " The prince," 
said he, ''would never have made use of them, had he not 
been struck by my arguments." 

The discussion on the papal primacy had lasted five 
days. On the 8th of July, they proceeded to the doctrine 
of Purgatory. This spread over a little more than two 

* Tlie tabernacle is ftn octagonal shaped case, standing in the centre of 
tlie altar, and made of polished brass, marble, siWer, gold, or at least gilded 
wood. Its size yaries from eighteen inches to four feet in height, and 
from one foot to three in diameter. In it are deposited the pix^ contain- 
ing the large consecrated wafer intended to be exhibited for the adoration 
of worshippers, and the ciborium^ in which are the small ones prepared 
for the commnnicants. The remonstrance is a hi^^y ornamented stand 
with a circular opening to receive the larger wafer used in the elevation 
of the host. 

t Ita ut ipse dux Georgius inter prandendnm, ad Eccium et me dicat : 
** Siye sit jure humane, sive sit jure divino, papa ; ipse est papa." L. 
0pp. inPrasf. 
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days. Luther still admitted this doctrine ; but den ii^^ ^ 
that it was taught in Scripture or in the Fathers in th^^ 
manner that his opponent and the schoolmen pretended^ ^ 
" Our Doctor Eck," said he, alluding to the superficial^^ 
character of his adversary's mind, ^^ has this day skimmed ^ 
over Scripture almost without touching it — as a spider runs ^ 
upon water." 

On the 11th of July they came to Indulgences. '^ It 
was a mere joke," said Luther; "the dispute was ridicul- 
ous. The indulgences fell outright, and £ck was nearly of 
my opinion."* £ck himself said : " If I had not disputed 
with Doctor Martin on the papal supremacy, I should idmost 
have agreed with him."f 

The discussion next turned on Eepentance, Absolution of 
the Priest, and Satisfactions. Eck, according to his usual 
practice, quoted the scholastic doctors, the Dominicans, 
and the pope's canons. Luther closed the disputation with 
these words: " The reverend doctor flees from the Scriptures, 
as the devil from before the cross. As for me, with all due 
respect to the Fathers, I prefer the authority of Holy Writ, 
and this test I would recommend to our judges." | 

Here ended the dispute between Eck and Luther. Cari- 
stadt and the Ingolstadt doctor kept up the discussion 
two days longer on human merits in good works. On the 
16th of July the business was concluded, after having 
lasted twenty days, by a speech from the rector of 1h% 
university. As soon as he had finished, loud music was 
heard, and the solemnity was concluded by singing the T4 
Deum. 

But during the chanting of this solemn thanksgiving, 
men's minds were no longer as they had been during 
the Veni JSpiritus at the opening of the discussion. Already 
the presentiments of many had been realized. The Uows 
that the champions of the two doctrines had aimed at each 
other had inflicted a deep wound upon the papacy. 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 246. 

t So wollt'er fast wng mit mir gewest seyn. Ibid. 

t Videtur fugere » fade Scripturanun, dcut diabolns crucem. Quare, 
faMs rererentiis Fatram, pnefero e/(o auctoTHatem Scripturse, quod 
•ommendo jadieibus fotnris. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 291. . 
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CHAPTER VL 

Xnterert ftlt by tba Laity— Lather's Opinion—ConfeflBion uid Boasts of 
Doctor £ck— Effects of the Dispatation— Poliander— Cellarios— The 
Yonng Prince of Anhalt— The Students of Leipsic— Crociger— Me- 
lanethon's Call— Lnther's Emancipation. 

These theological disputes, to which the men of the world 
would now be unwilling to consecrate a few brief mo- 
ments, had been followed and listened to for twenty suc- 
cessive days with great attention : laymen, knights, and 
princes had manifested a constant interest. Duke Bamim 
of Pomerania and Duke George were remarkably regular 
in their attendance. But, on the contrary, some of the 
Leipsic theologians, friends of Doctor £ck, slept soundly, 
as an eyewitness informs us. It was necessary to wake 
them up at the close of the disputation, for fear they should 
lose their dinners. 

Luther quitted Leipsic first ; Carlstadt followed him ; hut 
Eck remained sereral days after their departure. 

No decision had been come to on the -discussion.* Every 
one conmiented on it according to his own feelings. '^ At 
Leipsic," said Luther, ''there was great loss of time, but 
too seeking after truth. We have been examining the 
doctrines of our adversaries these two years past, so that 
we have counted all their bones. Eck, on the contrary, has 
hardly grazed the surface ;f but he made more noise in one 
hour than we have in two long years." 

In his private letters to his friends, Eck confessed his 

* Ad ezitom oertaminis, nti solet, nnlla prodiit deeisio. PaUayidni, 
i.S5. 

t Totam istam oondosionum cohortem mnlto acrins et Talidius nostri 

Wtttembergenses oppngnaTenint et ita examinayenrnt at ossa eomm 

nnmenie lioaerit, qnas Ecdos Tix in &oie eatis leriter perstrinzit. L. 
Epp.i.»l. 
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defeat on certain points ; but he had abundant reasons 
to account for it " The Wittembergers," wrote he to 
Hochstraten on the 24th July, '^ conquered me on seyeral 
points :* first, because they brought their books with them ; 
secondly, because some of their friends took notes of the 
discussion, which they examined at their leisure; thirdly, 
because they were many ; two doctors (Carlstadt and Luther), 
Lange, ricar of the Augustines ; two licentiates, Amsdorff, 
and a very presumptuous nephew of Eeuchlin (Melancthon); 
three doctors of law, and several masters of arts, all of whom 
aided in the discussion, either in public or in private. But 
as for me, I appeared alone, the justice of my cause being 
my sole companion." £ck forgot Emser, and the bishop 
and doctors of Leipsic. 

If such avowals escaped from Eck in his familiar corre- 
spondence, his behaviour in public was very different. The 
doctor of Ingolstadt and the Leipsic divines loudly vaunted 
of what they called their victort/. They circulated false re- 
ports in every direction. All the mouthpieces of their party 
repeated their self-congratulations. " Eck is triumphing 
everywhere," wrote Luther.f But in the camp of Rome 
each man disputed his share of the laurels. " If we had 
not come to Eck's support," said the men of Leipsic, " the 
illustrious doctor would have been overthrown." — " The 
Leipsic divines are very good sort of people," said the Ingol- 
stadt doctor, " but I expected too much of them. I did 
everything single-handed." — " You see," said Luther to 
Spalatin, '^ that they are singing a new Iliad and a new 
.^eid. } They are so kind as to make a Hector or a 
Tumus of me, while Eck, in their eyes, is Achilles or .^Bneas. 
They have but one doubt remaining, whether the victory 
was gained by the arms of Eck or by those of Leipsic All 
that I can say to clear up the subject is this. Doctor £ek 
never ceased bawling, and the Leipsic divines did nothing 
but hold their tongues." 

" Eck is conqueror in the eyes of those who do not under- 

* Yemin m multis me obruerunt. Corp. Ref. i. 83. 

i* Eccius triumphat ubiquc. L. Epp. i. 290. . 

t NoTam quandaxn Iliada et .£neiUa illoB cantare. Ibid. S06. . 
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stand the matter, and who have grown gray under the old 
schoohnen," said the elegant, witty, and wise Mosellanus • 
^ but Luther and Carlstadt are victorious in the opinion of 
those who possess any learning, understanding, and mo- 
desty."* 

The Leipsic disputation was not destined, however, to 
evaporate in smoke. Every work performed with devotion 
hears fruit. Luther's words had sunk with irresistible 
power into the minds of his hearers. Many of those who 
daily thronged the hall of the castle were subdued by the 
trulii. It was especially in the midst of its most determinecf 
adversaries that its victories were gained. Doctor Eck's se- 
cretary, familiar friend, and discijde, Poliander, was won to 
the Reformation ; and in the year 1522, he publicly preached 
the Gospel at Leipzic. John Cellarius, professor of Hebrew, 
a man violently opposed to the reformed doctrines, was 
touched by the words of the eloquent doctor, and began to 
search the Scriptures more deeply. Erelong he gave up his 
station, and went to Wittemberg to study humbly at Luther's 
feet Some time after he was pastoOr at Frankfort and at 
Dresden. 

Among those who had taken their seats on the benches 
reserved for the court, and who surroimded Duke George, 
was a young prince, twelve years old, descended from a 
family celebrated for their combats against the Saracens — ^it 
was George of Anhalt. He was then studying at Leipsic 
under a private tutor. An eager desire for learning and an 
ardent thirst for truth ahready distinguished this illustrious 
youth. He was frequently heard repeating these words of 
Solomon : Lying lips become not a prince. The discussion 
at Leipsic awakened serious reflections in this boy, and 
excited a decided partiality for Luther.f Some time after, 
he was offered a bishopric. His brothers and all his relations 
entreated him to accept it, wishing to push him to the highest 
dignities in the Church. But he was determined in his refusal 
On the death of his pious mother, who was secretly well disposed 

* Lutheri Sieg sey urn so veil weniger bertthmt, well der Gelehrten, 
Yentandigen, and derer die rich selbst nicht hoch rUhmen, wenig seyen. 
Seckendorf, p. 207. t L. 0pp. (W.) xr. 1440. 
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towards Luther, he became possessed of all the refiurmer'g 
writings. He offered up constant and fenrent prayers to 
God, beseeching Him to turn his heart to the truth, and 
often in the solitude of his closet, he exclaimed with tears : 
Deal with thy servant according to thy mercy , and teach me 
thy statutes,* His prayers were heard. Conyinced and 
carried away, he fearlessly ranged himself on the side 
of the Gospel. In yain did his guardians, and particu- 
larly Duke George, besiege him with entreaties and remoiir- 
strances. He was inflexible, and George exclaimed, half 
convinced by the reasoning of his ward: '^ I cannot answer 
him ; but I will still remain in my own Church, for it is a 
hard matter to break in an old dog.*' We shall meet again 
with this amiable prince, one of the noblest characters of the 
Reformation, who preached in person to his subjects the 
words of everlasting life, and to whom has been applied the 
saying of Dion on the Emperor Marcus Antoninus : ^ He 
was consistent during the whole of his life ; he was a good 
man, one in whom there was no guile.'' f 

But it was the students in particular who received Luther's 
words with enthusiasm. They felt the difference between tiM 
spirit and energy of the Wittemberg doctor, and the sophis- 
tical distinctions, the empty speculations of the Chancellor of 
Ingolstadt. They saw that Luther relied upon the Word 
of God, and that Eck's opinions were grounded on human 
tradition. The effect was instantaneous. The lecture- 
rooms of the university of Leipslc were speedily deserted 
after the disputation. One circumstance, indeed, contributed 
to this result : the plague seemed on the point of breaking 
out in that city. But there were other universities (Erfurth, 
Ingolstadt, &c.) to which the students might have g(me. The 
power of truth drew them to Wittemberg, where the number 
of students was soon doubled.^: 

Among those who removed from the one university to the 
other, was observed a youth of sixteen years, of melancholy 

* A Deo petirit, flecti pectng sanm ad reritatem, ac lacrymaiiB asep* 
hsBC verba repetirit M. Adami, Yita Georgii Anhalt, p. 248. 

-t> "OfMtH hk w£frm9 iyinr*, mymiis TH ^v, »«2 ntSkf ft^wtrmnjn* ^x*^* 
Melch. Adam. p. 266. 

X Peiftr, Histor. LipsietudB. p. 366. 
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disposition, speaking seldom, and who, in the midst of the 
csonirttrsations and sports of his fellow-students, often ap- 
peared absorbed in his own reflections.* His parents had at 
first thought him of weak intellect; but soon found him so 
<][iiidc in learning, and so constantly occupied with his studies, 
thMt they formed the greatest expectations of him. His 
miprigfatness and candour, his modesty and piety, won him 
the affection of all, and Mosellanus pointed him out as a 
mod^ to the whole university. His name was Gaspard 
Cmdger, a natire of Leipsic. The new student of Wittem- 
iMrg was afterwards the friend of Melancthon, and Luther's 
assistant in the translation of the Bible. 

The Leipsic disputation bore still greater fhiits. Here it 
was that the theologian of the Reformation received his calL 
Melancthon sat modest and silent listening to the discussion, 
in which he took very little part Till that time literature 
had been his sole occupation. The conference gave him a 
new impulse, and launched the eloquent professor into the 
career of divinity. From that hour his extensive learning 
bowed before the Word of God. He received the evan- 
gelical truth with the simplicity of a child ; explained the 
doctrine of salvation with a grace and perspicuity that 
charmed all his hearers ; and trod boldly in that path so 
new to him, for, said he, '' Christ will never abandon his 
feUowa8."f Henceforward the two Mends walked together, 
contending for liberty and truth, — ^the one with the energy 
of St. Paul, the other with the meekness of St. John. 
Lather has admirably expressed the difference of theur 
sailings. ^ I was bom,'' said he, '^ to contend on the field of 
battle ¥dth factions and with wicked spirits. This is why 
my works abound with war and tempests. It is my task 
to uproot the stock and the stem, to clear away the briars 
and underwood, to fill up the pools and the marshes. I am 
the rough woodman who has to prepare the way and smooth 
tfie road. But Philip advances quietly and softly; he tills 

* £t eogitabandiu et mepe in medios sodalitiM quad peregrinanto 
anfano. Meleh. Aduni YiU Crucigeri, p. 193. 
t GhristoB sois non deerit. Corp. Ref. i. 104. 
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and plants the ground ; sows and waters it joyfully, accord- 
ing to the gifts that God has given him wiUi so liberal a 
hand."* 

If Melancthon, the tranquil sower, was called to the work 
by the disputation of Leipsic, Luther, the hardy woodman, 
felt his arm strengthened by it, and his courage reinrigor- 
ated. The greatest effect of this discussion was that wrought 
in Luther himself. '' The scales of scholastic theology," 
said he, '^ fell then entirely from before my eyes, under the 
triumphant presidence of Doctor Eck." The yeil which the 
School and the Church had conjointly drawn before the 
sanctuary was rent for the reformer from top to bottom. 
Driven to new inquiries, he arrived at unexpected dis- 
coveries. With as much indignation as astonishment, he 
saw the evil in all its magnitude. Searching into the 
annals of the Church, he discovered that the supremacy of 
Rome had no other origin than ambition on the one hand, 
and ignorant credulity on the other. The narrow point of 
view under which he had hitherto looked upon the Church 
was succeeded by a deeper and more extended range. He 
recognised in the Christians of Greece and of the East true 
members of the Catholic Church ; and instead of a visible 
chief, seated on the banks of the Tiber, he adored, as sole 
chief of the people of God, an invisible and eternal Redeemer, 
who, according to his promise, is daily in the midst of every 
nation upon earth, with all who believe in His name. 
The Latin Church was no longer in Luther's estimation 
the universal Church; he saw the narrow barriers of 
Rome fall down, and exulted in discovering beyond them 
the glorious dominions of Christ. From that time he 
comprehended how a man might be a member of Christ's 
Church, without belonging to the pope's. But, above all, 
the writings of John Huss produced a deep impression upon 
him. He there found, to his great surprise, the doctrine of 
St. Paul and of St Augustine, — ^that doctrine at which he 
himself had arrived after so many struggles. " I believed 
and I taught all the doctrines of John Huss without being 
• L. 0pp. (W.) xiv. 200. 
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^ware of it:* and so did Staupits. In short, although un- 
conscious of it, we are all Hussites. Paul and Augustine 
^ere so themselres. I am confounded, and know not what 
to think. — Oh I how terribly have men deserved the judg- 
ments of God, seeing that the Gospel truth, which has been 
Tinveiled and published this century past, has been con- 

^enmed, burnt, and stifled Wo, wo to the worldT 

Luther separated from the papacy, and then felt towards 
St a decided aversion and holy indignation; and all the 
^witnesses that in every age had risen up against Rome 
<*ame in turns before him and testified against her, each 
xevealing some abuse or error. " Oh I what thick darkness T 
exclaimed he. 

He was not allowed to be silent on this sad discovery. 
The insolence of his adversaries, their pretended triumph, 
and the efforts they made to extinguish the light, decided 
Ills souL He advanced along the path in which God con- 
ducted him, without anxiety as to the goal to which it would 
lead him. Luther has pointed to this moment as that of 
his emancipation from the papal yoke. '^ Learn from me,** 
said he, " how difficult a thing it is to throw off errors con- 
firmed by the example of all the world,f and which, through 
long habit, have become a second nature to us. I had then 
been seven years reading and publicly explaining the Holy 
Scriptures with great zeal, so that I knew them almost by 
heart.^; I had also all the first-fruits of knowledge and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; that is to say, I knew that 
we are justified and saved not by our works, but by faith in 
Christ ; and I even maintained openly that the pope is not 
the head of the Christian Church by Divine right. And yet 
I could not see the consequences that flowed from this; 
namely, that the pope is necessarily and certainly of the 
devlL For what is not of God must needs be of the devil."§ 
Luther adds further on : ''I no longer permit myself to be 

« "EgQ imprudeiui hncusqiie omnia Johaimis Hoss et doeni et tenui. 
L. £pp. iL 452. 

f Quun difficile sit elnctari et emergere ex aroribus, totius orbis 
ezemplo firmatiB L. 0pp. Lat. in PrsBf. 

t Per septem aniios, ita nt memoriter pene onmiift tenerem. Ibid. 

§ Qnod enim ex Deo non est, necesse est ex diabolo esse. Ibid. 
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indignant agunst those who aie still attached to the pope^ 
since I, who had for so many years studied the Holy Scrip- 
tures so attentively, still dung with so much obstinacy to 
popery.*** 

Such were the real results of the Leipsic disputation, — 
results of more importance than the di^utation itself. IC^ 
was like those first successes which discipline an army ani. 
excite its courage. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Eck attacks Melancthon — Melancthon's Defence — Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture ~ Luther's Firmness— The Bohemian Brothers— 
Emser— Stanpiti. 

EcK gave way to all the intoxication of what he wished to 
represent as a victory. He inveighed against Luther; 
heaped charge upon charge against him ;-{- wrote to Frede- 
rick ; and desired, like a skilful general, to take advantage 
of the confusion that always follows a battle, to obtain 
important concessions from that prince. While waiting for 
the measures that were to be taken against his adversary's 
person, he called down fire upon his writings, even on those 
he had not read. He begged the elector to summon a pro- 
vincial council : " Let us exterminate these vermin," said 
the coarse doctor, " before they multiply beyond all bounds.** J 
It was not upon Luther alone that he vented his anger. 
His imprudence called Melancthon into the lists. The latter, 
connected by tender ties of firiendship with the excellent 
CEcolampadius, wrote him an account of the disputation, 
speaking of Dr. Eck in terms of commendation.§ Neverthe- 
less, the pride of the Chancellor of Ingolstadt was wounded. 

* Cam ego tot annis saora lesens diligentiseime, tamen ita h«Mi tena- 
eiter. L. 0pp. Lat. in Pr»f. 

t Proflddit, post abitnm nostnun, Martimnn inhnmanissime. Me- 
lancth. Corp. Ref. i. 106. 

t Ehe die Uni^eiiffer nberhand nehme. L. 0pp. (L.) zrii. 271. 

§ Eceins ob yarias et insignes infEonii doioi. L. 0pp. Lat L 337. 
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He immediatelj took up the pen against ^that gram- 
marian of Wittemberg, who was not ignorant, indeed, of 
Latin and Greek, hut who had dared to publish a letter in 
which he had insulted him Dr. Eck.''* 

Melancthon replied, and this was his first theological writ- 
ing. It is characterized by all that exquisite urbanity which 
distinguished this excellent man. Laying down the funda- 
mental principles of hermeneutics,*}- he showed that we ought 
not to interpret Scripture by the Fathers, but the Fathers by 
Scripture. '^ How often has not Jerome been mistaken!" 
said he ; '^ how frequently Augustine I how frequently Am- 
brose I how often their opmions are different I and how often 
they retract their errors I There is but one Scripture, in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost, and pure and true in all things.^ 

*' Luther does not follow certain ambiguous explanations 
of the ancients, say they; and why should he? When he 
explains the passage of Saint Matthew : Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my Church, he says the 
same thing as Origen, who alone is a host ; as Augustine in 
his homily ; and as Ambrose in his sixth book upon Saint 
Luke ; I will mention no others. — What then, will you say 
the Fathers contradict one another ? — ^And is there any thing 
astonishing in that?§ I belieTe in the Fathers, because I 
believe in Scripture. The meaning of Scripture is one and 
simple, like heavenly truth itself. It is obtained by com- 
paring scripture with scripture: it is deduced from the 
thread and connexion of the discourse. || There is a phi- 
losophy that is enjoined us as regards the Divine Scrip- 
tures : and that is, to bring all human opinions and maxims 
to it, as to a touchstone by which to try them.^'^ 

* Aumu est gimnmalionf Wittembergensif , GrsBee et Laiine sane non 
indoetiifl, e^tolam edere. L. 0pp. Lat. i. 838. 

t The art of interpreting the Holy Scriptnrea. 

X Una est Scriptara» ooslestis spiritos, pura, et per omnia yerax. 
Contra Eekinm Defensio, Corp. Ref. i. 115. 

S (laid igitar t Ipii seeam pngnant ! quid mimm t Ibid. 

n Qnem collatia Scriptnris e filo dnctnqne orationis Ueet aaseqm. 
Ibid. p. 114. 

^ Ut hominnm sententiae, deeretaqae, adjpeas, een ad Lydinm lapi- 
dem, ezigamos. Ibid. p. 116. 
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For a yery long period snch powerful tmths had not been 
set forth with so much elegance. The Word of Grod was 
restored to its place, and the Fathers to theirs. The simple 
method by which we may arrive at the real meaning of 
Scripture was firmly laid down. The Word floated above 
all ihe difficulties and all the explanations of the School 
Melancthon furnished the means of replying to all those 
who, like Dr. Eck, should perplex this subject, even to the 
most distant ages. The feeble grammarian had risen up ; 
and the broad and sturdy shoulders of the scholastic gladi- 
ator had bent under the first movement of his arm. 

The weaker Eck was, the louder he clamoured. By his 
boastings and his accusations, he hoped to secure the victory 
that he had lost in his discussions. The monks and all the 
partisans of Rome re-echoed his clamours. From every 
part of Germany, reproaches were poured upon Luther; 
but he remained unaffected by them. " The more I find my 
name covered with opprobrium, the more do I glory in it," 
said he at the conclusion of the explanations he published on 
the Leipsic propositions. '^ The truth, that is to say Christ, 
must needs increase, and I must decrease. The voice of 
the Bride and the Bridegroom causes me a joy that far sur- 
passes the terrors inspired by their clamours. Men are not 
the authors of my sufferings, and I entertain no hatred to- 
wards them. It is Satan, the prince of wickedness, who de- 
sires to terrify me. But He who is within us is mightier 
than he that is in the world. The judgment of our con- 
temporaries is bad, that of posterity will be better."* 

If the Leipsic disputation augmented Luther's enemies in 
Germany, it also increased the number of his friends in 
foreign countries. " What Huss was in Bohemia in other 
days, you now are in Saxony, dear Martin," wrote the 
Bohemian brethren to him ; " for this reason, pray and be 
strong in the Lord I" 

About this time the war broke out between Luther and 
Emser, then professor at Leipsic The latter wrote to Dr. 
Zack, a zealous Roman-catholic of Prague, a letter in 

* Prsesens male jndicat aetas ; jadicium melius posteritatis erit. L. 
0pp. Lat. i. 310. 
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which his design appeared to be to deprive the Hussites of 
their notion that Luther belonged to their party. Luther 
could not doubt that by seeming to justify him, the learned 
Leipdcker was endeayouring to fix upon him the suspicion 
of adhering to the Bohemian heresy, and he accordingly 
resolved to tear aside the veil under which his former host 
of Dresden desired to conceal his hostility. With this intent 
he published a letter, addressed " To Emser the Ooaf^ (his 
adversary's crest was a goat), and concluded by these words, 
so clearly depicting his character : " My maxim is, — to love 
all men, but to fear none."* 

While new friends and enemies thus sprung up around 
Luther, his old friends seemed to be deserting him. Staupitz, 
who had brought the reformer from the obscurity of his clois- 
ter at Erfhrth, began to evince some coolness towards him. 
Luther had soared too high for Staupitz, who could not 
follow him, " You abandon me," wrote Luther to him. " All 
day long I have been very sad on your account, as a weaned 
child cries after its mother.^ I dreamt of you last night 
(continues the reformer): you were leaving me, while I 
groaned and shed bitter tears. But you stretched out your 
hand, bade me be calm, and promised to return to me 
again." 

The pacificator Miltitz was desirous of making a fresh 
attempt to calm the agitation of men's minds. But what 
hold could he have over men still agitated by the emo- 
tions the struggle had excited? His endeavours proved 
unavailing. He was the bearer of the famous Golden Rose 
presented to the elector, but the latter did not condescend 
to receive it in person. ( Frederick knew the artifices of 
Rome, and all hope of deceiving him was relinquished.§ 

* L. 0pp. Lat. i. 252. 

•f Ego saper te, sicnt ablactatns super matre sua, tristisaimas hac die 
ftiL £pp.i. 342. 

t Rowm qoam Tocant auream nuUo honore dignatuB est ; imo pro 
ridieiila habnii. L. 0pp. Lat. in Prsef. 

I InteUezit princeps artes Romans ourisc et eos (legatos) digne trao- 
tarenovH. Ibid. 

VOL, n. D 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

The Epistle to the GralatianB—Ghrist for lu— Blindness of Luther's Op- 
ponents—Earliest Ideas on the Lord's Sapper— Is the Saenmenl 
without Faith solBcient t— Lather a Bohemian— Eek attaoked— Eck 
goes to Home. 

Luther, far from retreating, advanced daily. It was at this 
time that he aimed one of his most violent hlows against 
error in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians.* 
The second Commentary is undoubtedly superior to the first ; 
but in the first he expounded with great power the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Each expression of the new apostle 
was full of life, and God made use of him to inculcate a 
knowledge of Himself in the hearts of the people. '' Christ 
gave himself for our sins," said Luther to his contempo* 
raries.f " It was not silver or gold that He gave for us ; it 
was not a man ; it was not all the angels ; it was himself 
that He gave, out of whom there is nothing great. And He 
gave this inestimable treasure — ^for our sins. Where now are 
those who vaunt of the power of our will ? — ^where are all 
the lessons of moral philosophy ? — ^where are the power and 
the strength of the law? Since our sins were so great that 
nothing could take them away except a ransom so immea- 
surable, shall we still claim to obtain righteousness by the 
strength of our own wiD, by the power of the law, or by the 
teaching of men ? What shall we do with all these artifices, 
with all these delusions ? Alas I we shall cover our iniquities 
with a false righteousness, and we shall make hypocrites of 
ourselves, whom nothing in the world can save.** 

But while Luther was thus laying down the doctrine that 
there is no salvation for men out of Christ, he also showed 
that this salvation transforms man, and makes him abound 
in good works. " He who has truly heard the Word of 

^ September 1519. t L. 0pp. (L.) x. 461. 
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Christ (said the Reformer), and who keeps it, .is immediately 
dothed with the spirit of charity. If 70a love the man 
who has made yon a present of twenty florins, or done you 
any important serrice, or in any other manner testified his 
afifection, how much more ought you to love Him who 
has given you not gold or silver, but himself, who has 
even receiv^ so many wounds for your sake, who for you 
has sweated drops of blood, and who died for you ; in a 
word, who, by paying for all your sins, has swallowed up 
death, and obtained for you in heaven a Father full of 

lovel If you love Him not, you have not heard with 

your heart the things that He has done; you have not 
believed them, for faith worketh by love." — " This Epistle 
is my epistle," said Luther, speaking of the Epistle to the 
Cktkitians : '^ I am wedded to it." 

His adversaries compelled him to advance more quickly 
than he would have done without them. At this period 
Eck incited the Franciscans of Juterbock to attack him 
again. Luther, in his reply,* not content with repeating 
^Aat he had ahready taught, attacked errors that he had 
newly discovered. '' I should like to know," said he, " in 
what part of Scripture the power of canonizing the saints has 
been given to the popes ; and also what necessity, what utility 

there is in canonizing them For that matter," added he 

sarcastically, '^ let them canonize as much as they like l^f 

Luthei's new attacks remained unanswered. The blind- 
ness of his enemies was as. favourable to him as his own 
courage. They passionately defended secondary matters, 
and when Luther laid his hand on the foundations of the 
Roman doctrine, they saw them shaken without uttering a 
word. They busied themselves in defending the outworks, 
while their intrepid adversary was advancing into the body 
of the place, and there boldly planting the standard of 
tmth. Accordingly, they were afterwards astonished wheu 
ihey beheld the fortress diey were defending undermined and 
on fire, and crumbling into ruins in the midst of the flames, 
wlule they were flattering themselves that it was impreg- 

* Defenaio e<«tra maligniira Eceii jadidum. L. 0pp. Lat. L 856. 
t Canoniaet quisque qaantooi volet. Ibid. 367. 
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nable, and were still braving those who led the assault 
Thus are all great catastrophes effected. 

The sacrament of the Lord's Supper was now beginning 
to occupy Luther's thoughts. He looked in yain for this holy 
supper in the Mass. One day, shortly after his return from 
Leipsic, he went into the pulpit Let us listen to his 
words, for they are the first he uttered on a subject that has 
since rent the Church of the Reformation into two parties. 
He said : ^' Li the holy sacrament of the altar there are 
three things we must observe : the sign, which should be 
outward, visible, and in a bodily shape; the thing signi- 
fied, which is inward, spuitual, and in the mind of man; 
and faith, which makes use of both."* If definitions had 
been carried no farther, unity would not have been de- 
stroyed. 

Luther continued : '^ It would be a good thing if the 
Church, by a general council, should order both kinds to be 
given to the believer ; not however that one kind is not suf- 
ficient, for faith alone would suffice." This bold language 
pleased his hearers. A few of them were however alarmed 
and irritated. " It is false and scandalous," said they.f 

The preacher continued : " There is no closer, deeper, or 
more indivisible union than that which takes place between 
the food and the body which the food nourishes. Christ is 
so united to us in the sacrament, that he acts as if he 
were ourselves. Our sins assail him; his righteousness 
defends us." 

But Luther was not satisfied with setting forth the 
truth ; he attacked one of the most fundamental errors 
of Rome.( That Church maintains that the Sacrament 
operates of itself, independently of the disposition of the 
communicant Nothing can be more convenient than such 
an opinion. Hence the ardour with which the sacrament 
is sought,— hence the profits of the Romish clergy. Luther 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 272. f Ibid. 281. 

X Si quis dizerit per ipsa novsB legis sacramenta ex opere operaio non 
oonferri gratiam, sed solam fidem diyinss promissionis, ad gratiam 
ooDBequendam soffloere, anatheioa ait. ConcU. Trident Seamon 7, 
eanonS. 
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attacked this doctrine,* and opposed it by the contrary doc- 
trine,f by virtue of which faith and the concurrence of the 
heart are necessary. 

niis energetic protest was of a nature to overthrow the 
andent superstitions ; and yet it is most astonishing that 
no one paid any attention to it Rome passed by that 
which should have called up a shriek of distress, and fell 
impetuously on the ummportant remark Luther had made 
at the beginning of his discourse, touching the communion 
in both kinds. This sermon having been published in 
December, a cry of heresy was raised in every quarter. 
" It is nothing more nor less than the doctrine of Prague,^ 
was the observation at the court of Dresden, where the 
sermon arrived during the festival of Christmas ; '' the 
work, besides, is in Grerman, in order that the common 
peopte may understand it."| The prince's devotion was 
disturbed, and on the third day of the festival he wrote 
to his cousin Frederick : '^ Since the publication of this 
sermon, the number of those who receive the Eucharist in 
both kinds has increased in Bohemia by six thousand. 
Tour Luther, from being a professor at Wittemberg, is 
about to become bishop of Prague and arch-heretic I** — 
" He was bom in Bohemia 1" said some, " of Bohemian 
parents ; he was brought up in Prague, and taught from 
Wickliffe's books 1" 

Luth&t thought it his duty to contradict these rumours 
in a writing where he seriously gives an accoimt of his 
family. " I was bom at Ei8leben,"§ said he, " and chris- 
tened in St Peter's Church. Dresden is the nearest place 
to Bohemia that I have ever visited.'' 

Duke Greorge's letter did not estrange the elector 
from Luther. A few days after, this prince invited the 
doctor to a splendid banquet which he gave the Spanish 
ambassador, and there Luther valiantly contended against 
Charles's minister.|| The elector had begged him, through 

* Known as the oput optruium, f Thai of the opw operantis, 

t L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. 281. 

S OeBtenim ego natoB sum m Eisleben. Lath. Epp. L 389. 

g Cam quo heri ego et Philippus oertaybnns, splendide inyitati. Ibid. 396. 
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liis chaplain, to defend his cause with moderation. ^' Too 
much folly is displeasing to men," replied Lather to Spala- 
tin ; '^ but too much discretion is displeasing to God. The 
Gospel cannot be defended without tumult and without 
scandal The Word of God is a sword, — a war, — a ruin, 
— a stumbling-block, — a destruction, — a poison;* and, as 
Amos says, it meets us like a bear in the road or a lioness 
in the forest. I seek nothing, I ask nothing. There is 
One greater than I, who seeketh and asketh. If He should 
fall, I lose nothing ; if He stand, I am profited nothing." f 

Every thing announced that Luther would need faith imd 
courage now more than eyer. Eck was forming plans of 
revenge. Instead of the laurels that he had reckoned on 
gaining, the Leipsic gladiator had become the laughing-^toek 
of all the sensible men of his nation. Several biting satires 
were published against him. One was the Epistle of Ignor^ 
ant Canons, written by (Ecolampadius, and which cut Eck 
to the quick. Another was a Complaint against Eck, pro- 
bably from the pen of the excellent Pirckheimer of Nurem- 
berg, overflowing with a sarcasm and dignity of which 
PascaFs Provincial Letters can alone give us any idea. 

Luther manifested his displeasure at several of these writ- 
ings. " It is better to attadt openly," said he, '^ than to bite 
from behind a hedge."| 

YThat a disappointment for the Chancellor of Ingolstadt ! 
His fellow-countrymen abandoned him. He prepared to 
cross the Alps to seek foreign support Wherever he 
went, he vented his threats against Luther, Melancthon, 
Carlstadt, and the elector himself. " From his lofty lan^ 
guage," said the Wittemberg doctor, " one might take him 
to be God Almighty." § Inflamed with anger and the desire 
of revenge, Eck published, in February 1520, a work on the 
primacy of St Peter. In this treatise, which was utterly des- 
titute of all sound criticism, he maintained that this apostle 

* Yerbnin Dei gladius est, bellmn eet, ruina est, Boandalnm est, perditio 
est, yenenom est. L. £pp. i. 417. 

t £go nihil qunro : eg^ qui quserat. S4ei ergo, siye cadat : ego 
nihil lucror, aut amitto. Ibid. 418. 

t Melior est aperta criminatio, quam Sste nib aepe morsus. Ibid. 426. 

§ Deum erederea Qnmipotentam luqoL Ibid. 380. 
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was the first of the popes, and had dwelt twenty-five years 
in Borne. After this he set out for Italy, to receive the 
reward of his pretended triumphs, and to forge in Rome, under 
the shadow of the papal capitol, more powerful thunderbolts 
than the firail weapons of the schoohnen that had shivered 
in his hands. 

Luther foresaw all the perils that his opponent's journey 
might draw upon him ^ but he feared not. Spalatin, in 
alarm, begged him to propose peace. '^ No," replied Luther, 
'^ so long as he continues his clamours, I cannot withdraw 
my hands firom the contest. I trust everything to God. I 
consign my bark to the winds and to the waves. The battle 
is the Lord's.* Why should you imagine that Christ will 
adyance his cause by peace ? Did he not fight with his own 
bloody and all the martyrs after him ? " 

Sudi, at the opening of the year 1520, was the position of 
the eomhatants of Leipsic The one was rousing all the 
papacy to crush his rival : the other waited for war with the 
same calmness that men look for peace. The new year was 
destined (o see the storm burst forth. 

* Cogor rem Deo committere, data flatibns et flactibns naye. Benom 
DoMliiieflk. L.]^p.i.425. 



BOOK VI. 

THE PAPAL BULL — 1520. 

CHAPTER I. 

Character of Maximilian— Candidates for theEmpire— Charles— Fraaeiil. 
—Disposition of the Germans— The Crown offered to Frederiek— 
Charles elected Emperor. 

A NEW actor was about to appear on the stage. Ood de- 
signed to bring the Wittemberg monk face to ia/ce with the 
most powerM monarch that had appeared in Christendom 
since the days of Charlemagne. He selected a prince in the 
vigour of youth, and to whom every thing seemed to an- 
nounce a long reign — a prince whose sceptre extended over a 
considerable part of the old world, and even the new, so that 
(according to a celebrated saying) the sun never went down 
on his vast dominions ; and to him He opposed that lowly 
Reformation, begun in the secluded cell of a convent at £r- 
furth by the anguish and the sighs of a poor monk. The 
history of this monarch and of his reign was destined, it 
would seem, to teach the world an important lesson. It was 
to show the nothingness of all the strength of man when it 
presumes to measure itself with the weakness of Gt)d. If a 
prince, a friend to Luther, had been called to the imperial 
throne, the success of the Reformation might have been 
ascribed to his protection. If even an emperor opposed to 
the new doctrines, but yet a weak ruler, had worn the dia- 
dem, the triumph of this work might have been accounted 
for by the weakness of the monarch. But it was the haughty 
conqueror at Favia who was destined to vail his pride before 
the power of God's Word ; and the whole world beheld 
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the rnan^ who found it an easy task to drag Francis L a 
prisoner to Madrid, obliged to lower his sword before the son 
of a poor miner. 

The emperor Maximilian was dead, and the electors had met 
at Frankfort to choose a successor. This was an important 
event for all Europe under the existing circumstances. All 
Christendom was occupied with this election. Maximilian had 
not been a great prince ; but his memory was dear to the 
people. They were delighted to call to recollection his pre- 
sence of mind and his good nature. Luther used often to 
eonyerse with his friends about him, and one day related 
the following anecdote of this monarch : 

A mendicant was once following him and begging alms, 
calling him brother ; '' for (said he) we are both descended 
from the same father, Adam. I am poor (continued he), 
but you are rich, and you ought therefore to help me." 
The emperor turned round at these words, and said to him : 
" There is a penny for you ; go to all your other brothers, 
and if each one gives you as much, you will be richer than 
I am."* 

It was not a good-natured Maximilian that was des- 
tined to wear the imperial crown. The times were chang- 
ing; men of overweening ambition were about to dispute the 
throne of the emperors of the West ; a strong hand was to 
grasp the reins of the empire, and long and bloody wars were 
on the point of succeeding a profound peace. 

Three kings claimed the crown of the Csesars from the 
assembly at Frankfort A youthful prince, grandson of the 
last emperor, bom in the first year of the century, and con- 
sequently nineteen years old, appeared first. His name was 
Charles, and he was bom at Ghent His paternal grand- 
mother, Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, had bequeathed 
to him Flanders and the rich domains of Burgundy. His 
mother, Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile, and wife of Philip the Emperor Maxi- 
milian's son, had transmitted to him the imited crowns of 
the two Spains, Naples, and Sicily, to which Christopher 
Columbus had recently added a new world. His grand- 

• L. Ow». (W.) audi. 1869 

d2 
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father's death now put him m possession of the hereditary 
states of Austria. This young prince, endowed with great 
intelligence, and amiable whenever it pleased him to be so, 
joined to a taste for military exercises, in which the famous 
dukes of Burgundy had long distinguished themselyes, — ^to 
the subtlety and penetration of the Italians, — ^to the re- 
spect for existing institutions which still characterizes the 
house of Austria, and which promised a firm defender to 
the papacy, — an extensive knowledge of public affairs which 
he had acquired under the direction of Chi^vres ; for, from 
the age of fifteen years, he had attended all the deliberations 
of his councils.* QuaKties so various were covered and 
concealed, as it were, by his Spanish taciturnity and re- 
serve ; there was an air of melancholy in his long visage. 
"He was pious and silent," said Luther; "I will wager 
that he does not talk so much in a year as I do in a 
day.^f If Charles had grown up under free and christian 
influences, he would perhaps have been one of the most 
meritorious princes recorded in history; but politics ab- 
sorbed his whole life, and blighted his naturally amiable 
character. 

The youthful Charles, not content with the sceptres he 
already grasped in his hand, aspired to the imperial dignity. 
" It is a beam of sunshine that casts a splendour upon the 
house on which it falls," said many ; " but stretch forth the 
hand to seize it, and you find nothing." Charles, on the con- 
trary, looked upon it as the summit of all earthly grandeur, 
and a means of obtaining a magical influence over the minds 
of nations. 

Francis I., king of France, was the second candidate. 
The young paladins of the court of this chivalrous sovereign 
were ever repeating that he ought, like Charlemagne, to be 
emperor of all the West, and, reviving the exploits of the 
knights of old, attack the Crescent that threatened the empire, 
crush the infidels, and recover the Holy Sepulchre. 

''Yon should convince the dukes of Austria that the 
imperial crown is not hereditary," said the ambassadors of 
Francis to the electors. " Besides, in the present state of 
*Memoire8deDaBelU7.i.4S. f L. 0pp. (W.) xzu. 1874. 
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affiEuiSy Germany lequires, not a youth of nineteen, but a 
prince who with a tried judgment combines talents already 
preyed. Francis will unite the arms of France and Lom- 
baidy with those of Grermany to make war on the Mussul- 
mans. As sorereign of the duchy of Milan, he is already a 
member of the empire." The French ambassadors strength- 
ened their arguments by four hundred thousand crowns 
which they expended in buying votes, and in banquets which 
the guest generally quitted in a state of inebriation. 

Lastly, Henry VIIL of England, jealous of the influence 
the choice of Ibe electors would giye Francis or Charles, 
also entered the lists ; but he soon left these two powerful 
riyals to dispute the crown between them. 

The electors were not yery favourably disposed towards 
either. "Our people," thought they, "will consider the 
King of France as a foreign master, and this master may 
wrest even from us that independence of which the great 
lords of his own kingdom have recently been deprived." As 
for Charles, it was an old maxim with the electors never 
to select a prmce who already played an important part in 
the empire. The pope participated in these fears. He 
was opposed to the King of Naples, his neighbour, and to 
the £jng of France, whose enterprising spirit alarmed him, 
'^ Choose rather one of yourselves," was the advice he seDt 
to the electors. The Elector of Treves proposed to nominate 
FrederidL ci Saxony ; and the imperial crown was laid at 
the feet of this friend to Luther. 

Such a choice would have gained the approbation of the 
whole of Germany. Frederick's wisdom and love for the 
people were well known. During the revolt of Erforth, he 
had been advised to take the city by storm. He refused, 
that he might avoid bloodshed. "But it will not cost five 
men," was the reply. — "A single man would be too many,* 
answered the prince.* It appeared that the election of die 
protector of the Reformation would secure the triumph of 
that work. Ought not Frederick to have seen a call from 
God m this wish of the electors? Who could have been 
lietter suited to preside over the destinies of the empire 
• L. Ow». (W.) xxiL 1868. 
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than this wise prince? Who conld hare been stronger 
against the Turks than a truly Christian emperor ? The refusal 
of the Elector of Saxony, so extolled by historians, may hare 
been a fault on the part of this prince. Perhaps to him must 
be partly ascribed the contests that devastated (Germany in 
after-days. But it is a difOicult matter to decide whether 
Frederick deserves to be blamed for want of faith, or 
honoured for his humility. He thought that the very safety 
of the empire required him to refuse the crown.* " We need 
an emperor more powerful than myself to preserve Germany/' 
said this modest and disinterested prince. '^ The Turk is at 
our gates. The King of Spain, whose hereditary possessions 
of Austria border on the threatened frontier, is its natural 
defender." 

The Roman legate, seeing that Charles would be elected, 
declared that the pope withdrew his objections; and on 
the 28th of June the grandson of Maximilian was nomi- 
nated emperor. " God," said Frederick not long after, " hath 
given him to us in His favour and in His anger."-}- The 
Spanish envoys offered 30,000 gold florins to the Elector of 
Saxony, as a testimonial of their master's gratitude ; but this 
prince refused them, and forbade his ministers to accept of 
any present. At the same time, he secured the liberties of 
Germany by a capitulation to which Charles's envoys swore 
in his name. The circumstances under which the latter 
assumed the imperial crown seemed, moreover, to give a 
stronger pledge than these oaths in favour of German liberty 
and of the work of the Reformation. This youthfid prince was 
jealous of the laurels that his rival Francis I. had gathered 
at Marignan. The struggle would still be continued in Italy, 
and the interval thus employed would doubtless suffice for 
the Reformation to gain strength. Charles quitted Spain 
in May 1520, and was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 
22d of October. 

* Is yero heroica plane modentione animi magnifioe repadiayit. 
PaUayidni, L 79. f L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1880. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Luther's Letter to the Emperor— His Danger— Frederick's Instractions 
to his enYoy at Rome— Luther's Sentiments— Melancthon's Fear»— 
The German Nobles fkyonr the Reformation— Schaumborg—Sickingen 
— Ulric of Hiitten — Luther's Confidence— Erasmus defends Luther — 
Abstemins—Hedio— Luther becomes more free— Faith the Source of 
Works— What giyes Faith f— Luther judging his own Writings. 

LuTHEB had foreseen that the cause of the Reformation 
would soon be carried before the new emperor. He wrote to 
Charles, while this prince was yet at Madrid : " If the cause 
that I defend," said he, " is worthy of appearing before the 
throne of the Majesty of heaven, it ought not to be unworthy 
of engaging the attention of a prince of this world. 
Charles I first of the kings of the earth I I throw myself a 
suppliant at the feet of your most serene majesty. Deign 
to receive under the shadow of your wings, not me, but the 
cause of that eternal truth, for the defence of which God has 
intrusted you with the sword."* The young monarch laid 
aside this singular letter from a German monk, and made no 
reply to it. 

While Luther was vainly turning towards Madrid, the 
storm seemed to increase around him. Fanaticism was 
kindling in Germany. Hochstraten, indefatigable in his 
attempts at persecution, had extracted certain theses from 
Luther's writings. At his demand, the universities of Co- 
logne and Louvain had condemned these works. That of 
Erfurth, still exasperated at Luther's preference for Wit- 
temberg, was about to follow their example. But having 
been informed of it, the doctor wrote to Lange so spi- 
rited a letter, that the Erfurth divines were dismayed and 
kept silent The condemnation pronounced at Cologne 
and Louvain sufficed, however, to inflame men's minds. 
Nay, more : the priests of Meissen, who had espoused Emser's 
quarrel, said publicly (Melancthon is our authority) that he 
* Causam ipsom xeritatis. L. Epp. i. 392. 15th January 1520. 
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who should kill Lather would be without sm.* " Now is 
the time," said Luther, " when men will think they do 
Christ a service by putting us to death." These homicidal 
words were destined to produce their fruit in due season. 

One day, says a biographer, as Luther was in front of the 
Augustine cloister, a stranger, who held a pistol concealed 
under his cloak, accosted him in these words : '^ Why do you 
go thus alone?" — " I am in God's hands," replied Luther. 
" He is my strength and my shield. What can man do 
unto me?"f Upon this the stranger turned pale (adds the 
historian), and fled away trembling. Serra Longa, the am- 
bassador at the Augsburg conference, wrote to the elector 
about this time : '' Let not Luther find an asylum in the 
states of your highness ; let him be rejected of all, and stoned 
in the face of heayen ; that will be more pleasing to me than 
if I received ten thousand crowns from you." J 

But it was particularly in the direction of Rome that the 
storm was gathering. Valentine Teutleben, a Thnringian 
nobleman, vicar to the Archbishop of Mentz, and a zealous 
partisan of the papacy, was the Elector of Saxony's represen- 
tative at the papal court. Teutleben, ashamed of the protec- 
tion accorded by his master to an heretical monk, was im- 
patient at seeing his mission paralyzed by this imprudent 
conduct. He imagined that, by alarming the elector, he 
would induce him to abandon the rebellious divine. " They 
will not listen to me here," wrote he to his master, " because 
of the protection you show to Luther." But the Romans were 
deceived if they thought to frighten the prudent Frederick. 
This prince was aware that the will of Ood and the movements 
of nations were more irresistible than the decrees of the papal 
chancery. He ordered his envoy to intimate to the pope 
that, far from defending Luther, he had always left him to 
defend himself; besides, he had ahready called upon him to 
quit Saxony and the university ; that the doctor had declared 
his willingness to obey, and that he would not then be in the 

* Utamepeooato ease earn oensebaat qui me interfbeerit. L.£pp.i.38S. 
t Was kann mir ein Mensoh thun ! Keith, L. UmsUinde, p. 89. 
t Tenzel^ Hisft. Berioht Tom AnfSuig tind Torbg. den Reform. Latlieri« 
li.168. 
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electoral states, if the legate himself, Charles of Miltitz, h^d 
not entreated the prince to keep him near at hand, for fear 
that, by going to other countries, Luther would act with 
greater liberty than even in Saxony.* Frederick went farther 
than this: he desired to enlighten Rome. " Grermany," 
continues he in his letter, '^ now possesses a great number 
of learned men, well taught in every language and science ; 
the laity themselves begin to have understanding, and to 
love the Holy Scriptures ; if, therefore, the reasonable con- 
ditions of Dr. Luther are rejected, there is great cause to fear 
that peace will never be re-established. Luther's doctrine 
has struck deep root into many hearts. K, instead of refuting 
it by the testimony of the Bible, you strive to destroy him by 
the thunderbolts of the ecclesiastical authority, great scandals 
will arise, and ruinous and terrible revolts will be excited.'' f 
The elector, having the greatest confidence in Luther, 
communicated Teutleben's letter to him, with another that 
he had received from Cardinal Saint George. The reformer 
was agitated as he read them. He immediately perceived 
the dangers by which he was surrounded. His soul was for 
a time quite overwhelmed. But it was in such moments 
that the whole strength of his faith shone forth. Often 
weak, and ready to fall into dejection, he rose again, and 
appeared greater in the midst of the tempest. He longed to 
be delivered from such trials ; but he saw at what price peace 
was offered to him, and he indignantly rejected it. '' Hold my 
peace I" exclaimed he, '' I am disposed to do so, if they will 
permit me; that is, if they will make others keep silence. 
K any one desires my places, let him take them ; if any one 
desires to destroy my writings, let him bum them. I am 
ready to keep quiet, provided they do not require that the 
truth of the Gospel should be silent also. I I do not ask for 
a cardinal's hat; I ask not for gold, or for anythmg that 
Rome values. There is nothing in the world they cannot 

* Da er Tiel freyer und dcherer schreiben und handeln mSchte was er 
wonte. L. 0pp. (L.)xTii.298. 

t Sehreckliche, grausame, schSdliche und yerderbliche EmpSmngen 
•rregen. Ibid. 

t Semper quieseere paratiui, xnodo yeritatem eraDgeUeam non jnbeaaft 
quiescere. L. Epp. U 462. 
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obtain from me, jHrovided they will not shut up the way of 
salvation against Christians/ Their threats do not alarm 
me, their promises cannot seduce me." 

Animated with such sentiments, Luther soon recovered 
his militant disposition, and preferred the christian warfare 
to the calm of solitude. One night was sufficient to bring 
back his desire of overthrowing Rome. " I have taken my 
part," wrote he on the morrow ; " I despise the fury of Rome, 
and contemn her favours. No more reconciliation, no more 
communication with her for ever.f Let her condemn me, 
let her bum my writings I In my turn, I will condemn and 
publicly bum the pontifical law, — that nest of every heresy. 
The moderation I have hitherto shown has been unavailing; 
I now renounce it !" 

His friends were far from being thus tranquil Great was 
the consternation at Wittemberg. " We are in a state of 
extraordinary expectation," said Melancthon; " I would rather 
die than be separated from Luther.j: If God does not help us, 
we shall all perish." — "Our dear Luther is still alive," wrote 
he a month later, in his anxiety ; " may it please God to 
grant him a long life !§ for the Roman sycophants are making 
every exertion to put him to death. Let us pray that this 
sole avenger of sacred theology may long survive." 

These prayers were heard. The warning the elector had 
given Rome through his envoy was not without foundation. 
Luther's words had found an echo everywhere— in cottages 
and convents, in the homes of the citizens and in the castles 
of the nobles, in the universities and in the palaces of kings. 
" If my life," he had said to Duke John of Saxony, " has 
been instmmental to the conversion of a single man, I shall 
willingly consent to see all my books perish."|| It was not 
one man, it was a great multitude, that had found the light 
in the writings of the humble doctor. Everywhere, accord- 

* Si salutis yiam Christianis permittant esse liberam, hoc onum peto 
ab illis, ao prsBterea nihil. L. £pp. i. 462. 

t Nolo eis reconciliari nee commnnioare in perpetuom. Ibid. 466. 
lOth July 1520. 

t Emori mallem, qnam ab hoc Tiro ayellL Corp. Ref. i. 160, 163. 

i Martinus neater spirat, atque utinam din. Ibid. 190, 208. 

U l^. 0pp. (L.) ZTii. 392. 
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ingljy were men to be found ready to jHrotect him. The 
sword intended to slay him was forging in the Vatican; 
but heroes were springing np in Grermany to shield him with 
their bodies. At the moment when the bishops were chafing 
with rage, when princes kept silence, when the people were 
in expectation, and when the first murmurs of Ibe thunder 
were beginning to be heard from the Seven Hills, God aroused 
the German nobles to make a rampart for his servant. 

Sylvester of Schaumburg, one of the most powerful 
knights of Franconia, sent his son to Wittemberg at this 
time with a letter for the reformer. " Your life is in danger," 
wrote he. '' If the support of the electors, princes, or magis- 
trates fail you, I entreat you to beware of going to Bohemia, 
where in former times learned men have had much to under- 
go ; rather come to me. God willing, I shall soon have col- 
lected more than a himdred gentlemen, and with their help 
I shall be able to protect you from every danger."* 

Francis of Sickingen, the hero of his age,f of whose 
intrepid courage we have already been witnesses,^ loved 
the reformer, because he found him worthy of being loved, 
and also because he was hated by the monks.§ '^ My 
services, my goods, and my body, all that I possess," wrote 
he to Luther, " are at your disposal. You desire to main- 
tain the christian truth : I am ready to aid you in 
the work." II Harmurth of Cronberg held the same lan- 
guage. Lastly, Ubric of Hiitten, the poet and valiant knight 
of the sixteenth century, never ceased speaking in Luther's 
fovour. But what a contrast between these two men! 
HUtten wrote to the reformer : " It is with swords and with 
bows, with javelins and bombs, that we must crush the 
fury of the devil." Luther on receiving these letters ex- 
claimed : '^ I will not have recourse to arms and bloodshed 
in defence of the Gospel. By the Word the earth has been 
subdued ; by the Word the Church has been saved ; and by 

* Demi Ich, und hundert von Adel, die Ich (ob Gott will) aufbiingen 
will, euch redlich anhalten. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 381. 

f Eqaitom Germanise ranim decas (a peerless ornament of Ger- 
man knighthood), says Melancthon on this occasion. Corp. B«f. i, 
201. t See Vol. I. p. 136. 

§ £t ob id invisns illis. Corp. Ref. i. 132. U Ibid. 
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the Word also it shall be re-established."—-^ I do not despse 
his offer," said he at another time on receiving Schamnbiug's 
letter, whieh we have mentioned above, " but I will rely 
upon nothing but Jesus Christ"* It was not thus the Bo- 
man pontiffs spoke when they waded in the blood of the 
Waldenses and Albigenses. Hiitten felt the difference be- 
tween his cause and Luther's, and he accordingly wrote to 
him with noble-mindedness : '^ As for me, I am busied with 
the affairs of men ; but you soar iar higher, and are occupied 
solely with those of Grod."f He then set out to win, if pos- 
sible, Charles and Ferdinand to the side of tmth.^ 

Luther at this time metwithastiUnKMre illustrious protector. 
Erasmus, whom the Romanists so often quote against the 
Reformation, raised his voice and undertook the reformer's 
defence, after his own fashion, however, that is to say, with- 
out any show of defending Idnu On the 1st of November 
1519, this patriarch of learning wrote to Albert, elector of 
Mentz and primate of all Germany, a letter in which, after 
describing in vivid colours the corruption of the Church, he 
says : '^ This is what stirred up Luther, and made him oppose 
the intolerable imprudence of certain doctors. For what 
other motive can we ascribe to a man who seeks not honours 
and who cares not for money ?§ Luther has dared doubt 
the virtue of indulgences ; but others before him had most 
unblushingly affirmed it He feared not to speak, certainty 
with little moderation, against the power of the Roman 
pontiff; but others before him had extolled it without reserve. 
He has dared contemn the decrees of St Thomas, but the 
Dominicans had set them almost above the Gospel He has 
dared give utterance to his scruples about confession, but the 
monks continually made use of this ordinance as a net in 
which to catch and enslave the consciences of men. Pious 
souls were grieved at hearing that in the imiversities there 

* Nolo nisi Christo protectore niti. L. Epp. i. 148. 

•f- Mea hnmana sunt : ta peifectior, jam totna ex diTiniB pendet. L. 
0pp. Lat. ii. 175. 

t Viam factnnis libertati {cod, Bavar, Teritati), per mazimos prin- 
eipes. Corp. Ref. i. 201. 

§ Quid enim aliud snspicer de eo qui neo honores ambit, nee pecuniam 
cupit ! Eraem. 0pp. iii. 315. 
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little mention of the evangelical doctrine ; that in the 
assemblies of Christians very little was heard of Christ ;* 
that nothing was there talked of, except the power of the 
pontifl^ and the opinions of the Romish doctors ; and that the 
whole sermon was a mere matter of lucre, flattery, ambition, 
and imposture.f It is to such a state of affairs that we 
shoold ascribe Luther's violent language/* Such was Eras- 
mus's opinion on the state of the Church and on the reformer. 
This letter, which was published by UlricHtitten, then residing 
at the court of Mentz, made a profound impression. 

At the same time, men more obscure than Erasmus and 
than all the knights, but who were destined to be more 
powerful auxiliaries, rallied round Luther in every direction. 
Doctor Botzhemus Abstemius, canon of Constance, wrote to 
him thus: " Now that you have become the friend of the 
universe, or at least of the better part of the world, that is 
to say, of good and true Christians, you must also become 
mine, whether you will or not! J I am so delighted with 
your writings, that nothing gives me greater pleasure than to 
be living at a time when not only profane but also sacred 
literature is resuming its pristine splendour." § And at nearly 
the same period Gaspard Hedio, preacher at Basle, wrote to 
the reformer: " Most dear sir, I see that your doctrine is of 
God, and that it cannot be destroyed ; that it becomes daily 
more efficacious ; and that every hour it is winning souls to 
Christ by turning them away from sin and attracting them 
to real piety. || Do not halt therefore, liberator, but exert 
all your power to restore the yoke of Christ, so light and easy 
to bear. Be yourself the general, and we will follow after 
you, like soldiers whom nothing can tear from you."^ 

llius at one time Luther's enemies oppress him, at 

* Imo in sacris concionibnji minirnqm audiri de Chrisio. Erasm. 0pp. 
iu. 815. 

t Totam orationem jam palam quastiim, adnlationem, ambitioiiem, ao 
f ucnm praB se ferre. Ibid. 

t PoBtqnam orbi* aut saltern potior! orbis parti, boo est, bonis et yere 
cbristianis amicns factas es, mens quoque amicus wis, yelis, nolis. Bots- 
heim and bis Friends, by Walcbner, p. 107. 

I Et diyinsB pristinnm nitorem reeuperant. Ibid. 

I Lncri fibcit Christo, abducit a vitiif , asserit Terse pietatL Kappens 
KacUefe,IL433. 

1 Ta dnz aetoi aoB indhnlii milites erimui. Ibid. 
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another his Mends spring up to defend him. '' My baik," 
said he, '' floats to and fro, the sport of the windis ; hope 
and fear prevail by turns; but what matters itl*^ And 
yet these testimonies of sympathy were not without influ- 
ence upon his mmd. " The Lord reigns," said he, " I see 
him there, as if I could touch him."f Luther felt that 
he was not alone; his words had borne fruit, and this 
thought filled him with fresh courage. The fear of com" 
promising the elector no longer checked him, when he 
found other defenders ready to brave the anger of Rome* 
He became more free, and if possible more determined. Thi^ 
is an important epoch in the development of Luther's char-^ 
acter. '' Rome ought to understand," wrote he at thi^ 
period to the elector's Qhaplain, '^that, even should she 
succeed by her threats in expelUng me from Wittemberg, 
she would only injure her cause. It is not in Bohemia, but in 
the very heart of Germany that those are to be found who 
are ready to defend me against the thimders of the papacy. 
If I have not done my enemies all the harm I am preparing 
for them, they must ascribe it neither to my moderation nor 
to their tyranny, but to the elector's name and to the interests 
of the university of Wittemberg, which I feared to compro- 
mise : now that I have such fears no longer, they will see me 
fall with fresh vigour upon Rome and upon her courtiers."} 
And yet it was not on the great that Luther fixed his 
hopes. He had been often solicited to dedicate a book to 
Duke John, the elector's brother. He had not done so. '' I 
am afraid," said he, '^ that the suggestion comes from him- 
self. Holy Scripture should subserve the glory of God's 
name alone." § Luther now recovered from his fears, and 
dedicated his sermon on Good Works to Duke John. This 
is one of the writings in which the reformer lays down with 
the greatest force the doctrine of justification by faith, — ^that 
powerful truth, whose strength he sets far above the sword 
of Hiitten, the army of Sickengen, and the protection of 
dukes and electors. 

* Ita flnctuat nayis mea : nunc spes, nune timor regnat. L. Epp. L 443. 

t Dominus regnat, at polpaie possimus. Ibid. 451. 

t SffiYioB in Romanenaes grassaturas. Ibid. 465. 

§ Scripturam sacram nolim alieiguB nomini nin Dei lerrire. Ibid. 481. 
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" The first, the noblest, the sublunest of all works," says 
he, '' is faith in Jesus Christ* It is from this work that all 
other works must proceed : they are but the vassals of &ith, 
and receive their efficacy from it alone. 

'' If a man feels in his heart the assurance that what he 
has done is acceptable to God, the work is good, if it were 
merely the lifting up of a straw; but if he have not this 
assurance, his work is not good, even should he raise the 
dead. A heathen, a Jew, a Turk, a sinner, can perform all 
the other works ; but to trust finnly in GU>d, and to feel an 
assurance that we are accepted by him, is what a Christian, 
strong in grace, alone is capable of doing. 

'' A Christian who possesses fedth in Grod does everything 
with liberty and joy ; while the man who is not at one with 
God is full of care and kept in bondage ; he asks himself 
mth anguish how many works he should perform ; he runs 
to and fro ; he questions this man and that ; he nowhere 
finds peace, and does everything with sorrow and fear. 

" Consequently, I have always extolled faith. But in the 
world it is otherwise. There, the essential thing is to have 
many works — ^works high and great, and of every dimension, 
without caring whether they are quickened by faith. Thus, 
men build their peace, not on God's good pleasure, but on 
their own merits, that is to say, on sand. (Matthew vii. 27.) 

''To preach faith (it has been said) is to prevent good 
works ; but if a man should possess the strength of all men 
united, or even of all creatures,^ this sole obligation of living 
in faith would be a task too great for him ever to accom- 
plish. K I say to a sick man : ' Be well, and thou shalt 
have the use of thy lunbs,* will any one say that I forbid 
him to use his limbs? Must not health precede labour? It is 
the same when we preach faith : it should go before works, 
in order that the works themselves should exist. 

'' Where then, you will say, can we find this faith, and 
how can we receive it ? This is in truth what it is most 
important to know. Faith comes solely from Jesus, who 
was promised and given freely. 

* Das ente nnd hSchste, alleredelste gate Werck ist der Glanbe in 

Ghxigtam. L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. 394. 

t Wenn ein Mensch tansend, oder alle Menschen, oder alle Creatuen 
wlire. Ibid. 398. 
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** man ! figure Jesus Christ to yourself, and contemplate 
how God in him has shown thee his mercy, without any 
merit on thy part going hefore.* Draw from this image of 
his grace the faith and assurance that all thy sins are 
forgiven thee. Works cannot produce it. It flows from 
the blood, and wounds, and death of Christ ; thence it wells 
forth into our hearts. Christ is the rock whence flow milk 
and honey." (Deut xxxii.) 

As we cannot notice all Luther's writings, we have quoted 
a few short passages from this discourse on Good Works, in 
consequence of the opinion the reformer himself entertained 
of it. " In my own judgment," said he, " it is the best I 
ever published." And he added immediately this deep reflec- 
tion : " But I know that when I please myself with what I 
write, the infection of that bad leaven hinders it from pleas- 
ing others."f Melancthon, in forwarding this discourse to a 
friend, accompanied it with these words : " There is no one 
among all the Greek and Latin writers who has come nearer 
than Luther to the spirit of St. Paul." J 



CHAPTER III. 

The Papacy attacked— Appeal to the Nobility— The three Walls— All 
Christians are Priests— The Magistrate should chastise the Clergy- 
Roman Corruptions — Ruin of Italy— Dangers of Germany— The Pope 
—The Legates— The Monks— Marriage of Priests— Celibacy— Fes- 
tivals— The Bohemians— Charity— The Universities— The Empire— 
The Emperor should retake Rome— Unpublished Book — Luther's 
Moderation— SuocesB of the Address. 

But there was another eyil in the Church besides the sub- 
stitution of a system of meritorious works for the grand idea 

^ Siehe, also must du Christum in dich bilden, and sehen wie in Ihm 
Qott seine Barmherzigkeit dir fUrhiUt und anbeut. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 401. 
. t Erit, meo jndicio, omnium quse ediderim optimum : quanquam scio 
qu» mihi mea placent, hoc ipso fermento infecta, mm lolere aliia placere. 
L. Epp. 1. 431. 

^ Quo ad Paul! spiritum nemo propius accesdt. Corp. Bet L 202. 
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of grace and amnetty.* A lurag^ty power had ariaen m tbe 
midBt of the shepherds of Christ's flock. Luther prepared 
to attack this usurped authority. Abeady a vague and 
distant rumour announced the success of Dr. Eck's intrigues 
at Borne. This rumour aroused the militant spirit of the 
reformer, who, in the midst of all his troubles, had studied 
in his retirement the rise, progress, and usurpations of the 
papacy. His discoyeries had filled him with surprise. He 
no longer hesitated to make them known, and to strike the 
blow which, like Moses' rod in ancient times, was to awaken 
a people who had long slumbered in captivity. Even before 
Rome had time to publish her fonnidable bull, it was he 
who hurled his declaration of war against her. ^The 
time to be silent is past," exclaimed he ; '' the time to speak 
is come I At last, we must unveil the mysteries of Anti- 
christ*" On the 23d of June 1520, he published his famous 
Appeal to his Imperial Majesty and to the Christian Nobility 
of the Oerman Nation^ on the Eeformation of Christianity.f 
This woric was the signal of the attack that was to decide 
both the rupture and the victory. 

^ It is not through presumption," said he at the opening of 
this address, '' that I, a man of the people, venture to speak 
to your lordships. The misery and oppression that at this 
hour weigh down all the states of Christendom, and par- 
ticularly Germany, extort from me a cry of distress. I 
must call for help ; I must see if God will not give his 
Spirit to some man in our o?m country, and thus stretch forth 
his hand to save our wretched nation. God has placed 
o?er us a young and generous prince,^ and has thus 
filled our hearts with great expectations. But on our parts 
we must do everything that lies in our power. 

^'Now the first requisite is, not to trust in our own 
Btrehgth, or in our lofly wisdom. If we begin a good work 
with, confidence in ourselves, God overthrows and destroys 
it Frederick L, Frederick IL, and many other emperors 
besides, before whom the world trembled, have been trodden 

* See VoL I. p. 33 aeqq. f L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 457-602. 

:;: The emperor Charles Y.-^tt hat nns ein Jnnges edles Bhit nim 
Haapi g^geben. Ibid. 457. . 
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under foot by the popes, because they trusted more in their 
own strength than in God. Therefore they could not 
but £alL It is against the powers of hell that we have to 
contend in this struggle. Hoping nothing from the strength 
of arms, humbly trusting in the Lord, looking more to the 
distress of Christendom than to the crimes of the wicked 
— this is how we must set to work. Otherwise the work 
will have a prosperous look at the beginning; but sud- 
denly, in the midst of the contest, confusion wHl enter in, 
evil minds will cause incalculable disasters, and the whole 
world will be deluged with blood. The greater our power, 
the greater also is our danger, if we do not walk in the fear 
of the Lord." 

After this prelude, Luther continues thus : — 

'' The Homans have raised around themselves three walls 
to protect them against every kind of reformation. Have 
they been attacked by the temporal power? — ^they have 
asserted that it had no authority over them, and that the 
spuitual power was superior to it Have they been rebuked 
by Holy Scripture? — they have replied that no one is ablp 
to interpret it except the pope. Have they been threatened 
with a coimcil? — no one (said they) but the sovereign pon- 
tiff has authority to convoke one. 

" They have thus despoiled us of the three rods destined 
to correct them, and have given themselves up to every 
wickedness. But now may God be our helper, and give 
us one of those trumpets that overthrew the walls of 
Jericho. With our breath let us throw down those barriers 
of paper and straw which the Romans have built around 
them, and upraise the rods which punish the wicked, by 
exposing the wiles of the devil." 

Luther now begins the attack. He shakes to its founda- 
tion that papal monarchy which for ages had combined 
the people of the West in one body under the sceptre of 
the Roman bishop. That there is no sacerdotal caste 
in Christianity, is the truth which he powerfully sets forth at 
the beginning, — a truth hidden from the eyes of the Church 
from the earliest ages. 

'* It has been said," writes Luther, " that the pope, the 
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biflhopSy the priests, and all those who people the convents, 
form the spuitual or ecclesiastical state; and that the 
princes, the nobility, the citizens, and peasants, form the 
secular or lay estate. This is a fine story. Let no person, 
howeyer, he startled at it. All Christians belong to the 
8]»ritaal state, and there is no other difference between 
them than that arising from the functions which they 
discharge. We have all one baptism, one iaith ; and this 
it is which constitutes the spiritual man. The unction, the 
t(msnre, ordination, consecration by the bishop or the pope, 
may make a hypocrite, but never a spiritual man. We 
ire all consecrated priests by baptism, as Saint Peter says : 
Te are priests and kings, although it does not belong to 
sU to exercise such offices, for no one can take what is 
common to all without the consent of the community. 
But if we possess not this Divine consecration, the pope's 
anointing can never make a priest If ten brothers, sons 
of a king, having equal claims to the inheritance, select 
one of them to administer it for them, they would all be 
kings, and yet only one of them would be the administrator 
of their common power. So it is with the Church. If a 
few pious laymen were banished to a desert place, and i^ 
not having among them a priest consecrated by a bishop, 
they should agree to choose one of thek own number, 
married or not, this man would be as truly a priest as if 
all the bishops in the world had consecrated him. Thus 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Cyprian were elected. 

'^ Hence it follows that laymen and priests, princes and 
bishops, or, as they say, the clergy and laity, have nothing 
but their functions to distinguish them. They have all 
the same estate, but have not all the same work to per- 
form. 

" If this be true, why should not the magistrate chastise 
the clergy ? The secular power was established by God to 
punish the wicked and to protect the good. And it must be 
allowed to act throughout all Christendom, whomsoever it 
may touch, be he pope, bishop, priest, monk, or nun. St. Paul 
says to all Christians : Let every one* (and consequently the 

* Um^m -^ox^t eyery sooL Rom. xiii. 1, 4. 
VOL. n. ^ 
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pope also) 1^ svbjeet unto* the higher pono»^yfaiit Aeg oemrmc 
<k stoard in votnJ' 

Luther, haTk^ in £ke maimer OTerthiowH the tvro altar 
walls, passes in reyiew all the eorraptiona of Bone. He seCv 
lbr&, in an eminently popular style of eloqoence^ the evflft 
ibat had been pointed out for centuries post. Never had a 
nobler protest been heard. The assembly befoiewhioh Lather 
spoke was the Chnrcb ; the power whose com^tions he at^ 
iaeked was that papacy •wbadk for ages had oppressed aS 
nations with its weight ; and the reformation he so kraoHf 
called for was destined to exercise its poweiftd influence o^ver 
all Christendom, — ^m all the worldy^-^o long 9S the buman: 
race shafi endure.. 

He begins with the pope. ^ It is a hovrible thid^," says^ 
he, ^ to behold the mao who styles- hnoaself' ChristfEr -fise^ 
gerent displaying a mi^niflcettoe that no emperor can equaL 
1b this being like the poor Jesus, or the humble Peter? Bff 
is (say they) the lord of the woridi But Qvdsty whoBeyicar 
he boasts of being, has said, M^ Mnffdomunot of lHU tmrld. 
Gan the dominions of a Ticar extendi bgrcooKt these of hi9 
superior?" 

Luther now proceeds to describe^ Ihe effaets of the^ B^paf 
rule, '< Doyouknow whaitistheuseof eardinali'?^ I will 
tell you. Italy and Germany ha/yie many eoxnren^ refigtouiep 
foundations, and richly endowed bswsfiees. How can thir 
wealth be obrawn to I^e? Cardinals haye been created; 
these cloisters and prelacies hare been given to^ them; umd 

now Itsdy is almost deserted, the conrents ue in ruins, 

the bishoprics deromred, the cities- decayed, the inhalAtanti' 
corrupted, religious worship is expiring, and pnaehing abol^ 

ished I And why is this ? Because all the weaUb of the 

churches must go to Rome. The Turk himself would never 
have so ruined Italy l" 

Luther next turns to hdfr feUowH^onntrymeD : 

" And now that they have thus sudted all the blood of 
Iheir own nation, they come into Germany ; they begin ten- 
deify ; but let us be on our guar^ or Germany win erelong 
he like Italy I We have akeady a few cardinals. Befitfe 
the dull Germans comprehend our design {Haink they) they 
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wfi na loBgsr faaje eitho! bishopric, oonyent^ or baoiefici^ 
pom J €ar fiurthiiig 1^ Antidnifit nuntpooBesatketseamret 
of ifae enrtii;. Thirty or. forty cardinah wHi be created in qm 
day. Bamberg will be giTen to one^ the bishopnetol Wartar 
bnig to another ; rieh cnrea Trill be attached to tiban, untS 
the cities and churches are desolate. Aad then the pope will 
say : I am Christ's Ticar, and the shepherd of his flocks. 
Let the Ctermanfi be sabmissiyel" 

Lnther'a' indignation is kindled : 

^"WhaAl ihatt we Oemums endnre snch robberies and 
socii extortioBS from the pope? if the kingdom of Franee 
has been able to defend itsd^why shoi^ we permit oursd^es 
to be thus zidievied and laughed at ? (A I if diay only de- 
spoiled na of our goods I But they lay waste the cfanrches, 
fleeee ike Mboejpf of Christ, abolid& reBgiova wor^p, and 
amuhilate the Word of God.'' 

LuOshero eiposes '^ the practicea of Borne" to ofttain 
the monsy and the rerenues of Grermony. Anaats, pair 
limns^ connnendams^ administrations, rererBsons, inoMfpocsr 
tions^ reaer?«By ftCrf— -ha passes them aH in reriefw; and then 
he says: '' Let us endesrour to cheek Bn<^ desolation and 
wrefcdigdwaML If we desire to march against the Tmrks^ let 
us marek against those who are ike worst Ticks- of aH If 
we hang thierei, and decapitate hi^way rdbbars, let ut not 
permit BomUb ayarice to escape, which is the greatest of 
thieTca andfabbeis, and that too in the name of St. Peter 
and of Jesoi Christ! Who can su£Eer this? Who can 
be dent? AD that the pqie possesses, has he not gamed 
fay pbinder ? Foe he has neitfaer bought it, norinherited it 
from St Peter, nor gained it by the sweat of his brow. 
WheM» then has he aE this?" 

Luther proposes remedies for these evils, and caDs ener- 
geticaUy upon the nobility of Germany to put an end to these 
Bomish depredations. He thai comes to the reformatioin of 
the pope himself: '^ Is it not ridiculous," says he, ^ that the 
pope pretends to be the lawful heir to the empire? Who 
gave it him ? Was it Jesus Christy when he said : The 
hings of the Oentiles exercise lordsh^ over tiUm, hut it shdl 
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not he 80 among you ?* (Luke xxiL 25, 26.) How is it pos- 
sible to goyem an empire, and at the same time preach, pray, 
study, and take care of the poor ? Jesus Christ forbade his 
ministers to carry with them either gold or two coats, be- 
cause they would be unable to discharge the duties of their 
ministry if they were not free from all other care; and yet 
the pope would goyem the empire and still remain pope." 

Luther continues stripping the sovereign pontiff: ''Let 
the pope renounce every claim on the kingdom of Naples 
and Sicily. He has no more right to it than I have. It is 
ui]justly and in opposition to all the commandments of 
Christ that he possesses Bologna, Imola, Rayenna, the 
Bomagna, the March of Ancona, &c. JVb num that vxtrreth, 
says Saint Paul, entangleth himself with the of airs of this 
Ufe. (2 Tim. ii. 4.) Yet the pope, who pretends to be the 
leader of the Church militant, entangles himself with the 
affairs of this life more than any emperor or king. We 
must relieye him from all this toiL Let the emperor put 
the bible and a prayer-book into the pope's hands, in order 
that he may leave the cares of government to kings, and 
confine himself to preaching and praying.'^f 

Luther will no more suffer the pope's spiritual power in 
Grcrmany than his temporal power in Italy. " First of all," 
says he, ''we must expel from every German state those 
papal legates, with their pretended benefits which they sell 
us at their weight in gold, and which are downright im- 
positions. They take our money, and for what ? to legalize 
their ill-gotten gains, to absolve from all oaths, to teach us 
to be wanting in fidelity, to instruct us how to sin, and to 
lead us direct to helL Hearest thou this, pope I not most 
holy, but most sinfiil pope I— May God from his throne in 
heaven soon hurl thee from thy throne into the bottomless 
pitr 

The christian tribune pursues his course. After having 
called the pope to his bar, he summons before him all the 

« 'TiuTt )l wx ^t (sab. UliY See Matthew zz. 26. 

t Ihm die Biblien and Betbttoher daftir anzeigen and er predige 

and bete. L. 0pp. zrii. 472. 
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coiraptions that form the papal train, and purposes sweep- 
ing from the floor of the Church the rubbish by which it was 
encumbered. He begins with the monks : — 

'^ And now then I come to that sluggish troop which 
promises much but does little. Do not be angry, my dear 
Birs, my intentions are good : what I have to say is a 
trntih at once sweet and bitter ; namely, no more cloisters 
must be built for mendicant friars. We haye, indeed, too 
many afready, and would to God that they were all pulled 
down. Strolling through a country like beggars never has 
done and never can do good." 

The marriage of the clergy now has its turn, and this is 
the first time Luther speaks of it : — 

'^ To what a sad state have the clergy fallen, and how 
many priests do we not find burdened with women, and 
children, and remorse, and yet no one comes to their aid ! 
It is all very well for the pope and the bishops to let 
things go on as before, and for that to continue lost which 
is lost ; but I am determined to save my conscience, and to 
open my mouth freely : after that, let the pope, the bishops, 

and any one who pleases, take offence at it ! I assert, 

then, that according to the appointment of Christ and his 
apostles, each city should have a pastor or bishop, and 
that this pastor may have a wife, as Saint Paul writes to 
Timothy: A bishop must he the husband of one wife 
(1 Tim. ilL 2), and as is still practised in the Greek Churdi. 
But the devil has persuaded the pope, as the same apostle 
says to Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 1 to 3), to forbid the clergy to 
marry. And hence have proceeded miseries so numerous 
that we cannot mention all What is to be done ? How 
can we save so many pastors, in whom we have no fault to 
find, except that they live with a woman, to whom they 
would with all their heart be legitimately married ? Ah I 
let them quiet their consciences I let them take this woman 
as their lawful wife, and let them live virtuously with her, 
not troubling themselves whether the pope is pleased or 
not. The salvation of your soul is of greater consequence to 
you than tyrannical and arbitrary laws, that do not emanate 
from the Lord." 



It ismlMswayiihit'llie JtefeniiBticmaiiiiidlat 
funtf S m vals m &e 'Clmicii. iChe sefoionr ceaotiinies : — 

'' Let an festivals te jd)efifi]ied, aniilet sme bnt Smiday 
beiolMieisFcd^ (nr if people ^eske^JDeep die rgreM QfaodBtiaii 
fiMthrsh, Jet iihem be ccHebrated oatyin &e :mxm\mg, and 
let the rest of <the day be Eke any other -weaikiDi^ay. 
For A8 on ihose .'d4i^ men do nolbbig %iit'.dnnk, ^aniUe, 
kuAolgedn every sin, «r remain idle, ithey affiand:G^ on &e 
iofifivailB onore thaii Bt other timeB." 

Me next attadkB the commemomtknfi,* ^vriuch lie styles 
mere taverns ; and after them tike fasts .and rdigions 
featecHities. — ^He <not on]^ desires rto "pnt 'an end io-abuses, 
he wishes also to put away ficfaism. ^'It Is high iime," 
says he, '^ that we busied onirselves serionjafy witib the canse 
of the Bohemians, — ^that we pnt a stop to envy «nd hatred, 
--«nd that we:iimted with them." After proposing some 
excdlent means df recondliatioB, be adds : ^ We nmst 
eonimoe h^reticB by .Scriptare, as did the ancient Fathers, 
nd not tttbdne ibem by fixe. Jk iMs latter system, ihe 
eKacntionerB would be the most learned doctors in the 
wmid^....0hl would to 6od that on both sides we stretched 
forth fonr hands in brother^ hmnility, jnstead of being 
inflexzfaie in the sentiment of our stEfngdi and'Of lOur >ngbtl 
Ghaxhy is ;more necessary than the papacy of .Bome. 1 
hap^ now done aU that is in my ^wec If jfiie pope and 
his iadheients oppose ^this, .the xesponsibility wiQ ioll on 
AenL The pope should be jready (to lonoimGe his papacy, 
aH ;lHfi .possessions, and .all his hommus^ if Jn lOOiiM l^ 
tibat means (savB a«nigle •sonL But Jhe woaM ndher see jdl 
te «wodd ffiricdi .than bate eY»n la Jhair?B 'bnadth of the 
power lie .has aBurped:If .- ^ am 'dear of ilheBB iMngs.'' 

Latiher.nezt proceeds to the nnivershies and schools : — 

*"1 arnnmch afrnd.tfaat >the imrversitiee will firove lo be 
ths ;gieat ;gates of hell, unless ithey diiigBn% dalxmr in 
eagflaimtg the Soly iBonptiu»B, :and engraariDg them in 

* YiOMJy ibatlvalBin noronumiftintion iif the^todioatiopior qpwhig rf a 
ohnrdh : the Belgian karmeu. 

'i*^fiiii licww 'oho ffio wbK uttoifiolieiif '^JhB'or cSn'EbuffbRflt vcSibbf 
Termessenen Gewalt liesse abbrechen. L. 0pp. (L.) xriL ^188. 
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Jte iMKTto «f joBth. I ;»iTiae ao one to qplace %is tdfiU 
Ite :Bcriptiu»0 do sot jeign paramonnt Evexj » 
. jft vbich laea lire mot mwwawngly oocnpiad -wtoA 
Utt Wmi of -fit^ mmgt beeaoae'eompt" * Weigfafy wosis, 
ayoft lAUh gowremmfiata, JeaKBedauen, and parents jm ^verj 
age should seriously meditate ! 

sGnRUKb iteiend of ilus jqogieftl be zetums io tkeiempire 
andito ihe eniNrorA — 

^ Ube pope, unable io mtmi^e «t his <vriU Ijie ancienit 
flunftera of Ae fiomaa emplse, conoeived a plan of taking 
nngr*tbeir title and :ai0ir «mpare, and bestowing ihem om 
m iGremma. Urns it happened -that we boeame ihe vas*- 
vda of the pope. Eorihe pope 'took possession of Bom^ 
wd jooiB9>eUed ihe emperor by an oath never to •reside 
dieie^ ^whence it is that 4he emperor is emperor of 'Rome, 
witiumt IRome. We possess the name : the pope has the 
oountrysofl tiie eities. We have the iitle and arms of t&e 
empire ; the pope its treasures, power, pririleges, and libeff- 
ties. .Sbe pope jeats ihe fimit, and we play with the husk. 
it is ikwB duit the -pside and tyranny of ^ 'Bomans havQ 
rinnys adbnsed oar simplicity. 

^fiBt now may 'Ood, wlio has given us such an empire^ 
te our Jhelper I Let lus act in conformity wi& our name, 
Ittde, and anoB ; let -us preserve our liberty-; and let &e 
BwrnwB iBKnto appreciate what God has given us by tfaor 
hands ! They boast of having given us an empire. Well, 
Aon, tstTOBTilaBkB what ^belongs ito us I Let the pope resign 
i» VB .Bome and es^ery portion ^ the em]^ fthat he stil 
IbUbJ jbet tum put an end to his'taiiseB and ^eiftorfionBl 
IM torn jreatore «iir liberty, onr powei^ ^onr property, om: 
iBBDiic, onr ioauiBj tad our Ibodies ! Let 'the empire -be dR 
4iadt aaenqure vn^tiobe, and let the "sw^ of pmneeB no 
longer be constrained to bow before the hypocritical preten- 

Sb flmie-!woaE&sihece:aie sot only energy .and en&nsiasm, 
hrfuho aloftyflirainrf reasoning. Hfidany^oratoreverepeaac 
AdbIo Ae ndhilityrof Hie eapire,-and to Ae ^emperor lum- 

* Es miuB yerderben, alles was nidht Gottes Wort o]m Uoterlwi 
iMlbt. Ibia.486. 
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self? Far from being surprised that so many German 
states separated from Rome, ought we not rather to feel 
astonished that all Germany did not march to the banks of 
the Tiber to resume that imperial power whose attributes 
the popes had so imprudently placed on the brow of its 
sovereign? 

Luther concludes this courageous appeal in these words : — 

" I can very well imagine that I have pitched my song 
too high, proposed many things that will seem impossible, 
and attacked many errors rather too violently. But what 
can I do? Let the world be offended with me, rather than 

God! They can but take away my life. I have often 

proposed peace to my adversaries. But God, by their 
instrumentality, has compelled me continually to cry louder 
and louder against them. I have still another song in 
reserve against Rome. If their ears itch, I will sing it 
them, and loudly too. Dost thou clearly understand, 
Rome, what I mean ?" 

This is probably an allusion to a work on the papacy that 
Luther had some intention of publishing, but which was 
withheld. About this time the Rector Burkhardt wrote 
to Spengler : " There is also a little treatise De execranda 
Venere Eomanorum ; but it is kept in reserve.'* The 
title promised something very offensive; and we should 
rejoice that Luther had the moderationr not to publish this 
writing. 

'' If my cause is just," continues he, '' it will be condemned 
by all the world, and justified only by Christ in heaven. 
Let them come on, then, pope, bishops, priests, monks, and 
doctors! let them put forth all their zeal! let them give 
the rein to all their friry ! These are, in truth, the men 
who ought to persecute the truth, as every age has wit* 
nessed." 

Whence did this monk acquire so clear an understanding 
of public affairs, which even the states of the empue often 
found so difficult to elucidate? Whence did this German 
derive the courage which made him raise his head in the 
midst of a nation so long enslaved, and aim such violent 
blows at the papacy? What was the mysterious power 
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that animated him ? Ifight we not be led to say that he had 
heard these words addressed by Grod to a man of the olden 
time : Behold, I have made thy face strong against their 
faces. As an adamant harder than flint have I made thy 
forehead : fear them not, neither he dismayed at their 
looks. 

This exhortation, which was addressed to the German no- 
bility, soon reached all those for whom it had been written. 
It drcnlated through Germany with inconceiyable rapidity. 
Luther's friends trembled ; Stanpitz and those who desired 
to employ mild measures found the blow too severe. " In 
our days," replied Luther, " everything that is handled gently 
fidls into oblivion, and no one cares about it."* At the same 
lame he gave striking evidence of single-mindedness and hu- 
mility. He did not yet know himself. ^' I cannot tell what 
to say of myself," wrote he. " Perhaps I am Philip's (Me- 
lancthon's) forerunner. I am preparing the way for him,, 
like Elias, in spirit and in power. It is he who will one day 
trouble Israel and the house of Ahab."f 

But there was no need to wait for another than him who 
had aheady appeared. The house of Ahab was already 
shaken. The Appeal to the German Nobility was published 
on the 26th June 1520 ; in a short time four thousand copies 
were sold, a number unprecedented in those days. The 
astonishment was universal. This writing produced a power- 
ful sensation among the people. The vigour, life, perspi- 
cuity, and generous boldness that breathed throughout, 
made it a truly popular work. The people felt at last that he 
who spoke to them loved them also. The confused views of 
a great number of wise men were cleared up. The Romish 
usurpations became evident to every mind. No one at Wit- 
temberg any longer doubted that the pope was Antichrist. 
Even the elector's court, so circumspect and timid, did not 
disapproye of the reformer : it waited patiently. But the 
nobility and the people did not wait. The nation was reani- 
mated. Luther's voice had shaken it; it was won over, 
and rallied round the standard that he had upliffced. No- 

* Qa» nottro Baecnlo quiete tractantiir, iqox oadere in oUiTionem. 
L. Epp. i 479. t I1)W. ^78. 

e2 



tfamg could hawe been moie adFiUDttsgeous (to the fleformer 
than Hub poblicatiQiL In -the pedaoeB and xmstleB, in the 
bomes of>the citiaenB and the cottages ef the^esBantg, all were 
now prepared, and defended as it .were ivrith a breastplate, 
against the sentence of condemnation thst was about to fall 
npon this prophet of the people. All Grermany was on fire. 
Let the bidl airiye I not by. such means win :the conflagra- 
tion be extinguished. 



CHAPTER IV. 

^lepacntions at Rome— Motives for Papal Besistanoe— Eck at Rome— 
Tkb King of Crowns^Eok pveTajla—The PopeufheWorld— Godbrings 
abont the Separation— A Swiss Pzieit pleads £DrLitthe»— TheHoman 
Consistory— Exordium of the Bull— Luther condemned. 

EwESY preparation was made at Eome for condemning the 
defender .of tiie Jiberty of the Church. That Qhurch had 
long J)een living in a state of. haughty flecnrily. Eorseyeral 
years the monks. had been accusing Leo .X. of .caring only 
for luxury and pleasure, of occupying bimself solely with the 
chase, the theatre, and musicj* while the Church was totter- 
ing to its jyi. At length, aroused by the clamours of Dr 
Eok, who had come from Leipsic to .invoke the power of the 
Vatican, pope, cardinals, monkct, and all Borne, Awoke, and 
thought of isaving .the papacy. 

fiome indeed fwas compelled to have Tecourse to the severest 
measures. The gauntiet had been thrown down.; the com- 
bat must be to the death. Luther did uot attaok the .abuses 
of thelioman pontificate, but the pontificate itselC Athisoom- 
mand Jie would have had the pope to descend humbly from his 
tbrone,.and become a simple pastor-or bishop on the banks of 
the Tiber. JJlithedignitasies of the Soman lueraxxslrir were 

* X'sopia idtioimifiico eeoelllenfiBcfoo/e'qiiKnlloelissirla'Qim qnalohe 
vno, 11 ftb donar tento e piii dncati. Zorsi MS. 
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to nHoanee iHmr wealth -and th& firorldly gloiy, «nd 'become 
dders and deaconBof ilie chorcheB of Xtedy. Allihat splen- 
door and power, wMch for agee haddazzled the West, was to 
yanii^ and give place to the hnmble sunpUcity of the prinu- 
tiro dinstian worship. God might have brought Ihis about ; 
He will do so in 'his own time ; bnt it could not be expected 
firom man. And even should any pope have been so disinter- 
ested or bold as to be willing to overthrow the ancient and 
costly edifice of the iRoman Church, thousands of priests and 
bishops would have stretched out their hands to prevent its faH. 
The pope had received his power on the express condition of 
maintaining what was confided to liim. Rome thought her- 
self divinely appointed to the govemmeift. of the Church. 
We cannot theiefore be astonished that she prepared to strike 
ihe most terrible blows. And yet she hesitated at first 
Many cardinals and the •pope himself were opposed to violent 
measures. The skilful Leo saw clearly that a decision, the 
execution of whichdepended on the very doubtful compliance 
of the civil power, might seriously compromise the authority 
of the Church. He was aware, besides, that the violent 
measfffes :liitherto employed had only served to aggravate 
die miBohiet Is it -not ^possible to gam over this Baxon 
monk ? asked the Roman politicians of one another. Will 
all'tiie power of the Oburch, will all the craft of Itclly fail?— 
They must negotiate stilL 

Bok -accoidingly met with powerful obstacles. He ne- 
glected 'nothing tluiit might prevent such impious concessions. 
in eveiy quarter of Rome he vented his rage, and called for 
revenge. TheilEmatical portion >of the monks soon leagued 
with him. Strengthened by theu: alliance, he assailed the 
pope and cardinab with fresh .courage. In his opinion, every 
attempt at conciliation would be useless. These (ssddhe) are 
idle dreams with which you soothe yourselves at a cGstance 
firom the danger. He kaew the peril, fiotr lie liad contended 
widi rtibe andaoions monk. He .saw that there should be nc 
delay in cutting cff 'fliis gangrened Kmb, for "fear the disease 
should Infect the whole body. The impetuous disputant -of 
Leipsic parried objection after objection, and with difficulty 
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persuaded the pope* He desired to save Borne in spite of 
herself. He made every exertion, passingmany hours together 
in deliberation in the pontiffs cabinetf He excited the court 
and the cloisters, the people and the Church. ''Eck is 
stirring up the bottomless pit against me," said Luther; 
'< he is setting fire to the forests of Lebanon." } 

But the victory, at the very moment Dr. Eck made most 
sure of it, appeared suddenly to escape from his hands. There 
existed even in Rome a respectable party to a certain extent 
favourable to Luther. On this point we have the testimony 
of a Roman citizen, one of whose letters, written in January 
1521, has fortunately been preserved. " You should know," 
says he, " that m Rome there is scarcely an individual, at least 
among men of sound judgment, who is not aware that in 
many respects Luther speaks the truth."§ These respectable 
persons resisted the demands of Dr. Eck. " We should take 
more time for reflection," said they; " Luther should be op- 
posed by moderation and by reason, and not by anathemas." 
Leo X. was again staggered. But immediately all that was 
bad in Rome burst out into violent fury.|| Eck mustered his 
recruits, and from all quarters, but especially from among the 
Dominicans, auxiliaries rallied round him, overflowing with 
anger and apprehension lest their victim should escape. '^ It 
is unbecoming the dignity of the Roman pontiff," said they, 
" to give a reason to every little wretch that presumes to raise 
his head ; ^ on the contrary, these obstinate people should be 
crushed by force, lest others, after them, should imitate their 
audacity. It was in this way that the punishment of John 
Huss, and of his disciple Jerome, terrified many ; and if the 

* Sftrpi, Council of Trent. 

tStetimas nuper, papa, duo cardinales et efso per qoinqne horas 

in deliberatione. Eokii Epistola (3d May), in Lnth. 0pp. Lat. iL 48. 

t Impetraturus ahjBBoa abyssorum snccensums eeltum Libani. 

L. Epp. i. 421-429. 

§ Sdas, neminem Romse esse, d saltern sapiat, qui non eerio oertios 
seiat et cognoscat Martinum in plurimis Toritatem dioere. Biederer's 
Naohrichten zur Kirchen Gelehrten und Bnchergeechichte, i. 179. 

II Mali yero, quia Teritatem audire coguntnr insaniunt. Ibid. 

IT Non decere Rom. Pont, unicuique yilisomo homnneolo rationem red- 
deredebere. Ibid. 
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jMUDDie thing had been done to Renchlin, Luther wonld neyer 
have daied what he has done." 

At the same time the theologians of Cologne, Louyain, 
and other nniversities, and even princes of G^ermany, either 
by letter or through their envoys, daily urged the pope in 
private by the most pressing entreaties. But the most 
earnest solicitations proceeded from a banker who, by his 
wealthy possessed great influence at Rome, and who was 
&miliaily styled '' the king of crowns."* The papacy has 
always been more or less in the hands of those who have 
lent it money. This banker was Fugger, the treasurer of 
the indulgences. Inflamed with anger against Luther, and 
very uneasy about his profits and his wares,f the Augsburg 
merchant strained every nerve to exasperate the pope: 
'^ Employ force against Luther," said he, ^' and I will pro- 
mise you the alliance and support of several princes." It 
would even appear that it was he who had sent Eck to 
Rome.} 

This gave the decisive blow. The " king of crowns" was 
victor in the pontifical city. It was not the sword of the 
Gaol, but wellHStored purses that were on this occasion 
thrown into the balance. Eck prevailed at last. The poli- 
ticians were defeated by the fanatics in the papal councils, 
lieo gave way, and Luther's condemnation was resolved 
upon. Eck breathed again. His pride was flattered by 
the thought that it was he who had decided the destruc- 
tion of his heretical rival, and thus saved the Church. 
" It was fortunate," said he, " that I came to Rome at 
this time,§ for they were but little acquainted with Luther's 
errors. It will one day be known how much I have done in 
this cause." 

Few were more active in supporting Doctor Eck than 
Sylvester Mazzolini de Prierio, master of the sacred palace. 

* Soper omnia rero meroator ille Fackerns, qui plnrimnm ob peennias 
HonuB potest, iitpote quern nummorum regem Tocare solent. Blederer'B 
Nackriehten, Lm. 

+ De qnsesta sno ac beneficiorum meroatora sollieitiis. Ibid. 

t BJusoe ni caiua Eokiiuii illnm 8niim Romam misit. Ibid. 

§ Bonnm fiiit me Tenisse hoc tempore Romam. Ep. Eckii. 
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fie iiad joBt inMshed « «wark iniwUch lie laid d«imilyit 
oot only did the in£allible dedsum of aH coiilnweBted pointe 
bekmg to the pope alone, but that the papal domimon was 
the Mh monarchy proptesied by Baoiely and Ihe ouLy iroe 
monaroby; that >ihe pope cfras thefirst of all ecdeeiastical 
princes, the father of all secular Fulers, the<chief of the world, 
and, essentially, the wodd itseE* lii another imtrngj he 
affinned that the pope is as much superior to the enoiperor, 
as gold is more precious than Jead ;f that the pope may elect 
and depose both emperors and etectois, establish and annul 
poaitiTe rights, and that the emperoar, though backed by all 
the laws and nations of Christendom, cannot decide the leaat 
thing Bgainst i;he pcpe's vdH Sudh (was the ¥oice 4liat issued 
from the palaceiof ilte sovereign pontiff:; suoh was themoBt- 
stroKLS fiction ]«diicl^ ^combined ^ndth the seholaatic dixctnnes, 
pretended iO'Oxtingnish ithetdawning truth. If this fable bad 
not been nnmasiked as it/ha^ :been, and even by learned men 
in the Eomish communion, there would have been ineither 
true reHgi(m nor true Mstory. The papacy is not only a 
lie in the face of the Bible; it is so even in the face of the 
annals of all nations. Thus the .Eeformation, by breaking 
itschaon, emancipatted.not only Ihe Church, but also kings 
and people. M .'has been said that the Reformation was a 
political work ; in itMs sense it is tirue ; but this is only a 
secondary -sense. 

Thns did God send forth a spirit of infatuation on the 
Boman doctors. The jepasatiooL between truth .and error 
had now become nacessary '; and error was the instrument of 
its accomplishment If .IbeyMd c(HDe to an agreement, it 
could onl^ have been at the expense of truth; but, to lake 
away the smallest part of itself, is to prepare the way for its 
complete annihilatiQn. It is Jike thednsect which is said to 
die if one of its antennse :be remo^ited. l^thxequires to be 
entire in all its members, in rndsr to display that energy by 

* Capat orbis et consequenter orbis totus in yirtute. De juridica et 
irrefragabili yeritate JECoxoaiUB JBodosis. BIbl. Max. xix. cap. iy. 

t Papa Ast imperatoze joiiJQr dignitate plus qoam aurum plombo. 
De Papa et ^.potoBtate^.p. 371. 
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mdiieh it » conbM to ^gak wide and Mtlntary irioto^ 
to iicopagBte Itself &rou^ liitiire ages. To miiigle a little 
enor mbk trnih is like thsowimg .a grain of 'poison into a 
weil-filed 'dish ; this one gxain is snfiScient to change the 
nalnie ^of the food, and will cause death, slowly pethaps, hat 
BmsHf. Those who defend Ghnst's doctrine against the at- 
tacks of its adyersaries, as jealously Jk:eep watch upon its 
lemoteat ontwoiks as npon the hody of the place ; for no 
sooner .Ins the enemy gained a footing in the least of these 
podtioDSyihan his victory is not far distant. The £oman 
pontiflf lesohed, at the period we have now reached, to rend 
ihe Qfanzch, and the fragment that remains in his .grasp, 
faDweyer .splendid it may be, ineffectually conceals trnder its 
gorgeous ffmaments the deleterious princifile by which it is 
attadhed. Wherever the Word of €rod is, there is life. Luther, 
however great ins coorage, would.probably have kept silence, 
if Somsliad been ailent herself, and had affected to make a 
fewjqpparent conoessions. (But God had not. abandoned the 
Beformafion ito the weak heart of duan. Lather was in the 
hands of One more far-flighted than himscE Divine Fiovi- 
dsnoe.made use of the pope ito break every link between the 
put and the ftitnre, and to launch the /reformer into a new 
path, imknown and uncBfltinguiBhaMe to his eyes, the ap- 
proadieB of which he never could.have found unaided. The 
pontifioai boll was the letter of divorcement tfaat.Bome gave 
to the TpurcCauirdi of Jesus Christ in Ihe person of him who 
was then its ihumble but fiaithfiil representative; and the 
Ghundiaeoeirted it, from ithat hour to depend solely on her 
Head who is on heaven. 

While, at Rome, Luther's condemnation was uiged for- 
ward 'widi so much violence that an humble piest, living in 
one of ihe ^simple towns of Helvetia, and who Jiad never 
held any (communication with ithe lefoimer, was deeply 
affected at the thought of the blow impending over him; 
and, while the friends of .the Wittemberg doctor itrembled and 
remiuned silent, '^s diild of ihe Bwiss mountaiiw resolved 
to employ every means in his power to arrest the formidable 
boB. Mipt nftm** was Ulrich.Zwingle. WHliam des Pauoons, 
secretary to the pope's legate in {Switaeiland <and who, in 
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the legate's absenoe, was intrusted with the affiurs of Bome^ 
was his Mend. " So long as I liye," had said the nuncio 
ad interim to him a few days before, '' 70a may count on my 
doing all that can be expected from a true friend." The HoIto- 
tian priest, trusting to this assurance, went to the nuncio's 
office (such at least is the conclusion we draw from one 
of his letters). He had no fear on his own part of the 
dangers to which the evangelical faith exposed him; he 
knew that a disciple of Christ should always be ready to lay 
down his life. '' All that I ask of Christ for myself^" said 
he to a friend to whose bosom he confided his anxiety about 
Luther, '' is, that I may endure with the heart of a man the 
evils that await me. I am a vessel of clay in His hands; 
let Him dash me in pieces or strengthen me, as seemeth good 
to Him." * But the Swiss evangelist feared for the Chris- 
tian Church, if so formidable a blow should strike the 
reformer. He endeavoured to persuade the representative of 
Rome to enlighten the pope, and to employ all the means in 
his power to prevent Luther's excommunication.-]- " The 
dignity of the holy see itself is interested in tMs," said 
Zwingle, '' for if matters should come to such a point, Ger- 
many, overflowing with enthusiasm for the Gospel and for 
the doctor who preaches it, will despise the pope and his 
anathemas."} This intervention proved of no eflfect : it would 
appear also that even at the time it was made, the blow had 
been already struck. Such was the first occasion in which the 
paths of the Saxon doctor and of the Swiss priest met. We 
shall again find the latter in the course of this history, and 
see him growing up and increasing to a lofty stature in the 
Church of the Lord. 

Luther's condenmation being once resolved upon, new dif- 
ficulties were raised in the consistory. The theologians were 
of opinion that the frilmination should be issued immediately; 

* Hoc annm Christum obiestans, ut masonlo omnia pectore ferre donet» 
et me figulinum saom rompaft ant firmet, nt illi placitnm sit. Zwinglii 
EpistolaB, cnrantibos Sohnlero et Sohnlthessio, p. 144. 

t Ut pontificem admoneat, ne ezoommimieationem ferat. Ibid. 

t Nam si feratur, angnror Gennaaos com ezoommimicatione ponti- 
ficem qnoque contemptnros. Ibid. 
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the kwyers, on the contrary, that it should be preceded by a 
snnunons. '' Was not Adam first summoned?" said they 
to their theological colleagnes; '' so too was Cain: TFTiere 
is iky brother Abel, demanded the Almighty." To these 
singular arguments drawn from the Holy Scriptures the 
canonists added motives deriyed from the natural law: 
" The evidence of a crime," said they, " cannot deprive a 
criminal of his right of defence."* It is pleasing to find 
these principles of justice in a Roman assembly. But these 
scruples were not to the taste of the divines in the as- 
sembly, who, instigated by passion, thought only of going 
immediately to work. One man in particular then came for- 
ward whose opinions must of necessity have had great in- 
fluence : this was De Yio, cardinal Cajetan, still labouring 
under extreme vexation at his defeat in Augsburg, and the 
little honour or profit he had derived from his Grermau mis- 
sion. De Yio, who had returned to Rome in ill health, was 
carried to the assembly on his couch. He would not miss 
this paltry triumph, which afforded him some little consola- 
tion. Although defeated at Augsburg, he desired to take 
part at Rome in condemning this indomitable monk, before 
whom he had witnessed the failure of all his learning, skill, 
and authority. Luther was not there to reply: De Yio 
thougiht himself invincible. " I have seen enough to know," 
said he, ^ that if the Germans are not kept under by fire 
and sword, they will entirely throw off the yoke of the Ro- 
man Church."f Such a declaration from Cajetan could not 
fail to have great weight. The cardinal was avenged of his 
defeat and of the contempt of Germany. A final con- 
ference, which Eck attended, was held in the pope's pre- 
sence at his villa of Malliano. On the 15th of June the 
Sacred College decided on the condemnation, and sanctioned 
the famous bull. 
^' Arise, Lord I" said the Roman pontiff speaking at 

* Sarpi, GouneU of Trent, i. 12. 

t Compertum igitnr se habere dicebai nisi igne et gladio Germani 
compescerentor, omnino jugojn RomansD Eeclesise ezcussuroe. Biederer'a 
Nachrichten, i. 179. 
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HUB mlam mmatni ibb fiM?B ynaeareat ni fani «{ te 

IHwlnkiiA «duck madmeai x^ontiBBaB^lieap m &Be I ^Aadac^ 
OPeitw;remeBteilh^HblyfiemaBChiKdb, lAot^ of aD 
cfenrdMSB, and queen of ilfae d&dtlh I Ame, •O'Suii, for Mudd 

prodfiooHoiB. Lftstlyy dunse, jfie aaaemUj cif samts, the Jidly 
Cfanrcli of ^Gody :aDd iitercede mH^ the A3axi^if I"* 

93ie p»pe i^an |H>CQedfl ^ qnoie sfcom Lnther'B wsAb 
ba±y'<me penofiioiui, :BeaDdaldiifii,»jid pouonons propositioiia, 
in ifMdi the dattBT BBt f QiA dte hdydofitdocfi of lite 
TbB Mfrwiag ipcQpofiitiGaQLS tat indided in .like list : — 

^ Xo'denj ihst cdn iraoaoiB in jthe £hild «lfter bajltBsm^ is 
to iranqde under jGDOtholiiSuttt Faifl and our I^rd JfisoB 
ChriBt" 

'' Anew >£fe is atad best aoA snMme&et rpenance." 

^ "He iDiiiiBi -heoelacB is contEaiy io ihe wH o€ the Holy 
Ghost," &c &c 

"<< Se.BOonjas this buMi^hall bepablished/'ooniinues the^qpe, 
<< :the bishops shaHl make diligent search after the writings of 
Martin Xdiiher dhat 'contain these ^errors, and bmn them 
piMcfy ^and solemiily in the presence of the dergy and .laity. 
As for Madanhintsel^ Tv4iat have we not done ? Jnutating 
iSxt longHSuffering «f God Almighty, we are still ready to 
zaceivie hisa again into :the bosom ^of the Church, and we 
gcant.himisixfy^ys in whiob to feoFward ns ^s recantation 
]nA]iafXK,jealedl)ytwi)pselateB'; or^lse, which woold be far 
more la^ieeable io «s,ifar bim to come to Home in pesson, in 
Older that no oneAsaif^tertainiany^onbts of Ids .obedience. 
Meanjwhite, and tfrom Ibis 7eiy anoment, he imust give up 
pCQaehii]^, .teaohing, and iwritiaoi^ and ije^ommit his W4>rks to 
fheAanaes. .And ifbeMdoBsnotastracit in &e -space of sixty 
days, we by these presents condemn both lum and his ad- 
herents las open and obstinate beretics;" The pope then 
pronounces a number of excommunications, maledictions, 
and interdicts, against Luther and his partisans, with orders 

* L. 0pp. (L.) ZYii. 305, and 0pp. Lat. L 32. 
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!• tnbm^bm^aaoDB taoA mad tibem io fiome:* W« may 
evftf (xmeBEve wluit woiild liave ^become xtf ibese aoUb- 
iBBded :MnfeBBon of &e 'Gospel in ithe fttj^dangdong. 

lliB^nw thetanpest^thoDkig 0¥er LnOer's Jnead. It 
nugfat .iu»« beenima^nfid, after iHnB afbir fif Bcaichlin, that 
the emirt of Soaaie "would no longer ^mafee common cause with 
the DomfancaoB and ithe InqaiBition. Bat saom the latter 
hid ftte spjpac hand, and the aackait allianQe wob solemnly 
nnewed. 3%» bnU was pnUished.; and iior oenturieB Borne 
had noit prononnflfid a senttence of condemnation that her 
aim iiad not fcfiowed up ^rith death. This mnrderoas mes- 
sage was jDbont to lea^e ihe Seyfln fiills, and leach the Saxon 
monk in Ms cdH. Hie moment was aptly chosen. It might 
be mpposed that ihe new emperor, who had mo many reasons 
for oonrtiDg the pope's fiiendship, would be eager to deserve 
it by aaenficing to Inm an obscure monk. Already L£0 X., 
tiie xaidmals, nay £Cll Bome, ^ndted in their victory, and 
fimoied th^ saw their enemy at their feet 



^HAPTEEY. 

IWMMlhgg-^MdiiMthm>--Big.Mairriatf>-<kthgi^^ IASb— 

Beneyolenoe^Good Humour— Christ and Antigoity— Labour— Love 
of Letter»-^g Mother— BevoU of the Students. 

While the inhabitants of the eternal (3ty were flbus agitated, 
more tranqufl scenes were passing art Wittenrberg. Melanc- 
thon was there diffusing a mild butbiTIfittnt Bght. IFrom 
fifteen hundred to two fhousand auditors, coleding from 
Germany^ Eijfgjand, ^e LowCountries, France, italy, Hun- 
gary^ and Oreece, were dften assembted arouinSl fnm. lEIe 
was twerity-four years df age, awdlraid not eritered iiie eccle- 
siastical frtate. 'There were none in Witfteinberg -who were 
* Sob jxrediciis poonifi, jnraeiatnm Xuthemn^, cos^noes, aSherentes, 
ifioqptatozfis 9k HuLtatoros, personaliter capiant et ad noe mittant. ^nlla 
Le<mis, loc. cit. 
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not delighted to receive the visits of this young professor, at 
once so learned and so amiable. Foreign nniversitieSy Ingol- 
stadt in particular, desired to attract him within their walls. 
His Wittemberg friends were eager to retain him among 
them by the ties of marriage. Although Luther wished 
that his dear friend Philip might find a consort, he openly 
declared that he would not be his adviser in this matter. 
Others took this task upon themselves. The young doctor 
frequented, in particular, the house of the burgomaster Kiecppj 
who belonged to an ancient family. Erapp had a daughter 
named Catherine, a woman of mild character and great 
sensibility. Melancthon's friends urged him to demand her 
in marriage; but the young scholar was absorbed in his 
books, and would hear no mention of an3rthing besides. 
His Greek authors and his Testament were his delight 
The arguments of his friends he met with other arguments. 
At length they extorted his consent. All the preliminary 
steps were arranged, and Catherine was given him to 
wife. He received her very coldly,* and said with a sigh : 
" It is God's will! I must renounce my studies and my 
pleasures to comply with the wishes of my friends."-!- 
He appreciated, however, Catherine's good qualities. '^ The 
young woman," said he, ''has just such a character and 
education as I should have asked of God: dt^i^ 6 eUg 
rsx/iai^oflcX Certainly she deserves a better husband." 
Matters were settled in the month of August ; the betrothal 
took place on the 25th of September, and at the end of 
November the wedding was celebrated. Old John Luther 
with his wife and daughters visited Wittemberg on this 
occasion. § Many learned men and people of note were 
present at the nuptials. 

The young bride felt as much affection as the young 
professor gave evidence of coldness. Always anxious about 
her husband, Catherine grew alarmed at the least prospect 
of any danger that threatened her dear partner. Whenever 

* Uxor enim datnr mihi non dioo qoam frigenti. Corp. Ret L 211. 
t Ego meiB studiis, mea me yolapUte fraado. Ibid. 265. 
t May Grod, by his right hand, prosper this matter 1 Ibid. 212. 
§ Parentes mei com soronbus naptias honoranmt Philippt. L. Epp. 
i.528. 
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Melaocthon proposed taking any step of such a nature as to 
compromise himself she oyerwhehned him with entreaties 
to renounce it. ''I was compelled,'' wrote Melancthon 

on one such occasion, ''to giye way to her weakness 

suck is our lot" How many infidelities in the Church may 
have had a similar origin ! Perhaps we should ascribe to 
Catherine's influence the timidity and fears with which her 
husband has so often been reproached. Catherine was an 
affectionate mother as well as loving wife. She was liberal 
in her alms to the poor. '' Crod ! do not abandon me in 
my old age, when my hair begins to turn gray T such was 
the daily prayer of this pious and timid woman. Melanc- 
thon was soon conquered by his wife's affection. When 
he had once tasted the joys of domestic life, he felt all their 
sweetness: he was formed for such pleasures. Nowhere 
did he feel himself happier than with Catherine and his 
children. A French traveller one day finding " the master 
of Germany" rocking his child's cracUe with one hand, and 
holding a book in the other, started back with surprise. But 
Melancthon, without being disconcerted, explained to him 
with so much warmth the value of children in the eyes of 
Grod, that the stranger quitted the house wiser (to use his 
own words) than he had entered it. 

Melancthon's marriage gave a domestic circle to the 
Beformation. There was from this time one house in 
Wittemberg always open to those who were inspired by 
the new life. The concourse of strangers was immense.* 
They came to Melancthon on a thousand different matters ; 
and the established regulations of his household enjoined him 
to refose nothing to any one.-i- The young professor was ex- 
tremely disinterested whenever good was to be done. When 
all his money was spent, he would secretly carry his plate 
to some merchant, caring little about depriving himself of 
it, since it gave him wherewithal to comfort the distressed. 
'^ Accordingly it would have been impossible for him to 
provide for the wants of himself and family," says his 

* Videres in sBdibos illis perpetuo accedentes et introeantes et dis- 
cedentes atque ezeuntes aliqaos. Camerar. Yiia Melancth. p> 40. 
t £a doaros disoi^ina eiat, at nihil oniquam negaretur. Ibid. 
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Mead Gamemiw^ ^if m Divioe aad ieciet btesBiiig kni 
Bot ftxiin tune to tionr fnniished him the meanff.'' ffii 
good: natwe wsb' extresie. He possessed seTmt aaoieiit 
gold, end sihv medslis, remailEalrie fov^bm mscriptioiie and 
flgoree. Hie ehowed them one day to a stranger -who 
ealled upon Mm. ^ Take any one you like," said IMtelano- 
thon.^ — ^ I ahonld Ike them aU," replied the stranger. I 
cxmfese (says Hiilip) that this nnreasonable reqpest di9- 
jdieased me a little at' fbst ; I nevertheless gaye tlian to 
him.*^ 

There was in Meianethon^' wndngs a perfiime (f anti- 
qaity, which did not however prevent the sweet earoiir 
of Christ ftoBt ezhafag from ei^ery past, while it cen- 
snmicated to them » inexpiessMe eharm^ Thmre is not 
one of his krttem addressed to^ hiff friends in wMch we 
axe sot romnded in the most naitaial manmer of the wisdcmi 
of Homer, Ptetoy CSoeio, snd Hiny; GhiHt ever remaimng 
his Maimer and his God. Spalalfn had aske&F Mm the 
meaning of Ada ezpresdon of Jesm Christ; Wilhma me ye 
eoii do moMng (John xv; &)v Meianetiion referred hhn to 
lather; ^ Our mffem ffesHmt^ ipectkmie Baeeh? to nse 
Geero's woids^^f snd ha He tbea eontnraes: ''This 
passage signifies that we most be^ afbe^Hbed in Christ, 
so that we ouradves no longer act, bst Christ fires in 
ns. As the Divine natore was ineorporated with the hnman 
in. the person of Christ, so man mnst he mcorporated with 
Jeans Ctadst by fiadOk.'' 

The iUnstrions sehofanr generally retired to rest shortly 
after snpper. At two or three o^cIock in the morning he 
was again at Jm stiidies*:^ It was dnring these eariy hoars 
that his best works were written. His manuscripts nsnally 
lay on the tabfe eiposed to the view of every visiter, so 
that he was robbed of seyeraL When he had invited any 
of his friends to his honse, he need to beg one of them to 
read before sitting down to tal^ some smaH composition 

* Sad dtdisBe HiTiiTomiiTOB illoe. Gunerar. Vita Melanoth. p. 43. 

•f How can I declaim in the presaiLce of Eoflcina t Coip. Re£ Epp. 
13th April, 1520. 

:|: Surgebat mox aut non loBgo iateryallo postnediam nooteio. €a- 
merar. p. 56. 
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in fKM ot nosBft. He aluwjrei took aome yaong men with 
]iiBi. duiBg his jofaxMjv. ]b oKxvutmA mUtt iJieia ia a 
maimer at once wniiiiiig and iminieiiYe. J£ the conreiafr* 
tionlaiigiiiahedyeachof ihem-hadtaieeitoui tumpaasagefl 
extracted fiEom the ancient poeta. Bje made frequent na^ 
of ixany, tempering it, howerer, with great mildnefta, '' He 
scratxihes and hitei^" said he of.himsd^ ''and yet he does no 



Trfiaming was his passion. The gieat ol^ject of his Hfti 
was to difibse- literature and kncrvriedge. Let us net fev- 
get that in his estimatkm the Bofy Seriptnres ranked. &c 
ahoveihawxiting» of pagan authors. '' lapply myself aoUgK 
to one thiag/* said be^ ^i^ defence! of letters* By em 
example wa must esiote youth, to the admlralion of learning; 
and induce them to love it. for its own sake, and not lor the 
advantage that may he derived fiMUxiiL The destniction of 
learning tarings wi^ it die nun of everytinng that is good:: 
rel^cai, morals,. Divine and human thmgs.* The better a 
man is, Urn greater his ardour in the preservadaa of leam- 
ing ; ftxr he knows that d all piagnesy ignoranee ia the most 
penudons." 

Some tone afiar hiff marria^, Mefancthon^ ia company 
with Camerarius and other friends^ made a journey to Bietten 
in the Palatinate, to visit his beloved mother. As soon as 
he caught sight of liis birthplace, he got off his horse, fell on 
his knees, and returned thanks to God for having permitted 
him to see it once more. Margaret almost fainted with joy 
as she embraced her son. She wished him to stay at 
Bretten, and begged him earnestly to- adhere to the faith of 
his fathers. Melancthon excused himself in this respect, 
but with great delicacy, lest he should wound his mother^ 
feelings. He had much difficulty in leaving her again ; and 
^enever a trayeller bron^ him news from his natal city, 
he was as delighted as if he had again returned (to use 
his own words) to the joys of his childhood. Sndi was the 
private life of one of the greatest instruments of the religious 
Hevolution of the sixteenth century. 



* Beligicmem, moxesi hmnaiis difioaqaer onnfifr 1«MmM literanm 
inscitia. Corp. Bef. L 207. . 22d /ufy IS9h 
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A disturbance, howeyer, occurred to trouble these domestic 
scenes and the studious activity of Wittemberg. The students 
came to blows with the citizens. The rector displayed great 
weakness. We may imagine whatwas Melancthon's sorrow 
atbeholdingthe excesses conmiittedby these disciples of learn- 
ing. Luther was 'indignant : he was fax from desiring to 
gain popularity by an unbecoming conciliation. The oppro- 
brium these disorders reflected on the uniyersity pierced 
him to the heart.* He went into the pulpit, and preached 
forcibly against these seditions, calling upon both parties to 
submit to the magistrates.^ His sermon occasioned great irri- 
tation : '^ Satan," said he in one of his letters, " being unable 
to attack us from without, desires to iigure us from within. I 
am not afraid of him ; but I fear lest God's anger should light 
upon us, because we haye not becomingly receiyed His Word. 
These last three years I haye been thrice exposed to great 
danger : At Augsburg in 1518, at Leipzic in 1519, and now 
in 1520 at Wittemberg. It is neither by wisdom nor by arms 
that the renovation of the Church will be accomplished, but 
by humble prayers, by a faith frdl of courage, that puts 
Christ on our side.f My dear friend, unite thy prayers with 
mine, for fear the wicked spirit should make use of this 
small spark to kindle a great conflagration.'* 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Gospel in Italy— Sennon on the Mass— Babylonish Gaptiyity of the 
Churoh^Baptism— Abolition of other Vows— Projpress of Reform. 

But more terrible combats than these awaited Luther. 
Rome was brandishing the sword with which she was about 
to strike the Gospel The rumour of the condemnation that 

* Urit me ista confnsio academi89 nostras. L. Epp. i. 467. 
•f- Commendans potestatem magistratunm. Ibid. 

t Nee pmdentia neo annis, sed homili oratione et forti fide, 

qnibns obtlneamns Christom pro nobis* Ibid. 469. 
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was destined to M upon him, faf from dispiriting the re- 
ISDnner, augmented his courage. He manifested no anxiety 
to parry the blows of this haughty power. It is by inflict- 
ing more terrible blows himself that he will neutralize those 
of his adversaries. While the transalpine assemblies are 
thundering out anathemas against him, he will bear the 
sword (A the Word into the midst of the Italian people. 
Letters from Venice spoke of the favour with which Luther's 
sentiments were received there. He burnt with desire to 
send the Gospel across the Alps. Evangelists were wanted 
to cany it thither. " I wish," said he, " that we had living 
books, that is, preachers,* and that we could multiply and 
protect them everywhere, in order that they might convey 
to the people a knowledge of holy things. The prince could 
not undertake a more glorious task. If the people of Italy 
should receive the truth, our cause would then be impreg- 
nable.'' It does not appear that Luther's project was real- 
ized. In later years, it is true, evangelical men, even Calvin 
himself, sojourned for a short period in Italy ; but for the pre- 
sent Luther's designs were not carried out. He had addressed 
one of the mighty princes of the world : if he had appealed to 
men of humble rank, but full of zeal for the kingdom of 
God, the result might have been different. At that period, 
the idea generally prevailed, that everything should be done 
by governments, and the association of simple individuals, — 
that power which is now effecting such great things in Chris- 
tendom, — ^was ahnost unknown. 

If Luther did not succeed in his projects for propagating 
the truth in distant countries, he was only the more zealous 
in announcing it himself. It was at this time that he 
preached his sermon on the Mass at Wittemberg.f In this 
discourse he inveighs against the numerous sects of the 
Bomish Church, and reproaches it, with reason, for its want 
of unity. " The multiplicity of spiritual laws," says he, 
" has filled the world with sects and divisions. Priests, 
monks, and laymen have come to hate each other more than 

* Si tItos libros, hoo est concionatores possemus maltiplicare. L. £pp. i. 
491. 
t L. 0pp. (L.) ZYii. 490. 
VOL. II. F 
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the Christians hate the farks. What do I say ? Priests 
against priests, and monks against monks, are deadly enemies. 
Each one is attached to his own sect, and despises all others. 
The unity and charity of Christ are* at an end.** — ^He next 
attacks the doctrine that the mass is a sacrifice, and has some 
Tirtue in itself. '^ What is most precious in every sacrament, 
and consequently in the eucharist," says he, '' is the promises 
and the Word of God. Without faith in this Word and these 
promises, the sacrament is dead ; it is a body without a soul, 
a vessel without wine, a purse without money, a type with- 
out fulfilment, a letter without spirit, a casket without 
jewels, a scabbard without a sword." 

LuUier's voice was not, however, confined to Wittemberg, 
and if he did not find missionaries to bear his instructions to 
distantlands,Godhadprovidedamissionaryofanewkind. The 
printing-press was the successor of the Evangelists. This was 
the breaching-battery employed against the Roman fortress. 
Luther had prepared a mine the explosion of which shook 
the edifice of Rome to its lowest foundations. This was the 
publication of his famous book on the Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church, which appeared on the 6th of October 1520.* 
Never did man, in so critical a position, display greater 
courage. 

In this work he first sets forth with haughty irony all 
the advantages for which he is indebted to his enemies : — 

" Whether I will it or not," said he, " I become wiser every 
day, urged on as I am by so many iUustrious masters. Two 
years ago, I attacked indulgences, but with so much indeci- 
sion and fear, that I am now ashamed of it There is no 
cause for astonishment in this, for I was alone when I 
set this stone rolling." He thanks Prierio, Eck, Emser, 
and his other adversaries : " I denied," continued he, " that 
the papacy was of Divine origin, but I granted that it was 
of human right. Now, after reading all the subtleties on 
which these gentry have set up their idol, I know that the 
papacy is none other than the kingdom of Babylon, and 
the violence of Nimrod the mighty hunter. I therefore 

* L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 63 ; and Leips. xrii- 511. 
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beseech all my friends and all the booksellers to bum 
the books that I have written on this snbject, and to sub- 
stitate this one proposition in their place: The papacy 
is a general chase led by the Eoman Ushopj to catch and dc' 
s^ray souLs.^* 

Luther next proceeds to attack the prevailing errors on the 
sacraments, monastic yows, &c. He reduces the seven sacra- 
ments of the Church to three ; namely, Baptism, Penance, 
and the Lord's Supper. After explaining the true nature 
€i this Supper, he passes on to baptism ; and it is here 
in partieiilar that he lays down the excellence of faith, 
and vigorously attacks Rome. " God,** says he, " has 
preserved this sacrament alone free from human tradi- 
tions. God has said : He that helieveth and is baptized, 
shaU he saved. This promise of God should be preferred 
before all the glory of works, all vows, all satisfEustions, 
all indulgences, and all inventions of man. Now, upon 
this promise, if we receive it with faith, depends our whole 
salvation. If we believe, our hearts are strengthened by 
the IHvine promise; and though the believer should be 
forsaken of all, this promise in which he believes will 
never forsake him. With it, he will resist the adversary 
who lies in wait for his soul, and be prepared to meet 
remorseless death, and stand before the judgment seat 
of Grod. It will be his consolation in all his trials to 
say: God's promises never deceive; of their truth I re- 
ceived a pledge at my baptism; if God is for me, who shall 
be against me? Oh, how rich is the Christian that has 
been baptized ! Nothing can destroy him except he refuse to 
believe. 

'^ Perhaps to what I have said on the necessity of faith, 
they will object to me the baptism of little children. But 
as the Word of God is mighty to change even the heart of 
a wicked man, who is however neither less deaf nor 
ignorant than a little child; in like manner also the prayers 
of the Church, to which all things are possible, change the 

*Pai)fttii8 est robnsta yenatio Ronoani episoopi. L. 0pp. Lat. fi. 

64. 
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little child, by the faith that it pleases God to place in his 
heart, and thus purifies and renews it.*** 

After having thus explained the doctrine of baptism, 
Luther wields it as a weapon of offence against the papacy. 
In fact, if the Christian finds all his salvation in the renewal 
of his baptism by faith, what need has he of the Bomish 
ordinances ? 

" For this reason, I declare,** says Luther, " that neither 
the pope, nor the bishop, nor any man whatsoever, has 
authority to impose the least thing on a Christian, unless it 
be with his own consent. All that is done without it 
is an act of tyranny.f We are firee as regards all men. 
The vow that we made at our baptism is sufficient of itself, 
and is more than we can ever fulfiLJ: All other vows 
may therefore be abolished. Let every man who enters 
the priesthood or any religious order clearly understand, 
that the works of a monk or of a priest differ in no 
respect before God from those of a peasant who tills 
his fields, or of a woman who manages her house.§ GkxL 
estimates all things by the standard of faith. And it 
often happens that the simple labour of a serving man 
or maiden is more acceptable to God than the fasts and 

works of a monk, because the latter are void of faith 

Christians are God*s true people, led captive to Babylon, 
where everything has been taken from them which baptism 
hath given.** 

Such were the weapons by which that religious revolu- 
tion whose history we are retracing was effected. First, 

* Sicut enim Yerbum Dei potens est dum sonat, etiam impii oor 
immutare, quod non minus est surdum et incapax quam nllus paryulns ; 
ita per orationem Ecclesise offerentis et oredentis, partulus, fide infusa, 
mutatur, mundatur et renoyatur. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 77. 

i* Dico itaque, neque papa, neque episcopus, neque uUus hominuja 
habet jus unius syllabae constituendse super Christianum honinem, nisi 
id fiat ejasdem consensu ; quidquid aliter fit, tyrannico spiritu fit. 
Ibid. 

X Generali edicto tollere vota abunde enim yovimus in baptismo, et 

plus quam possimus implere. Ibid. 78. 

§ Opera quantum libet sacra et ardua reli/i^osorum et sacerdotum, 
in oculis Dei prorsus nihil distare ab operibus rustici in agro laborantis, 
aut mulieris in domo sua corantis. Ibid. / 
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the necessity of faith was re-established, and then the 
refonners employed it as a weapon to dash to atoms every 
superstition. It is with this power of Grod, which removes 
mountains, that they attacked so many errors. These words 
of Luther, and many others like them, circulating through 
dties, convents, and rural districts, were the leaven that 
teavened the whole mass. 

Luther terminates this famous writing on the Captivity of 
BdbyUm with these words : — 

*^ I hear that new papal excommunications are about to 
he &bricated against me. If it be true, this present book 
must be considered as part of my future recantation. The 
remainder will soon follow, to prove my obedience, and the 
complete work will form, with Christ's aid, such a whole as 
Rome has never heard or seen the like.'' 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Fresh NegoUations — The Augnstines at Eisleben— Mihitz— Depnta- 
tiodi to Lnther-— liiltitz and the Elector— Conference at Lichtemherg 
— Lather's Letter to the Pope— Book presented to the Pope— Union 
of Christ with the Believer— Liberty and Bondage. 

After such a publication, all hope of reconciliation between 
Luther and the pope must of necessity have vanished. The 
incompatibility of the reformer's faith with the doctrines of the 
Church must have struck the least discerning ; but precisely 
at that very time fresh negotiations had been opened. Five 
weeks before the publication of the Captivity of Babylon, at 
the end of August 1520, the general chapter of the Augustine 
monks was held at Eisleben. The venerable Staupitz there 
resigned the general vicarship of the order, and it was con- 
ferred on Wenceslas Link, the same who had accompanied 
Luther to Augsburg.* The indefatigable Miltitz suddenly 

* See Vol. I. p. 368. 
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arrived in the midst of the proceedings.* He wa& ardently 
desirous of reconciling Luther with the pope. His yanity, 
his avarice, and above all, his jealousy and hatred, were 
deeply interested in this result Eck and his boastings 
annoyed him ; he knew that the Ingolstadt doctor had been 
decrying him at Rome, and he would have made ev^ 
sacrifice to baffle, by a peace that should be promptly con- 
cluded, the schemes of this importunate rival. The interests 
of religion were mere secondary matters in his eyes. One 
day, as he relates, he was dining with the Bishop of Leissen. 
The guests had already made pretty copious libations, when 
a new work of Luther^s was laid before them. It was opened 
and read ; the bishop grew angry ; the official swore ; but 
Miltitz burst into a hearty langh.-{- He dealt with the Re- 
formation as a man of the world ; Eck as a theologian. 

Aroused by the arrival of Dr. Eck, Miltitz addressed the 
chapter of the Augustines in a speech, delivered with a 
strong Italian accent,]: thinking thus to impose on his 
simple fellow-countrymen. " The whole Augustine order," 
said he, "is compromised in this affair. Show me the 
means of restraining Luther." § — " We have nothing to do 
with the doctor," replied the fathers, " and cannot give you 
advice." They relied no doubt on the release from th^ 
obligations to his order which Staupitz had given Luther 
at Augsburg. Miltitz persisted : " Let a deputation from 
this venerable chapter wait upon Luther, and entreat him 
to write to the pope, assuring him that he has never plotted 
against his person.|| That will be sufficient to put an end 
to the matter." The chapter complied with the nuncio^s 
demand, and commissioned, no doubt at his own request, 
the former vicar-general and his successor (Staupitz and 
Link) to speak to Luther. This deputation immediately 
set out for Wittemberg, bearing a letter from Miltitz to 

* Nondum tot pressna difBcnltatibus animum despondent Miltitins 

dignus profecto non mediocri laude. PallaTicini, i. 68. 

t Der Bischof entriistet, der Official gefluchet er aber gelachet habe. 
Seckend. p. 266. 

t Orationem habuit Italica pronuntiatione yestitam. L. £pp. i. 483. 

§ Petens consilium super me compescendo. Ibid. 

I) Nihil me in personam siuun ftdsM molitam. Ibid. 484. 
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the doctor, filled with expressions of the greatest respect. 
*^ There is no time to lose," said he ; '' the thunder-storm, 
already gathering over the reformer's head, will soon burst 
forth ; and then all will be oyer." 

Neither Luther nor the deputies who shared in his senti- 
ments* expected any success from a letter to the pope. 
But that was an additional reason for not refusing to write 
one. Such a letter could only be a mere matter of form, 
wfaidi would set the justice of Luther's cause in a still 
stronger light <' This Italianized Saxon (Miltitz)," thought 
Luther, '' is no doubt looking to his own priyate interest in 
making the request. Well, then, let it be so 1 I will write, 
in conformity with the truth, that I haye neyer entertained 
any designs against the pope's person. I must be on my 
guard against attacking the see of Rome itself too yiolently. 
Yet I win sprinkle it with its own salt." f 

But not long after, the doctor was informed of the arriyal 
of the bull in Germany; on the 3d of October, he told 
Spalatin that he would not write to the pope, and on the 
6th of the same month, he published his book on the Captp' 
vity of Babylon, Miltitz was not eyen yet discouraged.. 
The desire of humbling Eck made him belieye in impossi- 
bilities. On the 2d of October, he had written to the elector 
full of hope : " All will go on well ; but, for the loye of God, 
do not delay any longer to pay me the pension that you and 
your brother haye giyen me these seyeral years past. I 
require money to gain new friends at Rome. Write to the 
pope, pay homage to the young cardinals, the relations of 
his holiness, in gold and silyer pieces from the electoral 
mint, and add to them a few for me also, for I haye been 
robbed of those that you gaye me.":( 

Eyen after Luther had been informed of the bull, the 
mtriguing Miltitz was not discouraged. He requested to 
haye a conference with Luther at Lichtemberg. The 
elector ordered the latter to go there ;§ but his friends, 

* QnibuB omnibiu oausa mea non displicet. L. Epp. i. 486. 
•f Aspergetnr tamen sale suo. Ibid. 

t Den Pabsts Nepoten, zwei oder drei Churfurstliche Gold nnd 
SUbentlicke, za yerehren. Seckend. p. 267. 
§ Sicut princeps ordinayit. L. Epp. L 455. 
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and above all, the affectionate Melancthon, opposed it* 
"Whatl" tJiougbt they; "accept a conference with the 
nuncio in so distant a place, at the very moment when' the 
bull is to appear which commands Luther to be seized and 
carried to Rome I Is it not clear that, as Dr. Eck is unable 
to approach the reformer on account of the open manner in 
which he has shown his hatred, the crafty chamberlain has 
taken upon himself to catch Luther in his toils ?" 

These fears had no power to stop the Wittemberg doctor. 
The prince has conmianded, and he will obey. "I am 
setting out for Lichtemberg," he wrote to the chaplain on 
the 11th of October; "pray for me." His friends would 
not abandon him. Towards evening of the same day, he 
entered Lichtemberg on horseback, accompanied by thirty 
cavaliers, among whom was Melancthon. The papal nuncio 
arrived about the same time, with a train of four persons.f 
Was not this moderate escort a mere trick to inspire confi- 
dence in Luther and his friends? 

Miltitz was very p];9ssing in his solicitations, assuring 
Luther that the blame would be thrown on Eck and his 
foolish vaunting,} and that all would be concluded to the 
satisfsustion of both parties. " Well thenl" replied Luther, 
" I offer to keep silence henceforward, provided my adver- 
saries are silent likewise. For the sake of peace, I will do 
everything in my power." § 

Miltitz was filled with joy. He accompanied Luther as 
far as Wittemberg. The reformer and the nuncio entered 
side by side into that city which Doctor Eck was already 
approaching, presenting with a threatening hand the for- 
midable bull that was intended to crush the Reformation. 
"We shall bring this business to a happy conclusion," 
wrote Miltitz to the elector immediately ; " thank the pope 



* Inyito prieceptore iMekmethon) nescio quanta metuente. L. 
Epp. i. 465. 

t Jener yon mehr als dreissig, diser aber kaum mit Tier Pferden 
begleitet. Seckend. p. 268. 

X Totnm pondus in Eceinm yennnis. L. Epp. L 496. 

t$ Ut nihil Tidear omittere quod in me ad pacem qnoqno modo fJEboere 
pcfisit. Ibid. 
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<« the rose, and at the same time send forty or fifty florins 
^tjO the Cardinal Quatuor Sanctorum.^* 

Luiher had now to fulfil his promise of writing to the 
"pope. Before bidding Rome farewell for ever, he was de- 
ahrons of proclaiming to her once more some important and 
salutary truths. Many readers, from ignorance of the senti- 
^tnents that animated the writer, will consider his letter as a 
caustic writing, a bitter and insolent satire. 

All the evils that afflicted Christendom he sincerely 
ascribed to Rome: on this ground, his language cannot 
be regarded as insolent, but as containing the most solemn 
warnings. The greater his afiection for Leo, and the greater 
his loTC for the Church of Christ, the more he desires to 
lay bare the extent of its wound. The energy of his ex- 
pressions is a scale by which to measure the energy of his 
affisctions. The moment is come for striking a decisiye 
blow. We may almost imagine we see a prophet going 
round the city for the last time, reproaching it with its 
abominations, reyealing the judgments of the Almighty, and 
calling out " Yet a few days more I " 

The following is Luther's letter : — 

" To the most holy Father in God, Leo X., Pope at Rome, 
be all health in Christ Jesus, our Lord. Amen. 

" From the midst of the violent battle which for three 
years I have been fighting against dissolute men, I cannot 
hinder myself firom sometimes looking towards you, Leo, 
most holy Father in God ! And although the madness of 
your impious flatterers has constrained me to appeal from 
your judgment to a future council, my heart has n'ever been 
alienated firom your holiness, and I have never ceased pray- 
ing constantly and with deep groaning for your prosperity 
and for that of your pontificatcf 

*^ It is true that I have attacked certain antichristian doc- 
trines, and have infiicted a deep wound upon my adver- 
saries, because of their impiety. I do not repent of this, 
for I have the example of Christ before me. What is the 

* Seckend. p. 268. 

i* Ut non totis ymbiis, sedulis atque quantum In me fiiit gemebondis 
preciboB airad Denm qussierim. L. £pp. i. 498. 

f2 
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use of salt, if it hath lost its pungency ; or of the edge of the 
sword, if it cuts not?* Cursed be the man who does the 
Lord's work coldly ! Most excellent Leo, far from ever haying 
entertained an evil thought in your respect, I wish you the 
most precious blessings for eternity. I have done but one 
thing — ^upheld the Word of truth. I am ready to submit 
to you in every thing; but as for this Word, I will not — ^I 
cannot abandon it.f He who thinks differently from me, 
thinks erroneously. 

^ It is true that I have attacked the court of Rome ; but 
neither you nor any man on earth can deny that it is more 
corrupt than Sodom and Gomorrah ; and that the impiety 
prevailing there is past all hope of cure. Yes I I have been 
filled with horror at seeing that under your name the poor 
people of Christ have been made a sport of. This I opposed, 
and I will oppose it again ; not that I imagine I shall be 
able, despite the opposition of flatterers, to prosper in any- 
thing connected with this Babylon, which is confusion itself; 
but I owe it to my brethren, in order that some may escape, 
if possible, from these terrible scourges. 

" You are aware that Rome for many years past has in- 
undated the world with all that could destroy both body and 
soul. The Church of Rome, once the foremost in sanctity, 
is become the most ficentious den of robbers, the most shame- 
less of aD brothels, the kingdom of sin, of death, and of hell,t 
which Antichrist himself, if he were to appear, could not in- 
crease in wickedness. All this is clearer than the sun at 
noonday. 

'' And yet, Leo I you sit like a lamb in the midst of 
wolves, like Daniel in the lions' den 1 What can you do alone 
against such monst^*s? Perhaps there are three or four 
cardinals who combine learning with virtue. But what are 
they against so great a number I You would all die of poison, 
before being able to make trial of any remedy. The fate of 

* Quid prodierit sal, si non mordeat ! Quid os gladii, si non oaedat f 
L. Epp. i. 499. 

f Verbam deserere et negare neo possum, nee yoIo. Ibid. 

X Facta est spelunca latronum licentiosissima, lupanar omniom 

impudentissimum, regaum peocatiy mortis, et infemi. Ibid. 500. 
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"tiie court of Borne is decreed; God's wrath is upon it, and 
"^riU consume it* It bates good advice, dreads reform, will 
sot mitigate the fury of its impiety, and thus deserves that 
men should speak of this city as of its mother : We would 
kcme healed Babylon^ hut she is not healed : forsake her,^ 
It was for you and your cardinals to have applied the remedy ; 
but the sick man mocks the physician, and the horse will 
not obey the rein. 

'' Full of affection for you, most excellent Leo, I have al- 
ways regretted that you, who are worthy of better times, 
should have been raised to the pontificate in such days as 
these. Eome merits you not, nor those who resemble you ; 
she deserves to have Satan himself for her king. So true it 
is that he reigns more than- you in that Babylon. Would 
to God that, laying aside that glory which your enemies so 
loudly extol, you would exchange it for some small living, or 
would support yourself on your paternal inheritance; for 

none but Iscariots deserve such honour my dear Leo, 

of what use are you in this Roman court^ except that the 
basest men employ your name and power to ruin fortunes, 
destroy souls, multiply crimes, oppress the faith, the truth, 
and the whole Church of God? Leo I Leo! you are the 
most unhappy of men, and you sit on the most dangerous of 
thrones ! I tell you the truth because I mean you welL 

" Is it not true that under the spreading firmament of 
heaven there is nothing more corrupt or more detestable than 
the Romish court ? It infinitely exceeds the Turks in vices 
and corruption. Once it was the gate of heaven, naw it is 
the mouth of hell ; a mouth which the wrath of God keeps 
open so wide,t that on witnessing the unhappy people rushing 
into it, I cannot but utter a wanung cry, as in a tempest, that 
some at least may be saved from the terrible gulf. 

" Behold, Leo, my Father! why I have inveighed 
against this death-dealing see. Far from rising up against 

' * Actum est de Romana curia ; peryenit in earn ira Dei usque iu finem. 
L. Epp. i. 500. 

+ Jeremiah li. 9. 

t Olim janna cceli, nunc patens quoddam os infemii et tale os, quod 
urgente ira Dei, obstrui non potest. L. Epp. L 501. 
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yonr person, I thought I was labouring for your safety, by 
valiantly attacking that prison, or rather that hell, in which 
you are shut up. To inflict all possible mischief on the court 
of Rome, is performing your duty. To cover it with shame, 
is to do Christ honour ; in a word, to he a Christian ha not to 
&e a Roman. 

'^ Tet finding that by succouring the see of Rome I lost 
both my labour and my pains, I transmitted to it this writing 
of divorcement, and said : Farewell, Rome ! He that is un- 
just, let him he unjust stiU ; and he which is filthy , let him he 
filthy still /* and I devoted myself to the tranquil and solitary 
study of the Holy Scripture. Then Satan opened his eyes, 
and awoke his servant John Eck, a great adversary of Jesus 
Christ, in order to challenge me again to the lists. He was 
desirous of establishing, not the primacy of Saint Peter, but 
his own, and for that purpose to lead the conquered Luther 
in his triumphal train. His be the blame of all the disgrace 
with which the see of Rome is covered." 

Luther relates his communications with De Vio, Miltitz, 
and Eck ; he then continues : 

" Now then, I come to you, most holy Father, and, pros- 
trate at your feet, I beseech you to curb, if that be possible, 
these enemies of peace. But I cannot retract my doctrine. 
I cannot permit any rules of interpretation to be imposed on 
the Scriptures. The Word of God, which is the fountain 
whence all true liberty flows, must not be bound.f 

" Leo I my Father I listen not to those flattering sirens 
who i^ould persuade you that you are not a mere man, but 
a demi-god, and can command and require whatever you 
please. You are the servant of servants, and the place 
where you are seated is the most dangerous and miserable of 
all. Believe those who depreciate you, and not those who 
extol you. I am perhaps too bold in presuming to teach 
so exalted a majesty, which ought to instruct all men. 
But I see the dangers that surround you at Rome ; I see 
you driven to and fro, like the waves of the sea in a storm. 

* Reyelation xxii. 11. 

t Leges interpretandi Terbi Dei non patior, cam oporteat yerbnm Dei 
esse non aUigatnin, quod libertatem dooet. L. £pp. i. 504. 
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Charity urges me, and it is my duty to utter a cry of warn- 
ing and of safety. 

" Hiat I may not appear empty-handed before your 
holiness, I present you a small book which I have dedicated 
to you, and which will inform you of the subjects on which 
I should be engaged, if your parasites permitted me. It 
is a little matter, if its size be considered ; but a great one, 
if we regard its contents ; for the sum of the christian life 
is therein contained. I am poor, and have nothing else 
to offer you; besides, have you need of any other than 
spiritual gifts ? I commend myself to your holiness, whom 
may the Lord Jesus preserve for ever I Amen I" 

The little book which Luther presented to the pope was 
his discourse on Christian Liberty^ in which the reformer 
demonstrates incontrovertibly, how, without infringing the 
liberty given by faith, a Christian may submit to all external 
ordinances in a spirit of liberty and charity. Two truths 
serve as a foundation to the whole argument : " The Chris- 
tian is free and master in all things. The Christian is in 
bondage and a servant in all and to all. He is free and a 
master by faith ; he is a servant and a slave by love." 

He first explains the power of faith to make a Christian free: 
" Faith unites the soul to Christ, as a wife to her husband,'' 
says Luther to the pope. ^^ All that Christ has, becomes the 
property of the believing soul ; all that the soul has, becomes 
the property of Christ. Christ possesses every blessing and 
eternal salvation : they are henceforward the property of the 
souL The soul possesses every vice and sin : they become 
henceforth the property of Christ. It is then the blessed 
exchange commences : Christ, who is God and man, Christ 
who has never sinned, and whose holiness is immaculate, 
Christ the Almighty and Everlasting, appropriating by his 
nuptial ring, that is, by faith, all the sins of the believer's 
soul, these sins are swallowed up and lost in Him ; for there 
is no sin that can stand before His infinite righteousness. 
Thus, by means of faith, the soul is delivered from every 
sin, and clothed with the eternal righteousccss of her 
husband, Jesus Christ. Blessed union! the rich, noble, 
and holy spouse, Jesus Christ, unites in marriage with 
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that poor, guilty, and despised wife,* delivers her from 
every ill, and adorns her with the most costly blessings 

Christ, a priest and king, shares this hcmonr and glory 

with every Christian. The Christian is a king, and con- 
sequently possesses all things ; he is a priest, and conse- 
quently possesses Grod. And it is faith, and not works, 
that brings him to such honour. The Christian is free of 
all things, above all things, faith giving him abundantly of 
every thing." 

In the second part of his discourse, Luther gives another 
view of the truth. ^ Although the Christian is thus made 
free, he voluntarily becomes a slave, to act towards his 
brethren as God has acted towards him through Jesus 
Christ. I desire (says he) to serve freely, joyfully, and 
gratuitously, a Father who has thus lavished upon me all 
the abundajice of his blessings : I wish to become all things 
for my neighbour, as Christ has become aU things for me." — 
" From faith," continues Luther, " proceeds the love of God; 
from love proceeds a life full of liberty, charity, and joy. 
Oh I how noble and elevated is the christian life I But, alas I 
no one knows it, no one preaches it. By faith the Christian 
ascends to God; by love, he descends even to man, and 
yet he abides ever with God. This is true liberty — a liberty 
which surpasses all others as much as the heavens are 
above the earth." 

Such is the work with which Luther accompanied his 
letter to Leo. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The BuU in Gennany— Eck's Reception— The BuU at Wittemberg— 
Zwingle's Interrention. 

While the reformer was thus addressing the Roman pontiff 
for the last time, the bull which anathematized him was 

* 1st nun das nicht eine firohliche Wirthschafft, da der reiche, edle, 
fromme BrUatigam Christus, das arme, Terachiete, bose Hahrlein zur 
Ehe nimmt. L. 0pp. (L.) xm 385. 
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already in the hands of the chiefs of the Crennan Chnrch, 
and at the threshold of Luther's dwelling-place. It wonld 
appear that no douhts were entertained at Eome of the 
success of the step just taken against the Reformation. 
The pope had commissioned two high fonctionaries of his 
court, Garaccioli and Aleander, to bear it to the Archbishop 
of Mentz, desiring him to see it put in execution. But Eck 
himself appeared in Saxony as the herald and agent of the 
great pontifical work. 

The choice had long been doubtful " Eck,^ wrote an in- 
habitant of Rome about this time, '' was peculiarly adapted 
for this mission by his impudence, his dissimulation, his lies, 
his flattery, and other vices, that are held in high esteem at 
Rome : but his fondness for drinking, a failing towards which 
the Italians entertain a great aversion, was rather against 
his election.''* The influence, however, of his patron Fug- 
ger, ^' the king of crowns," prevailed in the end. This bad 
habit was even metamorphosed into a virtue in the case of 
Dr. Eck. '^ He is just the man we want," said many of the 
Romans ; '^ for these drunken Grermans, what can be better 
than a drunken legate ?f Their temerity can only be checked 
by an equal degree of temerity." Further, it was whispered 
about that no man of sincerity and good sense would under- 
take such a mission ; and that even could such a man be 
found, the magnitude of the danger would soon make him 
abandon the place. The idea of nominating Aleander as 
Dr. Eck's colleague seemed most excellent. '^ A worthy pair 
of ambassadors," said some ; ^^ both are admirably suited for 
this work, and perfectly matched in efiOrontery, impudence, 
and debauchery."} 

The doctor of Ingolstadt had felt more than any other man 
the force of Luther's attack ; he had seen the danger, and 

* Temeriiate, audacia, mendaciis simulatione, adulatione, et csBteris 
vitiis curisB aptis egre^ie pollet. Yerum sola obstabat ebrietas, Italis (at 
nosti) perquam odiosa. Biederer, Nacbrichten zam kirohen-geschich- 
ten, i. 179. 

t Nihil magis Germanos temulentos quam temulentam decere legatam. 
Ibid. 

X Egrogium profecto oratorum par, et causa perqnaxn conyeniens, im- 
p ideutiaque, temeritate, et yitss flagitiis simile. Ibid. 
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stretched forth his hand to steady the tottering edifice of 
Rome. He was, in his own opinion, the Atlas destined to 
bear on his sturdy shoulders the ancient Roman world now 
threatening to fall to rains. Proud of the success of his 
journey to Rome, — proud of the commission he had received 
from the sovereign ponti£f, — ^proud of appearing in Germany 
with the new title of protonotary and pontifical nuncio, — 
proud of the bull he held in his hands, and which contained 
the condemnation of his indomitable rival, his present mission 
was a more magnificent triumph than all the victories he 
had gained in Hungary, Bavaria, Lombardy, and Saxony, 
and firom which he had previously derived so much renown. 
But this pride was soon to be brought low. The pope, by 
confiding the publication of the bull to Eck, had committed 
a fault destined to destroy its effect So great a distinction, 
accorded to a man not filling an elevated station in the 
Church, offended all sensible men. The bishops, accustomed 
to receive the bulls direct from the Roman pontiff, were dis- 
pleased that this should be published in their dioceses by a 
nuncio created for the occasion. The nation, that had laughed 
at the pretended conqueror at Leipsic at the moment of his 
flight to Italy, was astonished and indignant at seeing him 
recross the Alps, bearing the insignia of a papal nuncio, and 
furnished with power to crush her chosen men. Luther 
considered this judgment brought by his implacable oppo- 
nent, as an act of personal revenge ; this condemnation was 
in his idea (says Pallavicini) the treacherous dagger of a 
mortal enemy, and not the lawful axe of a Roman lictor.* 
This paper was no longer regarded as the bull of the supreme 
pontiff, but as the buU of Doctor Eck. Thus the edge was 
blunted and weakened beforehand by the very man who 
had prepared it. 

The Chancellor of Ingolstadt had made all haste to Sax- 
ony. *Twas there he had fought ; 'twas there he wished to 
publish his victory. He succeeded in posting up the bull 
at Meissen, Merseburg, and Brandenburg, towards the end 
of September. But in the first of these cities it was stuck 

* Noil tanquam a seouri legitimi liotoris, sed e telo infensissimi hostis. 
PallaYiolni, i. 74. 
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up in a place where no one could read it, and the bishops of 
^ three sees did not press its publication. Even his great 
protector, Duke Gleorge, forbade the council of Leipsic to 
make it generaUy known before receiving an order from 
the Bishop of Merseburg ; and this order did not come till 
the following year. " These difficulties are merely for form's 
sake," thought John £ck at first ; for everything in other 
respects seemed to smile upon him. Duke George himself 
sent him a gilt cup filled with ducats. Even Miltitz, who 
had hastened to Leipsic at the news of his rival's presence, 
invited him to dinner. The two legates were boon com- 
panions, and Miltitz thought he could more effectually sound 
his rival over the bottle. " When he had drunk pretty 
freely, he began,'' says the pope's chamberlain, '^ to boast at 
a fine rate ; he displayed his bull, and related how he in- 
tended bringing that scoundrel Martin to reason."* But 
erelong the Ingolstadt doctor observed that the wind was 
changing. A great alteration had taken place in Leipsic 
during the past year, f On St. Michael's day, some students 
posted up placards in ten different places, in which the new 
nuncio was sharply attacked. In alarm he fled to the 
cloister of St. Paul, in which Tetzel had aheady taken 
refuge, refused to see any one, and prevailed upon the 
rector to bring these youthful adversaries to account But 
poor Eck gained little by this. The students wrote a ballad 
upon him, which they sung in the streets; Eck heard it 
from his retreat Upon this he lost all his courage; the 
formidable champion trembled in every limb. Each day he 
received threatening letters. One hundred ttad fifty students 
arrived from Wittemberg, boldly exclaiming against the 
papal envoy. The wretched apostolical nuncio could hold 
out no longer. " I have no wish to see him killed," said 
Luther, '^ but I am desirous that his schemes should faiL"f 
Eck quitted his asylum by night, escaped secretly from 

* Naohdem (writes Miltitz) er nnn tapfer getmnken hatte, fieng er 
gleieh an trefiELioh Yon seiner Ordre zu prahlen, &c. Seckend. p. 238. 

t Longe aliam fadem et mentem Lipsiae enm inTenire qoam sperasset. 
L. Epp. 1. 492. 

t Nollem eum occidi, quanqaam optem ejus consilia irrita fieri. 
Ibid. 
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Leipsic, and went and hid himself at Coburg. Miltitz, who 
relates this, boasted of it more than the reformer. This 
triumph was not of long duration ; all the conciliatory plans 
of the chamberlain failed, and he came to a melancholy end. 
Miltitz, being intoxicated, fell into the Rhine at Mentz, and 
was drowned. 

Gradually, however, Eck's courage revived. He repaired 
to £rfurth, whose theologians had given the Wittemberg 
doctor several proofs of their jealousy. He insisted that 
the bull should be published in this city; but the students 
seized the copies, tore them in pieces, and flung the frag- 
ments into die river, saying: ^^ Since it is a bull (a 
bubble), let it float !"* " Now/' said Luther, when he was 
informed of this, ^' the pope's paper is a real bull (bubble)." 

Eck did not dare to appear at Wittemberg ; he sent the 
bull to the rector, threatening to destroy the university if 
he did not conform to it At the same time he wrote to 
Duke John, Frederick's brother and co-regent : '^ Do not 
misconstrue my proceedings,'* said he ; '' for I am fighting 
on behalf of the fiedth, which costs me much care, toil, and 
money."-!- 

The Bishop of Brandenburg could not, even had he so 
wished, act in Wittemberg in his quality of ordinary ; for 
the university was protected by its privileges. Luther and 
Carlstadt, both condemned by the bull, were mvited to be 
present at the deliberations that took place on its contents. 
The rector declared that as the bull was not accompanied 
by a letter from the pope, he would not publish it. The 
university already enjoyed in the surrounding countries a 
greater authority than the pontiff himself. Its declaration 
served as a model for the elector's government. Thus 
the spirit that was in Luther triumphed over the bull of 
Rome. 

While this af&ir was thus violently agitating the public 
mind in Germany, a solemn voice was heard in another 

* L. Epp. i. 520. A stadiosis diseerpta et in aqoam projecta, dicenti- 
bus : Bulk est, in aqnam natet ! playing on the word bulla, which 
means a bubble, the seal appended to the bull, and hence the bull itself. 

t Mit Tiel Miihe, Arbeit and Kosten. L. 0pp. (L.) ztu. 317. 
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country of Etuope. One man, foreseeing the immense 
schism that the papal bull would cause in the Church, 
stood forward to utter a serious warning and to defend the 
reformer. It was the same Swiss priest whom we have 
mentioned before, Ulrich Zwingle, who, without any re- 
htions of friendship with Luther, published a writing full of 
wisdom and dignity, — ^the first of his numerous works.* A 
brotherly affection seemed to attract him towards the re- 
former of Wittemberg. " The piety of the pontiff," said 
he, *^ calls upon him to sacrifice gladly all that he holds 
dearest, for Uie glory of Christ his king and the public 
peace of the Church. Nothing is more injurious to his 
dignity than his defending it by bribery or by terror. Be- 
fore even Luther's writings had been read, he was cried 
down among the people as a heretic, a schismatic, and as 
Antichrist himself. No one had given him warning, no one 
had refuted him ; he begged for a discussion, and they were 
content to condemn him. The bull that is now published 
against him displeases even those who honour the pope's • 
grandeur ; for throughout it betrays signs of the impotent 
hatred of a few monks, and not those becoming the mild- 
ness of a pontiff the vicar of a Saviour full of compassion. 
All men acknowledge that the true doctrine of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has greatly degenerated, and that we need a 
striking public revival of laws and moraUty.-f* Look to all 
men of learning and virtue ; the greater their sincerity, the 
stronger is their attachment to the evangelical truth, and 
the less are they scandalized at Luther's writings. There is 
no one but confesses that these books have made him a 
better man,} although perhaps they may contain passages 
that he does not approve of. — Let men of .pure doctrine and 
acknowledged probity be chosen; let those princes above 
all suspicion, the Emperor Charles, the King of England, 

* Consiliam cigusdain ex animo capientis esse eonsnltum et pontificis 
dignitati, et ChristiaiuB religi(mis tranquillitati.— Zw. 0pp. oar. Schulero 
et Sohnltiiessio, iii. 1-5. 

t Mnltnm degenenusse ab ilia smcera Christi eyangelica doctrina, 
adeo at aemo aoa fateatar opas esse pablica aliqaa et insigai legam ac 
monun instaaratioae. Zw. 0pp. iii. 3. 

t Nemo noa firtetar se ex fllios libris factom etse meUorem. Ibid. 4. 
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and the King of Hungary, themselves appomt the arbitra- 
tors ; let these men read Luther's writings, hear him per- 
sonally, and let their decision be ratified I Nixn^dlu ii ro» 

This proposition emanating from the country of the Swiss 
led to no results. The great divorce must be accomplished ; 
Christendom must be rent in twain ; and evra in its wounds 
will the remedy for all its ills be found. 
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Lather's Appeal to God— His Opinion of the Boll— A Neutral Family— 
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In truth, what signified all this resistance of students, rectors, 
and priests ? If the mighty hand of Charles unites yrith the 
pope's, will they not crush these scholars and grammarians ? 
Who shall withstand the power of the pontiff of Christ- 
endom, and of the Emperor of the West? Hie bolt is dis- 
charged ; Luther is cut off from the Church ; the Gospel 
seems lost At this solemn moment, the reformer does not 
conceal from himself the perils that surround him. He casts 
his looks to heaven. He prepares to receive, as from the 
hand of the Lord, the blow that seems destined to destroy 
him. His soul reposes at the foot of the throne of God. 
" What will happen ?" said he. " I know not, and I care 
not to know, feeling sure that He who sitteth in heaven hath 
foreseen from all eternity the beginning, continuation, and 
end of all this aflOa.ir. Wherever the blow may reach me, I fear 
not. The leaf of a tree does not fall to the ground without 

the wiU of our Father. How much less we ourselves 

It is a. little matter to die for the Word, since this Word, 

* May the teaching and the troth of Christ prevail ! 
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which was made flesh for us, died itself at first We shall 
arise with it, if we die with it, and passing where it has 
gone before, we shall arrive where it has arrived, and abide 
with it through all eternity.*'* 

Sometimes, however, Luther cannot restrain the contempt 
inspired by the manoeuvres of his enemies ; we then find in 
him that mixture of sublimity and irony which characterizes 
him. '< I know nothing of Eck/' said he, '' except that he 
has arrived with a long beard, a long bull, and a long purse ; 
but I laugh at his bulL"t 

On the 3d of October he was informed of the papal brief. 
** It is come at last, this Roman bull," said he. " I des- 
pise and attack it as impious, false, and in every respect 
worthy of Eck. It is Christ himself who is condemned 
therein. No reasons are given in it : I am cited to Rome, 
not to be heard, but that I may eat my words. I s^ll treat 
it as a forgery, although I believe it true. Oh, that Charles 
Y. would act like a man I and that for the love of Christ 
he would attack these wicked spirits 1| I rejoice in hav- 
ing to bear such ills for the best of causes. Already I feel 
greater liberty in my heart ; for at last I know that the 
pope is Antichrist, and that his throne is that of Satan 
himself." 

It was not in Saxony alone that the thunders of Rome 
had caused alarm. A tranquil family of Swabia, one that 
had remained neuter, found its peace suddenly disturbed. 
Bilibald Pirckheimer of Nuremberg, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his day, early bereft of his beloved wife 
Crescentia, was attached by the closest ties of affection 
to his two young sisters, Charity, abbess of Saint Claire, 
and Clara, a nun in the same convent. These two pious 
young women served God in this seclusion, and divided 
their time between study, the care of the poor, and medita- 
tion on eternal life. Bilibald, a statesman, found some re- 

* Parum est nos pro Yerbo mori, cum ipsom incamatam pro nobis prias 
mortuom sit. L. Epp. 1. 490. 

t Yenisse earn barbatum, bullatam, nummatnm. Bidebo et ego bullam 
siye ampaUam. Ibid. 488. 

t Utinam Carolus Tir esset, et pro Christo hoB Satanas aggrederetur. 
Ibid. 494. 
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taxation from his public cares in the correspondence he kept 
up with them. Thej were learned, read Latin, and studied 
the Fathers ; but there was nothing they loved so much as 
the Holy Scriptures. They had never had any other instruc- 
tor than then* brother. Charity's letters bear the impress of 
a delicate and loving mind. Full of the tenderest affection 
for Bilibald, she feaned the least danger on his account 
Pirckheimer, to encourage this timid creature, composed a 
dialogue between Charitas and Veritas (Charity and Truth), 
in which Veritas strives to give confidence to Charitas.* 
Nothing could have been more touching, or better adapted 
to console a tender and anxious heart. 

What must have been Charity's alarm when she heard it 
rumoured that Bilibald's name was posted up under the 
pope's bull on the gates of the cathedral beside that of Lu- 
ther I Iq. fact, Eck, impelled by blind fury, had associated 
with Luther six of the most distinguished men in Germany, 
Carlstadt, Feldkirchen, Egranus, who cared little about it, 
Adelmann, Pirckheimer, and his friend Spengler, whom the 
public functions with which they were invested rendered 
particularly sensible to this indignity. Great was the agita- 
tion in the convent of St. Claire. How could they endur^ 
Bilibald's shame? Nothing is so painful to relatives as 
trials of this nature. The danger was truly urgent. In vain 
did the city of Nuremberg, the Bishop of Bamberg, and even 
the Dukes of Bavaria intercede in favour of Spengler and 
Pirckheimer; these noble-minded men were compelled to 
humble themselves before Dr. Eck, who made them feel all 
the importance of a Roman protonotary, and compelled them 
to write a letter to the pope, in which they declared that they 
did not adhere to the doctrines of Luther, except so far as 
they were conformable with the christian faith. At the same 
time Adelmann, with whom Eck had once disputed, as he 
rose from table, after a discussion on the great question then 
filling every mind, was forced to appear before the bishop of 
Augsburg, and clear himself upon oath from all participation 
in the Lutheran heresy. Yet vengeance and anger proved 
bad counsellors to Eck. The names of Bilibaid and of his 
* Pirckheiineri 0pp. Fnnekfort. 
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EHflnds brought discredit on the boll The character of these 
eminent men, and their numerous connexions, senred to in- 
crease the general irritation. 

Luther at first pretended to doubt the authenticity of the 
ImXL '' I hear," says he in the first of his writings on the 
subject, '' that Eck has brought a new bull firom Rome, which 
resembles him so much that it might be called Doctor Eck, 
"HBO full is it of falsehood and error. He would have 
OS believe that it is the pope^s doing, while it is only a 
forgery." After having set forth the reasons for his doubts, 
Luther concludes by saying: " I must see with my own 
eyes the lead, the seal, the strings, the clause, the signa- 
tore of the bull, in fact the whole of it, before I value all 
these clamours even at a straw I"* 

But no one doubted, not even Luther himself, that it really 
emanated from the pope. Germany waited to see what 
the reformer would do. Would he stand firm ? All eyes 
^ere fixed on Wittemberg. Luther did not keep his con- 
temporaries long in suspense. He replied with a terrible 
discharge of artillery, publishing on the 4th of November 1520 
bis treatise Against the Bull of Antichrist. 

" What errors, what deceptions," says he, " have crept 
among the poor people under the mantle of the Church 
and of the pretended infallibility of the pope I How many 
souls have thus been lost ! how much blood spilt I how many 

murders committed I how many kingdoms devastated I 

" I can pretty clearly distinguish," says he ironically, a 
little further on, " between skill and malice, and I set no 
high value on a malice so unskilfuL To bum books is so 
easy a matter that even children can do it; much more, 
then, the Holy Father and his doctors.^ It would be well 
for them to show greater ability than that which is required 
to bum books..... ^Besides, let them destroy my works! I 
desire nothing better ; for all my wish has been to lead souls 
to the Bible, so that they might afterwards neglect my writ- 

• Oder xiicht ein Haarbreit geben. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 323. 
t So iflt Bttcher Terbrennen so leicht, dass es aach Kinder k^nnen, 
sehweig dean der heilige Yater Pabet. Ibid. 324. 
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ings.^ Great God! if we had a knowledge of Seriptnrey 

what need would there be of any books of mme? I 

am free, by the grace of God, and bulls neither console nor 
alarm me. My strength and my consolation are in a place 
where neither men nor deyils can reach them." 

Luther's tenth proposition, condemned by the pope, was 
thus drawn up : ^' No man's sins are forgiven, unless he 
believes they are forgiven when the priest absolves him.** 
By condemning this, the pope denied that faith was ne- 
cessary in the sacrament. " They pretend," exclaims Luther, 
" that we must not believe our sins are forgiven when we 
receive absolution from the priest. And what then ought 

we to do? Listen, Christians, to this news from Rome. 

Condemnation is pronounced against that article of faith 
which we profess when we say : * I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Catholic Church, the forgiveness of sins.' 
If I were certain that the pope had really issued this 
buU at Rome (and he had no doubt about it), and that 
it was not invented by Eck, that prince of liars, I should 
like to proclaim to all Christians that they ought to consider 
the pope as the real Antichrist spoken of in Scripture. And 
if he would not discontinue publicly to proscribe the faith 

of the Church, then let even the temporal sword resist 

Mm^ rather than the Turk! For the Turk permits us to 

believe, but the pope forbids it." 

While Luther was speaking thus forcibly, his dangers 
were increasing. His enemies' plan was to expel him 
from Wittemberg. If Luther and Wittemberg can be 
separated, Luther and Wittemberg will be ruined. One 
blow would thus free Rome both from the heretical doctor 
and the heretical imiversity. Duke George, the Bishop 
of Merseburg, and the Leipsic theologians secretly applied 
themselves to the task.f When Luther heard of it, lie 
said: " I place the whole matter in God^s hands."} These 

* In Biblien zu fUhren, dass man derselben Yerstand erlangte, und 
denn meine Biichlein verschwinden liess. L. 0pp. ija.) xyU. 324. 
t Ut Wittemberga pellerer. L. Epp. i. 519. 
t Id qaod in manum Dei refero. Ibid. 520. 
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intngoes were not entiielj ineflfectnal : Adrian, Hebrew pro- 
feasor at Wittemberg, suddenly turned against the doctor. 
Ghreat strength of fieuth was required to bear up against the 
blow inflicted by the court ai Rome, lliere are some 
characters that will go along with the truth only to a certam 
point Such was Adrian. Alarmed by this condemna- 
tion, he quitted Wittemberg, and repaired to Dr. Eck at 
Leipsic 

The bun was beginning to be carried into execution. 
The voice of the pontiff of Christendom was not powerless. 
For ages, fire and sword had taught submission to his decrees. 
The burning piles were erected at his voice. Everything 
seemed to announce that a terrible catastrophe would shortly 
put an end to the daring rerolt of this Augustine monk. 
In October 1520 Luther's books were taken away from 
an the booksellers' shops in Ingolstadt and put under seal. 
The Elector-archbishop of Mentz, moderate as he was, felt 
obliged to banish Ulrich of Hiitten from his court, and to 
imprison his printer. The papal nuncios had besieged the 
youthfol emperor : Charles declared that he would protect 
the old religion;* and in some of his hereditary posses- 
sions scaffolds were erected on which the writings of the 
heretic were to be reduced to ashes. Princes of the Church 
and councillors of state were present at these autos-da-f(^. 

Eck behaved with insolence, in every quarter threaten- 
ing the great and the learned, and " filling erery thing with 
his smoke," as Erasmus says.f " The pope," said Eck, 
'^ who has overthrown so many counts and dukes, will 
know how to bring these wretched grammarians to their 
senses.^ We must tell the Emperor Charles himself : Tou 
arebwia cobbler J^§ And his colleague Aleander, frowning 
like a schoolmaster who threatens Uis pupils with the rod,|| 
said to Erasmus : ^ We shall know how to get at this 

* A ministris pontificiis mature praoccapatos, deolarayit se Tell» 
Teterem fidem tntari. Pallayicini, i. 80. 
f Omnia snis fomit complens. Hardt. Hist. Lit. Ref. i. If 9. 
t Trea pediouloBos grammatistas. Ibid. 
§ Poxitifez potest dicere Csesari Carolo : Tu es eerdo. Ibid. 
II £o Tultu quo Solent tetrici Uteratores pueris minari lirgju. Ibid. 
VOL. u. O 
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Duke Frederick, and teach him reason." Aleandei was quite 
elated with his success. To hear the haughty nnncio talk, 
one would have thought that the fire which consumed 
Luther's books at Mentz was '^ the beginning of the end." 
These flames (said they one to another at Rome) will spread 
terror far and wide. It was so with many timid and super- 
stitious minds ; but even in the hereditary states of Charles, 
the only places in which they dared carry out the bull, the 
people, and sometimes the nobles, often replied to these 
pontifical demonstrations by ridicule or by expressions of 
indignation. ^' Luther," said the doctors of Louyain, when 
they appeared before Margaret, governor of the Nether- 
lands, " Luther is oyertuming the christian faith." — '' Who 
is Luther?" asked the princess. — ^**An ignorant monk." — 
" Well, then," replied she, " do you who are so wise and 
so numerous ynrite against him. The world will rather 
believe many wise men than an isolated and unlearned 
man." The Louvain doctors preferred an easier method. 
They erected a vast pile at their own expense. A great 
multitude thronged the place of execution. Students and 
citizens might be seen hastily traversing the crowd, 
bearing large volumes under their arms, which they threw 
into the flames. Their zeal edified both monks and doctors ; 
but the trick was afterwards discovered — ^it was the Semumes 
J)iscipuliy Tartaretus, and other scholastic and papistical 
works, they had been throwing into the fire, instead of 
Luther's writings I* 

The Count of Nassau, viceroy of Holland, replied to the 
Dominicans who solicited permission to bum the doctors 
books : ^ Go and preach the Gospel with as much purity 
as Luther does, and you will have to complain of nobody." 
As the conversation turned upon the reformer at a .banquet 
when the leading princes of the empire were present, the 
Lord of Ravenstein said aloud : " In the space of four 
centuries, a single Christian has ventured to raise his head, 
and him the pope wishes to put to death I" f 

* Seckend. p. 289. 

t Kb ist ia Tierhundert Jahren ein ehiietUeher Mum aufjseiUiide'h, den 
will der Pabst todt haben. Seckend. p. 288. 
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Lather, senBible of the strength of his cause, remained 
tranquil in the midst of the tumult the bull had created. * 
** If you did not press me so earnestly ," said he to Spalatin, 
'' I should keep silence, well knowing that the work must 
be accomplished by the counsel and power of God."f The 
timid man was for speaking out, the strong desired to 
remain silent Luther discerned a power that escaped the 
eyes of his friend. ''Be of good cheer/' continues the 
reformer. ^ It is Christ who has begun these things, and it 
is He that will accomplish them, whether I be banished or 
put to death. Jesus Christ is here present, and He who is 
within us is greater than he who is in the world."]: 
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Duty obliged Luther to speak, that the truth might be 
manifested to the world. Rome has struck the blow : he 
will show how he has received it. The pope has put him 
xmder the ban of the Church ; he will put the pope under 
the ban of Christendom. Hitherto the pontiffs commands 
have been all-powerful ; he will oppose sentence to sentence, 
and the world shall know which has the greater strength. 
" I desire," said he, " to set my conscience at rest, by 

* In bullosis illis tumnltibus. L. Epp. i. 519. 
+ Rem totam Deo committereoL Ibid. 521. 

X ChristuB ista ccepit, ipse perficiet, etiam me dye eztincto, eiye fhgatt. 
Ibid. 526. 
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disclosing to all men the danger that threatens them;*** 
and at the same time he prepared to make a fresh appeal 
to a general council. An appeal from the pope to a councn 
was a crime. It is therefore hy a new attack on the pontifical 
power that Luther presumes to justify those hy which it had 
been preceded. 

On the 17th of November, a notary and five witnesses, 
among whom was Cruciger, met at ten o'clock in the 
morning in one of the haUs of the Augustine convent 
where Luther resided. There, the public officer (Sarctor of 
Eisleben) immediately proceeding to draw up the minute of 
his protest, the reformer in presence of these witnesses said 
with a solemn tone of voice : — 

'^ Considering that a general council of the Christian 
Church is above the pope, especially in matters of faith ; 

" Considering that the power of the pope is not above but 
inferior to Scripture ; and that he has no right to slaughter the 
sheep of Christ's flock, and throw them into the jaws of the 
wolf; 

^^ I, Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, doctor of the Holy 
Scriptures at Wittemberg, appeal by these presents, in behalf 
of myself and of those who are or who shall be with me, 
from the most holy pope Leo to a future general and chris- 
tian council. 

^^ I appeal from the said pope, farstj as an unjust, rash, 
and tyrannical judge, who condemns me without a hear- 
ing, and without giving any reasons for his judgment; 
secondly^ as a heretic and an apostate, misled, hardened, and 
condemned by the Holy Scriptures, who commands me to 
deny that christian faith is necessary in the use of the 
sacraments ;f thirdly, as an enemy, an antichrist, an adver- 
sary, an oppressor of Holy Scripture,^ who dares set his 
own words in opposition to the Word of God ; fourthly, as 

* Ut meam conscientiam redimam. L. Epp. i. 522. 

i" Ab erroneo, indorato, per Scriptoras sanctas damnato, hseretico et 
apostata. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 50. See also L. 0pp. (L.) xyii. 332. There 
are some paragraphs in the Grermaii that are not in the Latin text. 

t Oppressore totios SacrsD Scriptorse. Ibid. 
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a despiser, a calumniator, a blasphemer of the holy Christiaii 
dmich, and of a free council, who maintains that a council 
IB nothing of itself. 

** For this reason, with all humility, I entreat the most 
serene^ most illustrious, excellent, generous, noble, strong, 
wise, and prudent lords, namely, Charles emperor of Rome, the 
electors, princes, counts, barons, knights, gentlemen, council- 
lors, cities and communities of the whole German nation, to 
adhere to my protest, and to resist with me the antichristian 
oondnct of the pope, for the glory of God, the defence of the 
Ghnreh and of the christian doctrine, and for the maintenance 
of the free councils of Christendom ; and Christ, our Lord, 
will reward them bountifully by his everlasting grace. But 
if there be any who scorn my prayer, and continue to obey 
that impious man the pope, rather than God,* I reject by 
these presents all responsibility, having faithfully warned 
their consciences, and I abandon them to the supreme judg- 
ment of God, with the pope and his adherents." 

Such is Luther's bill of divorce ; such is his reply to the 
pontiff's bulL A great seriousness pervades the whole of 
this declaration. The charges he brings against the pope 
are of the gravest description, and it is not heedlessly that 
he makes them. This protest was circulated through Ger- 
many, and sent to most of the courts of Christendom. 

Luther had, however, a still more daring step in reserve, 
although this which he had just taken appeared the extreme of 
audacity. He would in no respect be behindhand with Rome. 
The monk of Wittemberg will do all that the sovereign pontiff 
dares do. He gives judgment for judgment ; he raises pile for 
pile. The son of the Medici and the son of the miner of Mans- 
feldt have gone down into the lists ; and in this desperate 
struggle, which shakes the world, one does not strike a blow 
which the other does not return. On the 10th of December, 
a placard was posted on the walls of the university of Wit- 
temberg, inviting the professors and students to be present 
at nine o'clock in the morning, at the Eastern Gate, near 
the Holy Cross. A great number of doctors and students 

* £i papa, imino homini, pins quun Deo obediaat. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 50. 
L. 0pp. (L.) xm, 332. 
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assembled, and Luther, walking at their head, conducted the 
procession to the appointed place. How many buming piles 
has Rome erected during the course of ages I Luther resolyea 
to make a better application of the great Roman principle. 
It is only a few old papers that are about to be destroyed ; 
and fire, thinks he, is intended for that purpose. A scsJbld 
had been prepared. One of the oldest masters of arts set fire 
to it. As the flames rose high into the air, the formidable 
Augustine, wearing his frock, approached the pile, carrying 
the Canon Law, the Decretals, the Clementines, the papal 
Extravagants, some writings by Eck and Emser, and the 
pope's bull. The Decretals having been first cotisumed, 
Luther held up the bull, and said : " Since thou hast vexed 
the Holy One of the Lord, may everlasting fire vex and con- 
sume thee!" He then flung it into the flames. Never had war 
been declared with greater energy and resolution. After 
this Luther calmly returned to the city, and the crowd of 
doctors, professors, and students, testifying their approval 
by loud cheers, re-entered Wittemberg with him. " The 
Decretals,'' said Luther, ^' resemble a body whose fieu;e is meek 
as a young maiden's, whose limbs are full of violence like those 
of a lion, and whose tail is filled with wiles like a serpent. 
Among all the laws of the popes, there is not one word that 
teaches us who is Jesus Christ,"* " My enemies," said he 
on another occasion, ** have been able, by buming my books, 
to injure the cause of truth in the minds of the common 
people, and destroy their souls; for this reason,.! consumed 
their books in return. A serious struggle has just begun. 
Hitherto I have been only playing with the pope. I began 
this work in God's name ; it will be ended without me and 
by His might. If they dare bum my books, in which more 
of the Gospel is to be found (I speak without boasting) than 
in all the books of the pope, I can with much greater reason 
bum theirs, in which no good can be discovered." 

If Luther had commenced the Reformation in this man- 
ner, such a step would undoubtedly have entailed the most 
deplorable residts. Fanaticism might have been aroused by 
it, and the Church thrown into a course of violence and dis- 
♦ L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1493-1496. 
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ofder. But the reformer had preluded his work by scriouslj 
explaining the lessons of Scripture. The foundations had 
been wisely laid. Now, a powerful blow, such as he had just 
given, might not only be without inconvenience, but even 
accelerate the moment in which Christendom would throw 
off its bonds. 

Luther thus solemnly declared that he separated from the 
pope and his church. This might appear necessary to him 
after bis letter to Leo X. He accepted the excommunica- 
tion that Rome had pronounced. He showed the christian 
woHd that there was now war unto death between him and 
the pope. He burnt his ships upon the beach, thus imposing 
on himself the necessity of advancing and of combating. 

Luther h&d re-entered Wittemberg. On the morrow, the 
lectnre-room was more crowded than usual. All minds were 
in a state of excitement ; a solemn feeling pervaded the as- 
sembly ; they waited expecting an address from the doctor. 
He lectured on the Psalms, — a course that he had commenced 
in the month of March in the preceding year. Having 
finished his explanations, he remained silent a few minutes, 
and then continued energetically : '^ Be on your guard against 
the laws and statutes of the pope. I have burnt his Decretals, 
bat this is merely child's play. It is time, and more than 
time, that the pope were burnt ; that is (explaining himself 
immediately), the see of Rome, with all its doctrines and 
abominations.'* Then assuming a more solenm tone, he 
added: ^ If you do not contend with your whole heart 
against the impious government of the pope, you cannot be 
saved. Whoever takes delight in the religion and worship 
of popery, will be eternally lost in the world to come."* 

" li yon reject it,** continued he, " you must expect to 
incur every kind of danger, and even to lose your hves. But 
it is far better to be exposed to such perils in this world than 
to keep silence ! So long as I live, I will denounce to my 
brethren the sore and the plague of Babylon, for fear that 
many who are with us should fall back like the rest into the 
bottomless pit." 

We can scarcely imagine the effect produced on the assembly 

* Muts ewig in jenem Leben yerlohren seyn. L. 0pp. (L.) xriL 833. 
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hy this discotUTBe, the energy of which Bnrprifles luu " Not 
one among us,'' adds the candid student who has handed 
it down, ** unless he be a senseless log of wood (as all the 
papists are, he says parenthetically), doubts that this is truth 
pure and undefiled. It is evident to ail believers that Dr. 
Luther is an angel of the living God, called to feed Christ's 
wandering sheep with the Word of Giod." * 

This discourse and the act by which it was crowned msA 
an important epoch in the Refonnation. The dispute at 
Leipsio had inwardly detached Luther from the pope. But 
the moment in which he burnt the bull, was that in which 
he declared in the most formal manner his entire separation 
from the Bishop of Rome and his church, and his attach- 
ment to the universal Church, such as it had been founded 
by the apostles of Jesus Christ, At the eastern gate of the 
city he lit up a fire that has been burning for three centuries. 

^' The pope,'' said he, '' has three crowns ; and for this 
reason : the first is against God, for he condemns religion ; 
the second against the emperor, for he condemns the secular 
power ; the third is against society, for he condemns mar- 
riage." f When he was reproached with inveighing too 
severely against popery : " Alas I " replied he, " would that 
I could speak against it with a voice of thunder, and that 
each of my words was a thunderbolt I "J 

This finnness spread to Luther's friends and fellow-coun- 
trymen. A whole nation rallied around him. The univer- 
sity of Wittemberg in particular grew daily more attached 
to this hero, to whom it was indebted for its importance and 
glory. Carlstadt then raised his voice against that '^ furious 
lion of Florence," which tore all human and divine laws, 
and trampled under foot the principles of eternal truth. 
Melancthon, also, about this time addressed the states of the 
empire in a writing characterized by the elegance and wis- 
dom peculiar to this amiable man. It was in reply to a 
work attributed to Emser, but published under the name of 

* Luthemm esse Dei Tiyentis aii||;elum qui palabundas Christi oyes 
pascat. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 123. 
t L. 0pp. (W.) xxiL 1318. 
t Und ein jeglich Wort eine Donnenzi wire. Ibid. 1350. 
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Bhadiniui, a Roman divine. Never had Lnther himself 
spoken with greater energy; and jet there was a grace in 
Mehmcthon's language that won its way to every heart 

After showing hy various passages of Scripture that the 
pope is not superior to the other bishops : '^ What is it," 
says he to the states of the empire, ''that prevents our 
depriving the pope of the rights that we have given him ?^ 
It matters little to Luther whether our riches, that is to 
saji the treasures of Europe, are sent to Rome; but the 
great cause of his grief and ours is, that the laws of the 
pontififo and the reign of the pope not only endanger the 
souls of men but ruin them entirely. Each one may judge 
for himself whether it is becoming or not to contribute his 
money for the maintenance of Roman luxury ; but to judge 
of rebgion and its sacred mysteries, is not within the scope 
of the commonalty. It is on this ground, then, that Luther 
appeaht to your faith and zeal, and that all pious men 
unite with him, — some aloud, others with sighs and groans. 
Call to remembrance that you are Christians, ye princes of 
a christian people, and vnrest these sad relics of Christen- 
dom from the tyranny of Antichrist. They are deceivers 
who pretend that you have no authority over priests. That 
same spirit which animated Jehu against the priests of 
Baal, urges you, by this precedent, to abolish the Roman 
superstition, which is much more horrible than the idolatry 
of BaaL^f Thus spoke the gentle Melancthon to the princes 
of Grermany. 

A few cries of alarm were heard among the friends of 
the Reformation. Timid minds inclined to extreme measures 
of conciliation, and Staupitz, in particular, expressed the 
deepest anxiety. " All this matter has been hitherto mere 
play," wrote Luther to him. "You have said yourself, 
that if God does not do these things, it is impossible they 
can be done. The tumult becomes more and more tumult- 
uous, and I do not think it will ever be appeased, except at 

* Qnid obstat qnominng papse qnod dedimns jus adimamus f Ck>rp. 
Reti. 837. 

t Ut eximgnaris illam, multo tetriorem Baalla idololatria, Bomanani 
mipentitionem. Ibid. 

a2 
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the last day."* Thus did Luther encourage these aflOrighted 
mmds. Three centuries haye passed away, and the tumult 
has not yet subsided ! 

" The papacy," continued he, " is no longer what it was 
yesterday and the day before. Let it excommunicate and 

bum my writings! let it slay me! it shall not check 

that which is advancing. Some great portent is at oar 
doors.f I burnt the bull, at first with great trembling, but 
now I experience more joy from it than from any action I 
have ever done in my life." J 

We involuntarily stop, and are delighted at reading in 
Luther's great soul the mighty future that was preparing. 
" my father," said he to Staupitz in conclusion, "pray for 
the Word of God and for me. I am carried away and tossed 
about by these waves." § 

Thus war was declared on both sides. The combat- 
ants threw away their scabbards. The Word of God re- 
asserted its rights, and deposed him who had taken the 
place of God himself. Society was shaken. In every age 
selfish men are not wanting who would let human sodety 
sleep on iu error and corruption ; but wise men, although 
they may be timid, think differently. " We are well aware,** 
said the gentle and moderate Melancthon, " that statesmen 
have a dread of innovation ; and it must be acknowledged 
that, in this sad confusion which is denominated human 
life, controversies, and even those which proceed firom the 
justest causes, are always tainted with some evil. It is 
requisite, however, that in the Church, the Word and com- 
mandments of God should be preferred to every mortal thing.H 
God threatens with his eternal anger those who endeavour 
to suppress the truth. For this reason it was a duty, a 

* TumnUuB egc^e tamultutor, at nisi extremo die Bodari mihi poase 
non Tideatur. L. £pp. L 541. 

f Omnino aliquid portenti prsB foribu0 est. Ibid. 542. What a pre- 
sentiment of the fatnre ! 

X Primum trepidus et orans, sed nunc Isstior qnam olio totios Tit» 
mesD facto. Ibid. 

§ Ego fluctibus his rapior et toItof. Ibid. 

11 Sed tamen in Eccleda neoesse est anteferri mandatom Dei onmibiis 
rebus humanis. Melancth. Vita Lutheri. 
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christian duty, incumbent on Luther, and from which he 
could not draw back, especially as he was a doctor of the 
Church of Grod, to reprove the pernicious errors which 
unprincipled men were disseminating with inconceiyable 
effrontery. If controyersy engenders many erils, as I see 
to my great sorrow," adds the wise Philip, '^ it is the fault 
of those who at first propagated error, and of those who, 
filled with diabolical hatred, are now seeking to uphold it" 

But all men did not think thus. Luther was overwhelmed 
with reproaches: the storm burst upon him from every 
quarter of heaven. <' He is quite alone," said some ; ^' he is 
a teacher of novelties," said others. 

'^ Who knows," replied Luther, sensible of the call that 
was addressed to him from on high, <'if God has not 
chosen and called me,* and if they ought not to fear 
that, by despising me, they despise God himself? Moses 
was alone at the departure from Egypt ; Elijah was alone 
in the reign of King Ahab ; Isaiah alone in Jerusalem ; 

Esekiel alone in Babylon God never selected as a 

prophet either the high-priest or any other great person- 
age; but ordinarily he chose low and despised men, 
once even the shepherd Amos. In every age, the saints 
have had to reprove the great, kings, princes, priests, 

and wise men, at the peril of their lives And was 

it not the same under the New Testament ? Ambrose was 
alone in his time; after him, Jerome was alone; later 

still, Augustine was alone I do not say that I am 

a prophet ;-{- but I say that they ought to fear, precisely 
because I am alone and that they are many. I am sure of 
this, that the Word of God is with me, and that it is not 
^rith them. 

'^ It is said also," continues he, " that I put forward 
novelties, and that it is impossible to believe that all the 
other doctors were so long in error. 

'^ No I I do not preach novelties. But I say that all 

* Wer welss ob mich Gott dazu berufen nnd erwsehlt hat. Founda- 
tion of the articles condemned by the buU of Rome. L. 0pp. (L.) 
XTiL338. 

t Ich sage nicht dass Ich ein Prophet sey. Ibid. 
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christian doctrines have been lost sight of by those who 
should have preserved them; namely, the learned and 
the bishops. Still I doubt not that the truth remained 
in a few hearts, even were it with infants in the cradle.* 
Poor peasants and simple children now understand Jesus 
Christ better than the pope, the bishops, and the doctors. 

^'I am accused of rejecting the holy doctors of the 
Church. I do not reject them ; but, since all these doctors 
endeayour to prove their writings by Holy Scripture, Scrip- 
ture must be clearer and surer than they are. Who would 
think of proving an obscure passage by one that was 
obscurer still? Thus, then, necessity obliges me to have 
recourse to the Bible, as all the doctors have done, and 
to call upon it to pronounce upon their writings ; for the 
Bible alone is lord and master. 

" But (say they) men of power persecute him. Is 
it not dear, according to Scripture, that the persecutors 
are generally wrong, and the persecuted right; that the 
majority has ever been on the side of falsehood, and the 
minority with truth? Truth has in every age caused an 
outcry." f 

Luther next examines the propositions condemned in 
the bull as heretical, and demonstrates their truth by proofs 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures. With what vigour espe- 
cially does he not maintain the doctrine of Grace I 

^^ What I before and without grace, nature can hate 
sin, avoid it, and repent of it; while even after grace is 
come, this nature loves sin, seeks it, longs for it, and 
never ceases contending against grace, and being angry 
with it ; a state which all the saints mourn over continu- 
ally! It is as if men said that a strong tree, which I 

cannot bend by the exertion of all my strength, would bend 
of itself, as soon as I left it, or that a torrent which no 
dikes or barriers can check, would cease running as soon as 

it was left alone No I it is not by reflecting on sin and 

its consequences that we arrive at repentance; but it is 
by contemplating Jesus Christ, his wounds, and his infinite 

* Und soUten's eitel Kinder in der Wiege seyn. L. 0pp. (L.) xyii. 339. 
t Warheit hat allezeii rumort. Ibid. 340. 
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loTe.* The knowledge of sin mnst proceed from repentance, 
and not repentance from the knowledge of sin. Knowledge 
is the fruit, repentance is the tree. In my country, the 
fmit grows on the tree ; but it would appear that in the 
states of the holy Father the tree grows on the fruit" 
. The courageous doctor, although he protests, still retracts 
some of his propositions. Our astonishment will cease 
when we see the manner in which he does it. After 
quoting the four propositions on indulgences, condemned by 
the bu]l,f he simply adds : — 

^' In submission to the holy and learned bull, I retract 
all that I have ever taught concerning indulgences. If 
my books have been justly burnt, it is certainly because 
I made concessions to the pope on the doctrine of in- 
dulgences ; for this reason I condemn them myself to the 
jOames." 

He retracts also with respect to John Huss : ^' I now 
say that not a few articles, but all the articles of John 
Huss are wholly christian. By condemning John Huss, 
the pope has condemned the Gospel. I have done five 
tunes more than he, and yet I much fear I hare not done 
enough. Huss only said that a wicked pope is not a 
member of Christendom; but if Peter himself were now 
sitting at Rome, I should deny that he was pope by Divine 
appointment" 

* Mm BoU zuTor GiriBtum in seine Wunden aehen, and ans dcneelbea 
seine Liebe gegen nns. L. 0pp. (L.) xriL 351. 
t Fn>p(k 19 to 22. Ibid. 863. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Coronation of Charles the Fifth— The Niincio Aleander— Shall Lather's 
Books be Bnmt 1— Aleander and the Emperor— The Nimcios and 
the Elector— Dnke John's Son in Behalf of Lnther— Luther's Calm- 
ness—The Elector protects Lather— Reply of the Nancios— Erasmus 
at Cologne— Erasmus at the Elector's— Declaration of Erasmus— 
Adyice of Erasmus— System of Charles V. 

The mifi^hty words of the reformer sunk deep into men's 
hearts, and contributed to their emancipation. The sparks 
that flew from every one of them were communicated to the 
whole nation. But still a greater question remained to be 
solved. Would the prince in whose states Luther was re- 
siding, favour or oppose the execution of the bull? The 
reply appeared doubtful The elector, as well as all the 
princes of the empke, was at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here the 
crown ot Charlemagne was placed on llie head of the 
youngest but most powerful monarch of Christendom. 
An unusual pomp and magnificence were displayed in this 
ceremony. Charles Y., Frederick, princes, ministers, and 
ambassadors, repaired immediately to Cologne. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the plague wps raging, seemed to pour 
its whole population into this ancient city on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

Among the crowd of strangers who thronged this city 
were the two papal nuncios, Marino Caraccioli and Jerome 
Aleander. Caraccioli, who had aheady been ambassador 
at the court of Maximilian, was commissioned to congratu- 
late the new emperor, and to treat with him on political 
matters. But Rome had discovered that, to succeed in ex- 
tinguishing the Reformation, it was necessary to send into 
Germany a nuncio specially accredited for this work, and of 
a character, skill, and activity fitted for its accomplishment. 
Aleander had been selected.* This man, afterwards in- 

* Stadium flagrantissimum religionis, ardor mdolis inoredibilo 

quanta solertia PallaTicini, i. 84. 
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vested with the purple of the cardmalSy would appear to 
have been descended from a family of respectable antiquity, 
and not from Jewish parents, as it has been said. The guilty 
Borgia invited him to Rome to be the secretary of his son 
— of that Csesar before whose murderous sword all Rome 
trembled.* "Like master, like man," says an historian, 
who thus compares Aleander to Alexander Vl. This judg- 
ment is in our opinion too severe. After Borgia^s death, 
Aleander applied to his studies with fresh ardour. His 
knowledge of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, gained 
him the reputation of being the most learned man of his 
age. He devoted himself with his whole heart to every- 
thing he undertook. The zeal with which he studied 
languages was by no means inferior to that which he 
exerted afterwards in persecuting the Reformation. Leo X. 
attached him to his own service. Some historians speak of 
his epicurean manners ; Romanists of the integrity of his 
life.-i- It would appear that he was fond of luxury, parade, 
and amusement. " Aleander is living at Venice like a gro- 
velling epicurean, and in high dignity," wrote his old friend 
Erasmus concerning him. All are agreed in confessing that 
he was violent, prompt in his actions, full of ardour, indefati- 
gable, imperious, and devoted to the pope. Eck was the fiery 
and intrepid champion of the schools : Aleander the haughty 
ambassador of the proud court of the pontiffs. He seemed 
bom to be a nuncio. 

Rome had made every preparation to destroy the monk 
of Wittemberg. The duty of attending the coronation of 
the emperor, as the pope^s representative, was a mere second- 
ary mission in Aleander's eyes, yet calculated to facilitate 
his task by the respect it secured for him. But he was 
specially charged to prevail upon Charles to crush the 
rising Reformation.:]: 

* See Vol. I. p. 65. Capello, Venetian ambassador at Rome in 1500, 

says of Csesar : Tutta Roma trema di esso ducha non 11 faza amazzsar 

Extracted by Ranke, from a MS. RekUUme in the arohlTes of Vienna. 

t £r wird iibel als ein gebohmer Jade and sohsendlicher Epicurer 
beschrieben. Seckend. 288. .Integritas Titse qna prsBnosoebator. Pal- 
lavidni, i. 84. 

t Cai tota sollioitudo inniteretur na8ceiiti9 hssresis ereUendse. Ibid. L 83, 
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As soon as Aleander arrived at Cologne, he and Caraccioli 
set every wheel in motion to have Luther's heretical works 
burnt throughout the empire, but particularly under the 
eyes of the German princes assembled in that city. Charles 
y. had already given his consent with regard to his heredi- 
tary states. The agitation of men's minds was excessive. 
" Such measures," said they to Charles's ministers and the 
nuncios themselves, '^iar from healing the wound, will 
only increase it Do you imagine that Luther's doctrines 
are found only in those books that you are throwing into 
the fire ? They are written, where you cannot reach them, 

in the hearts of the nation.* If you desire to employ force, 

it must be that of countless swords unsheathed to massacre 
a whole nation.f A few logs of wood piled up to bum a 
few sheets of paper will effect nothing; and such arms are 
unbecoming the dignity of an emperor and of a pontiff" — 
The nuncio defended his burning piles : " These flames," 
said he, '' are a sentence of condemnation written in colossal 
characters, equally intelligible to those who are near and 
those who are afar off, — ^to the learned and ignorant, — and 
even to those who cannot read." 

But it was not in reality papers and books that the nuncio 
wanted : it was Luther himself. " These flames," resumed 
he, " are not sufficient to purify the infected air of Grer- 
many.J If they terrify the simple, they do not punish 
the wicked. We require an imperial edict against Luther's 
person." § 

Aleander did not find the emperor so compliant when the 
reformer's life was in question, as when his books only 
were concerned. 

" As I have but recently ascended the throne," said he to 
Aleander, " I cannot without the advice of my councillors 
and the consent of the princes strike such a blow as this 

* Altinsqae inscolptam in mentibus uniyerssB fere Gennanue. Palla* 
▼ioini, i. 88. 

*!■ In Ti innumerabilium gladiorom qui infinitum populum trucidarent. 
Ibid. 

t Non satis ad ezpurgandum aerem Gennanise jam tabificum. Ibid, 
p. 89. 

i Gmaris edictnm in oapnt...Lutheri. Ibid. 
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against a numerous fiBu;tion surrounded by so many power- 
ful defenders. Let us first learn what our father, the Elector 
of Saxony, thinks of this matter ;* we shall afterwards see 
what reply we can make to the pope/' The nuncios, there- 
fore, proceeded to make trial of their artifices and eloquence 
on ihe elector. 

The first Sunday in November, Frederick having attended 
mass in the Greyfiriars' convent, Caraccioli and Aleander 
begged an audience. He received them in the presence of the 
Bishop of Trent and several of his councillors. Caraccioli 
£rst presented the papal brief. Of a milder disposition than 
Aleander, he thought it his duty to win over the prince by 
his flatteries, and began by eulogizing him and his ancestors. 
" It is to you,*^ said he, ^^ that we look for the salvation of 
the Roman Church and of the Roman Empire.'^ 

But the impetuous Aleander, wishing to come to the point, 
hastily stepped forward and interrupted his colleague, who 
modestly gave way if " It is to me and Eck," said he, " that 
this business of Martin's has been intrusted. Look at the 
inmiinent dangers into which this man is plunging the 
christian republic. K we do not make haste to apply some 
remedy, the empire is ruined. Why were the Greeks de- 
stroyed, but because they abandoned the pope ? You can- 
not remain united to Luther without separating from Jesus 
Christ t I require two things of you, in the name of his 
holiness : Jlrst, that you will burn Luther's writings ; se- 
condly, that you will inflict on him the punishment he de- 
serves, or at least that you will deliver him up to the pope.§ 
The emperor and all the princes of the empire have declared 
their willingness to accede to our request ; you alone hesi- 
tate stiU." 

Frederick replied, through the medium of the Bishop of 

* Aadiamus antea hac in re patrem nostrmn Fredericum. L. ()pp. 
Lat.iL 117. 

i* Gni ita loquenti de improyiso sese addit Aleander. Ibid. 

t Non posse cnm Luthero conjungi, quin sejongeretor a Christo. Pal- 
lar. i. 86. 

§ Ut de eo snpplidum sameret, yel captum pontifiot transmitteret. 
L.Opp. Lat.ii. 117 
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Trent : '* This matter is too serious to be settled now. We 
will let you know onr determination.*' 

Tbe situation in which Frederick was placed was a diffi- 
cult one. What part ought he to take ? On the one side were 
the emperor, the princes of the empure, and the supreme pontiff 
of Christendom, whose authority the elector had as yet no 
idea of throwing off; on the other, a monk, a feeble moi^ ; for 
it was he only that they demanded. Charles's reign had just 
commenced. Ought Frederick, the oldest and wisest of all the 
princes of Grermany, to sow disunion in the empire ? Besides, 
how could he renounce that ancient piety which led him even 
to the sepulchre of Christ ? 

Other voices were then heard. A young prince, who after- 
wards wore the electoral crown, and whose reign was signal- 
ized by the greatest misfortunes, John Frederick, son of 
Duke John, the elector's nephew, and Spalatiu's pupil, a youth 
seyenteen years of age, had received in his heart a sincere love 
for the truth, and was firmly attached to Luther.* When 
he saw the reformer struck by the Roman anathemas, he em- 
braced his cause with the warmth of a young Christian and 
of a youthful prince. He wrote to the doctor and to his unde, 
nobly entreating the latter to protect Luther against his 
enemies. On the other hand, Spalatin, frequently it is true 
very dejected, Pontanus, and the other councillors who were 
with the elector at Cologne, represented to the prince that 
he ought not to abandon the reformer.f 

In the midst of this general agitation, one man alone re- 
mained tranquil : it Was Luther. While it was sought to 
preserve him by the influence of the great, the monk in 
his cloister at Wittemberg thought that it was rather for 
him to save the great ones of this world. " If the Gospel," 
wrote he to Spalatin, ^^ was of a nature to be propagated or 
maintained by the powers of this world, God would not have 

* Sonderllohe Ganst and Gnade m mir unwirdiglich nnd den grossen 
Willen und Lust la der heiliKen gMtliohen Wahrheit. L. Epp. L 548, 
Letter to John Frederick, 30th October 1520. 

t Assiduo.flftbello minutroram, illi jaipter softdentiom ne Luthemm 
desereret. PallaY. i. 86. 
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intrasted it to fishermen * It belongs not to the princes and 
pontiffs of this age to defend the Word of God. They hare 
enough to do to shelter themselves from the judgments of 
the Lord and of his Anointed. If I speak, it is in order 
that they may attain a knowledge of the Divine Word, and 
that by it they may be saved." 

Luther's expectation was not to be deceived. That faith, 
which a convent at Wittemberg concealed, exerted its power 
in the palaces of Cologne. Frederick's heart, shaken perhaps 
for a moment, grew stronger by degrees. He was indignant 
that the pope, in defiance of his earnest entreaties to examine 
into the matter in Grcrmany, had decided upon it at Rome 
at the request of a personal enemy of the reformer, and 
that in his absence this opponent should have dared publish 
in Saxony a bull that threatened the existence of the uni- 
versity and the peace of his subjects. Besides, the elector 
was convinced that Luther was wronged. He shuddered 
at the thought of delivering an innocent man into the hands 
of his cruel enemies. Justice was the principle on which he 
acted, and not the wishes of the pope. He came to the deter- 
minationof not giving way to Rome. On the 4th of November, 
his councillors replied on his behalf to the Roman nuncios 
who came to the elector's, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Trent, that he had seen with much pain the advantage 
that Dr. Eck had taken of his absence to involve in the con- 
demnation several persons who were not named in the 
bull ; that since his departure from Saxony, it was possible 
that an immense number of learned and ignorant, men, 
of the clergy and laity, might have united and adhered to 
the cause and appeal of Luther ;-[- that neither his imperial 
majesty nor any other person had shown that Luther's 
writings had been refuted, and that they only deserved to be 
thrown into the fire ; and finally he requested that Doctor 
Luther should be furnished with a safe-conduct, so that he 

* £yftn|;eliam si tale esset, quod potentatibns mondi ant propagaretnr 
aut serraretur, non illad piscatoribus Dens demandasset. L. Epp. i. 521. 

i* Ut ingens ria populi, doctorum et radium, saoronim et profanorom, 
Bese oonjanzerint. L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 116. 
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might appear before a tribunal of learned, pious, and im- 
partial judges. 

After this declaration, Aleander, Garaccioli, and their fol- 
lowers retired to deliberate.* This was the first time that 
the elector had publicly made known his mtentions with 
regard to the reformer. The nuncios had expected quite a 
dififerent course from him. Now (they had thought) that 
the elector, by maintaining his character for impartiality, 
would draw dangers upon himself the whole extent of 
which he could not foresee, he will not hesitate to sacrifice 
the monk. Thus Rome had reasoned. But her machina- 
tions were doomed to CeuI before a force that did not enter 
into her calculations, — ^the love of justice and of truth. 

Being re-admitted into the presence of the elector's coun- 
cillors, the imperious Aleander said: '^ I should like to know 
what the elector would think, if one of his subjects should 
choose the king of France, or any other foreign prince, for 
judge." Seeing that nothing could shake the Saxon coun- 
cillors, he said : " We will execute the bull ; we will hunt 
out and bum Luther's writings. As for his person," added 
he, affecting a contemptuous indifference, " the pope is not 
desirous of staining his hands with the blood of the wretched 
man." 

The news of the reply the elector had made to the nuncios 
having reached Wittemberg, Luther's friends were filled 
with joy. Melancthon and Amsdorff, especially, indulged in 
the most flattering anticipations. " The German nobility," 
said Melancthon, ^' will direct their course by the example 
of this prince, whom they follow in all things, as their 
Nestor. K Homer styled his hero the bulwark of the 
Greeks, why should we not call Frederick the bulwark of the 
Germans ?"f 

The oracle of courts, the torch of the schools, the light 
of the world, Erasmus, was then at Cologne. Many princes 

* <^o audito, Marinas et Aleander seortim enm snis locati sant. L. 
Opp.Lat.ii. 117. 
+ Homerica appellatione mamm GermanisB. Corp. Ref. i. 272. 
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had invited hiniy to be puhi by his advice. At the epoch 
of the Refonnatioii, Enumrns was the leader of the moderates ; 
he imagined himself to be so, but without just cause ; for 
when truth and error meet face to face, justice lies not 
between them. He was the chief of that philosophical and 
academical party which, for ages, had attempted to correct 
Rome, but had never succeeded ; he was the representative 
of human wisdom, but that wisdom was too weak to 
batter down the high places of Popery. It needed that 
wisdom from God, which men often call foolishness, but 
at whose voice mountains crumble into dust. Erasmus 
would neither throw himself into the arms of Luther, nor 
sit at the pope's feet. He hesitated, and often wavered 
between these two powers, attracted at one time towards 
Luther, then suddenly repelled in the direction of the pope. 
'' The last spark of christian piety seems nearly extinguished,** 
said he in his letter to Albert ; " and *tis this which has 
moved Luther's heart. He cares neither for money nor 
honours."* But this letter, which the imprudent Ulrich of 
Hiitten had published, caused Erasmus so much annoyance, 
that he determined to be more cautious in future. Besides, 
he was accused of being Luther's accomplice, and the latter 
offended him by his imprudent language. " Almost all good 
men are for Luther," f said he ; " but I see that we are 

tending towards a revolt I would not have my name 

joined with his. That would injure me without serving 
him." } " So be it," replied Luther ; " since that annoys 
you, I promise never to make mention either of you or of 
your friends." Such was the man to whom both the par- 
tisans and enemies of the Reformation applied. 

The elector, knowing that the opinion of a man so much 
respected as Erasmus would have great influence, invited 
the illustrious Dutchman to visit him. Erasmus obeyed the 

* £t fhtnrnm erat at tandem prorsus eztin/i^eretur ilia scintilla 

ChristiansB pietatis ; hsec moTorunt animum Lutheri qui nee honores 

ambit, neo pecuniam cnpit. Erasm. Epp. Lond. 1642, p. 586. 

■f* Parent vero ferme boni omnes. Corp. Ref. i. 205. 

X BIr will Ton mir ungennent seyn. L. Epp. i. 525. Nam ea res me 
Crayat, et Luthemm non Bubleyat. Corp. Ref. i. 206. 
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order. This was on the 5th December. Luther's friends 
could not see this step without secret uneasiness. The 
elector was standing before the fire, with Spalatin at his side, 
when Erasmus was introduced. " What is your opinion of 
Luther?" immediately demanded Frederick. The prudent 
Erasmus, surprised at so direct a question, sought at first 
to elude replying. He screwed up his mouth, bit his lips, 
and said not a word. Upon this the elector, raising his 
eyebrows, as was his custom when he spoke to people 
from whom he desired to have a precise answer, says Spa- 
latin, fixed his piercing glance on Erasmus.* The latter, 
not knowing how to escape from his confusion, said at last, 
in a half jocular tone : '* Luther has committed two great 
faults : he has attacked the crown of the pope and the bellies 
of the monks.''-l- The elector smiled, but gave his visiter to 
understand that he was in earnest. Erasmus then laying 
aside his reserve, said : " The cause of all this dispute is the 
hatred of the monks towards learning, and the fear they have 
of seeing their tyranny destroyed. What weapons are they 
using against Luther? — clamour, cabals, hatred, and libels. 
The more virtuous a man is, and the greater his attachment 
to the Gospel, the less is he opposed to Luther.^ The seve- 
rity of the bull has aroused the indignation of all good men, 
and no one can recognise in it the gentleness of a vicar of 
Christ§ Two only, out of all the universities, have con- 
demned Luther; and they have only condemned him, not 
proved him in the wrong. Do not be deceived ; the danger 
is greater than some men imagine. Arduous and difficult 
things are pressing on.|| To begin Charles's reign by so 
odious an act as Luther's imprisonment, would be a mourn- 
ful omen. The world is thirsting for evangelical truth ;^ let 

* Da sperret auch wahrlich mein gn&dister Herr seine Augen nor wohl 
anf. Spalatin, Hist. MS. in Seckend. p. 291. 

t Lntherus peccayit in daobus, nempe quod teti^t coronam pontificis 
et ventres monaohornm. 

t Cum optimuB quisque et eyangelicsB doctrinsB prozimns dicatnr, mi- 
nime oflEensus Luthero. Aziomata Erasmi in L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 115. 

§ Bull» BSBvitia probos omnes offendit, ut indigna mitisBimo CluHsti 
vicario. Ibid. || Urgent ardua negotia. Ibid. 

% MnndOff eitit yeritatem eTangeKcaoi: Aziomata £fa«mi in L. 0pp. 
Lat iL 115. 
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US beware of setting np a blamable opposition. Let this 
affair be inquired into by serious men, — ^men of sound judg- 
ment ; this will be the course most consistent with the dig- 
nity of the pope himself r 

Thus spoke Erasmus to the elector. Such frankness may 
perhaps astonish the reader; but Erasmus knew whom he 
was addressing. Spalatin was delighted. He went out with 
Erasmus, and accompanied him as far as the house of the 
Count of Nuenar, provost of Cologne, where Erasmus was 
residing. The latter, in an impulse of frankness, on retiring 
to his study, took a pen, sat down, wrote a summary of what 
he had said to the elector, and forwarded the paper to Spa- 
latin ; but erelong the fear of Aleander came over the timid 
Erasmus ; the courage that the presence of the elector and 
his chaplain had communicated to him had evaporated ; and 
he begged Spalatin to return the too daring paper, for fear 
it should fall into the hands of the terrible nuncio. But it 
was too late. 

The elector, feeling re-assured by the opinion of Erasmus, 
spoke to the emperor in a more decided tone. Erasmus 
himself endeavoured, m nocturnal conferences,* like those of 
Kicodemus of old, to persuade Charles's councillors that the 
whole business should be referred to impartial judges. Per- 
haps he hoped to be named arbitrator in a cause which 
threatened to divide the christian world. His vanity would 
have been flattered by such an office. But at the same time, 
and not to lose his credit at Rome, he wrote the most sub- 
missive letters to Leo, who replied with a kindness that 
seriously mortified Aleander. f From love to the pope, the 
nuncio would willingly have reprimanded the pope; for 
Erasmus communicated these letters from the pontiff, and 
they added still more to his credit. The nuncio complained 
of it to Rome. " Pretend not to notice this man's wicked- 
ness," was the reply ; " prudence enjoins this : we must leave 
a door open to repentance." J 

Charles at the same time adopted a '' see-saw" system, 

* SoUidtati^ per nocturnos congressus PallaT. i. 87. 

t <^nn male torquebant Aleaodnim. Ibid. 

t PradeiRiB eral oonsUii, hominii prayitaleiii digaimnlare. Ibid. 88. 
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which consisted in flattering the pope and the elector, and 
appearing to incline by turns towards each, according to the 
necessities of the moment. One of his ministers, whom he 
had sent to Rome on Spanish business, arrived at the very 
moment that Doctor Eck was clamorously urging on 
Luther's condemnation. The wily ambassador immediately 
saw what advantage his master might derive from the 
Saxon monk. " Your Majesty," he wrote on the 12th May 
1520 to the emperor, who was still in Spain, '' ought to go 
into Germany, and show some favour to a certain Martin 
Luther, who is at the Saxon court, and who by the sermons 
he preaches gives much anxiety to the court of Rome."* 
Such from the commencement was the view Charles took of 
the Reformation. It was of no importance for him to know 
on which side truth or error might be found, or to discern 
what the great interests of the German nation required. His 
only question was, what policy demanded, and what should 
be done to induce the pope to support the emperor. And 
this was well known at Rome. Charles's ministers intimated 
to Aleander the course their master mtended following. ^' The 
emperor," said they, " will behave towards the pope as he 
behaves towards the emperor ;■[• for he has no desire to in- 
crease the power of his rivals, and particularly of the Eang 
of France." At these words the imperious nuncio gave 
way to his indignation. " What I" replied he, " supposing 
the pope should abandon the emperor, must the latter re- 
nounce his religion ? K Charles wishes to avenge himself 

thus let him tremble! this baseness will turn against 

himself." But the nuncio's threats did not shake the im- 
perial diplomatists. 

* Despatches of Manuel Llorente, i. 398. 

t Csesarem ita se gestnrum erga Pontificem, uti se Pontifex erga 
Csesarem gereret. Pallay. i. 91. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Lafchar on Confbsaion— Real Absolutioii— AntiehriBt— Lather*! PopolA* 
rity— Satires— Ulrioh of HUtten— Lucas Cranach—The GamiTal aft 
Wittemberg— Staupits intimidated— Lather's Laboors— His Homility 
—Progress of the Reformation. 

If the legates of Rome £Euled with the mighty ones of this 
world, the inferior agents of the papacy sneceeded in spread- 
ing trouble among the lower ranks. The army of Rome had 
heard the conunands of its chief. Fanatical priests made use 
of the buU to alarm timid consciences, and well-meaning but 
unenlightened ecclesiastics considered it a sacred duty to act 
in conformity with the instructions of the pope. It was in 
the confessional that Luther had commenced his struggle 
against Rome;* it was in the confessional that Rome con- 
tended against the reformer's adherents. Scouted in the £eu^ 
of the world, the buU became powerful in these solitary tri- 
bunals. " Haye you read Ludier's works ?" asked the con- 
fessors ; '^ do you possess any of them? do you regard them 
as true or heretical?" And if the penitent hesitated to 
pronounce the anathema, the priest refused absolution. 
Many consciences were troubled. Great agitation prevailed 
among the people. This skilful manoeuvre bid Mr to 
restore to the papal yoke the people already won over to 
the Crospel. Rome congratulated herself on having in the 
thirteenth century erected this tribunal, so skilfully adapted 
to render the free consciences of Christians the slaves of the 
priests.-i- So long as this remains standing, her reign is not 
over. 

Luther was informed of these proceedings. What can he 
do, unaided| to baffle this manoeuvre ? The Word, the Word 
proclaimed loudly and courageously, shall be his weapon. 
The Word will find access to those alarmed consciences, 
those terrified souls, and give them strength. A powerful 

♦ See Vol. L p. 261. 

t In 1215 by the Fourth Lateran Coancil, onder Innocent III. 
VOL. n. H 
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impulse was necessary, and Luther's voice made itself heard. 
He addressed the penitents with fearless dignity, with a noble 
disdain of all secondary considerations. " When you are 
asked whether you appfove of my books or not/* said he, " re- 
ply : ' You are a confessor, and not an inquisitor or a gaoler. 
My duty is to confess what my conseience leads me to ftay: 
yours is not to sound and extort the secrets of my heart. Give 
Ae absolution, and then dispute with Laiihery with the pope, 
with whomsoever you please ; but do not convert the sacra- 
Dtent' of penance into- a- quarrel and* a combat.' — ^And if 
fbiB confessor wili not give way, thm. (continues Luthi^) 
I' wottM - rather go without' absolntioii. Do not' be uxh- 
6My : if man does not absolve you, GM wifl. Rejoice that 
jmt ave absoh^ed by-Grod hmisetf, and appear at the altar* 
withKmt fear; At the last jvdgmaxt- the priest wiU have te 
give an account of the absohitlon he has refused you. They 
nay deprive us <^ the sacrament, but^they cannot deprive 
iit<>f tbs' strength and grace that God has connected with 
it It is not in thdr will or in their power, but in our 
own faith, that God has placed salvation. Dispense witb 
flie sacrament, altar, priest, and church* the Word of God; 
condemned by the bidl, is more than all these tMngs. The 
soul ean do without the sacrament, but it cannot live with- 
out the Word. Christ, the true bishop, will undertake te 
give you spiritual food."* 

Thus did Luther's voice sink into every alarmed con* 
science, and make its way into every trouWed family, impart- 
ing courage and faith. But he was not content simply 
wHh defending himself; he felt that he ought to become 
the assailant, and return blow for blow. A Romish theo- 
logian, Ambrose Catharinus, had written against him. " I 
will stir up the bile of this Italian beast," said Luther. -J- 
He kept his word. In His rejrfy, he proved, by the re- 
vebitions of Daniel and St^ John, by the epistles of St. 
Paid, St. Peter, and St. Jude, that tbi reign of Antichrist, 
picdteted' and described ^ in the Bible, was the Papacy. 
T kii9W for certain," said' he ineonelusioB, ''that otet 

*Und wird dich der rechte Bischoff Christus selber- speisen L. 

Opp. (L.) ZTif. 695. ti«clMtel>e0tiR^t>fitenaoTebo. L. Epp. i. 570.^ 
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Lord- JaniB Cbiist ]if«3 aai reigns. Strong in:thi8 aAmc^ 
aace^ I should not fear many thonaaodA of pities. Maj 
God Yisit us at last according to his infinite power, aad 
show forth the. day ol> the glomoiiB advent, of his Son, in 
which he will destroy. tbec^widocdooek* And lei all, the 
people say^Aman!" 

And all the people dxl.. say, Amatl. Aiholy terror seiied 
upon their souls; It was Antichnst whomthsyhdheld seated 
on the pontifical throne. Ttm new ide%.. which derived 
greater strength, firom the. prophetic descriptiona laMnched 
forth by Luther into thofr midst of his contemporaxies, in* 
flicted the most terrible Uow on RcMnei. Eaifh in the Wosi 
of God took the plaee of thatiaith which the Ghsfch «aloBe 
had hitherto enjoyed ; aad die power t)£ the pope^ long the 
otject of adoratiott among nationa, hadoiow faeoomeaAQUfoe 
of terror and detestatioa. 

Germany repUed to the papal bull by overwhekungLoifafir 
with its acclamations. Although . the plagne was raging, ai 
Wittemberg, new students arrived every day, and firom four to 
six hundred disciples habitually sat at the feet of Luther and 
Melancthon in the halls of the aeadcmy. The two churches 
belonging to the con!rent and the city weie not laxge enough 
for the crowd that hui^ listenii^ to the reformer's words. 
The prior of the Augustines was fearfiil that these temples 
would fall under the weight of the hearers.^ But this 
spiritual movement was not confined within the walls of 
Wittemberg; it spread through Germany. Princes, nobles, 
and learned men from every quarter, addressed Luther in 
letters breathing consolation and faith. The doctor showed 
the chaplain more than thirty such.f 

The Margrave of Brandenburg came one day to Wittesk- 
berg, with several other princes, to visit Luiher. " They 
desired to see the man,?' said the latteE.§ Li truth, ail were 

* Ostendat illam diem adrentils gloria Illii Bui, quo deabnifttar 
iniqaiis isto. L. 0pp. Lak IL. 162. 

f £8 miSohtenooh gar die Kirche und CapellQiimdoEMttDgii wiUen 
einfallen. Spalatin in Seckend. p. 295. 

X Mehr als dreytsig.Briefe t/odl Fiiist«B.......Ibid.. 

§ Yid re enim hflmineiB TolueroxiL L. E^p^ i 544^ dated 16th 
January 1521. 
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desirous of seeing the man whose words had moved the 
people, and made the pontiff of the West totter upon his 
throne. 

The enthusiasm of Luther's Mends increased every day. 
^ What unheard-of foolishness in Emser/' exclaimed Melanc- 
thon, " who has ventured to measure himself with our 
HercuIeSy not perceiving the finger of God in every one 
of Luther's actions,* as Pharaoh would not see it in those 
of Moses." The gentle Melancthon found words of power to 
arouse those who seemed to be retrograding or even remain- 
ing stationary. " Luther has stood up for the truth,'' 

wrote he to John Hess, "and yet you keep silence! 

He is alive and prospering still, although the lion (Leo) is 
chafing and roaring. Bear in mind that it is impossible 
for Roman impiety to approve of the GospeLf How can 
this age be wanting in men like Judas, Gaiaphas, Pilate, or 
Herod? Arm yourself, therefore, with the weapons of 
God's Word against such adversaries." 

All Luther's writings, his Lord's Prayer, and particularly 
his new edition of the German Theology,t were perused 
with avidity. Reading clubs were formed for the circulation 
of his works among their members. His friends reprinted 
them, and got them distributed by hawkers. They were 
recommended from the pulpit. There was a general wish 
for a German Church; and the people demanded that uo 
one should henceforth be invested with any ecclesiastical 
dignity, unless he could preach to the people in the vulgar 
tongue, and that in every quarter the bishops of Germany 
should resist the papal power. 

Nor was this all : biting satires against the principal ultra- 
montanists were circulated throughout the provinces of the 
empire. The opposition rallied all its forces around this new 

doctrine, which gave it precisely what it stood in need of 

a justification in the eyes of religion. Most of the lawyers, 
wearied by the encroachments of the ecclesiastical tribunals, 
attached themselves to the reform, but the humanists, in 

* Dei digitam esse qnse a lifartino fiant. Corp. Ref. i. 282. 

t Non posse Eyangelium Romane impietati probari. Ibid. 280. 

$ See Vol. I. p. 213. 
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particular, eagerly embraced this party. Ulricli Hutten was 
indefatigable. He addressed letters to Luther, to the legates, 
and to the most considerable men in Germany. " I tell you, 
and repeat it, Marino," said he to the legate Caraccioli, in one 
of his works, " the darkness with which you had covered 
our eyes is dispersed; the Gospel is preached; the truth is 
proclaimed ; the absurdities of Rome are overwhelmed with 
contempt ; your decrees languish and die ; liberty is begin- 
ning to dawn upon us I "* 

Not content with emplo3ring prose, Hiltten had recourse 
to verse also. He published his Outcry on the Lutheran 
Conflagration,^ in which, appealing to Jesus CJhrist, he be- 
seeches him to consume with the brightness of his counte- 
nance all who dared deny his authority. Above all, he set 
about writing in German. " Hitherto," said he, " I have 
written in Latin, a tongue not intelligible to every one ; but 
now I address all my fellow-countrymen I" His German 
rhymes unveiled to the people the long and disgraceitil cata- 
logue of the sins of the Roman court. But Hiltten did not 
wish to confine himself to mere words ; he was eager to in- 
terfere in the struggle with the sword ; and he thought that 
the vengeance of God should be wrought by the swords and 
halberds of those valiant warriors of whom Germany was so 
proud. Luther opposed this mad project : '^ I desire not," 
said he, ^' to fight for the Gospel with violence and blood- 
shed. I have written to Hiltten to this effect."} 

* Ablata ilia est a Yobis inducta olim nostris ooulis oaligo, prsedioatnr 

Evan^i^eliiim spes est libertatis. Ulrich ab HUtten Eques, Mar. Came. 

L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 176. 
f Quo in oenlos, pie Ghriste, tnoe, frontisque Beyers 

Tende supercilium, teque esse ostende neganti. 

Qui te contemnunt igitor, mediomqae tonanti 

Ostendont digitum, tandem iis te ostende potentem. 

Te Tideat ferns ille Leo, te tota malomm 

Sentiat iUnyies, soelerataqne Roma tremiscat, 

Ultorem scelemm discant te yiyere saltern, 

Qui regnare negant. 
In Incendium Lntherannm Ezolamatio Ulrichi HUtteni Eqnitis, Mar. 
Carao. L. 0pp. Lat iL 176. 

t NoUem yi et code pro Eyangelio oertari ; ita nt seripsi ad hominem. 
L. Epp. L 543. 
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.The celobnttcid .painter .Lucas Cmiadi pvUddied, - 
iheitiile o£ the Ftimonof Christ mtdiAntiokristf a net of m- 
gcsTiBgs fvidcbrepfesentedoii one Bide liie gloiy and mji^ 
BifiGenceof the. pope, and on the other the hnmiliaticii'and 
ra&rings of ti^e 'Redeemer. ^ntO'iaaeriptions were ^vmtten 
Iqr Luther. These .engrayuigs, designed' with ' c<msiderable 
skiU, psodueed'an effeet ibeyooid all provioiis example. 'The 
peoide' withdrew? from a ohurdi that appeared m every re- 
spect so opposed to the spirit of its Fonnder. ^ ^This is a 
imj good work lor the huty/' said ILsther.* 

Many persons wielded weaqpons a^gaiast the papacy, that 
had luat Uttie 'connexion with the holiness -of a christian life. 
Emser hadr^ed tOiLother's book {Toihe Goatof Leipsic) 
Iqr another whose title was To the Bull of WUtemherg. The 
name was. not' badly sdected. But at Magdebarg Emser's 
work was suspended to the common gibbet, with this in- 
scription : " The borfc is worthy of the.place," and a scourge 
wsas. hung at its side,, to indicate' the pofiisfament the author 
■ierited.f At DoBblin/scHne persons wrote under the papal 
biill,vla ridicule of its ineffeetual thunders, ^ Tlie aest is here, 
kit the Hrds hayeiflown." j: 

iThe students at Wittemberg, taking advantage of the 
Ueense of the camiTiil, dressed up one of their number in a 
costume similar to the pope's, -and paraded him with great 
pomp throng the streets t)f the city, but in a manner some- 
what too ludicrous, as Luther observes. § "Wlien they reached 
the great square, they approached the river, and some, pre- 
tending a sudden attack, appeared desirous of throwing the 
pope into the water. 'But the pontMF, having little inclination 
for such a bath, took to his heels ; his cardinals, bishops, and 
familiars imitated his example, dicq^smg into every quarter 
of the city. The students pursued^ tfaeuL through the streets ; 
and there was harcHy a comer inlVltteBiJierg ^ere some 
Boman dignitary had not .taken rre£(igeJcom the shouts and 

• Bonus est pro laicis liber. L.19i»p^- ii 571. Hub V)rtCj^liidi'deaerTes 
wprintiiig, I found in the library of Zurich. 

i- In publico itt&mis loco sfizns. IbkL^66C. 

t Bas Nest ist hie, die Y5gel sind au8||;eflogen. 'IHd.^570. 

'*§ 'THflds hidicte' Papain iwiwmliiiB*iBifWUttvcufli'iuit vuiJliniCBx ^ "pQin* 
patioum. Ibid. 561. , 
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Jav^tev df die txeited populace.* ^ The eoemy. of Christy" 
says Luther, '^ who makes a mockery of kings, and eyen of 
Ohrist, liehly deserres to^he thus mocked himself.'' In,oar 
Ofmiion he Is wiong ; trath is too beautifol to be thua polr 
luted. She should combat wkhout the .aid of ballads, cari- 
catures, and the masquerades of a camiyaL Perhaps, witb- 
out these popular 4emoBstratioBS, her success would be Ion 
apparent; but it wouM be purer, and consequently mofe 
lasting. Howeyer that may be,* the imprudent and prcja*- 
dked conduct of the Roman court had excited uniyeroal 
antipaihy ; and this yery bull, by which the papacy thought 
io crush ihe whole reformation, was predsdy that which 
made the reyolt burst out in every quarter. 

Yet the reformer did not find intoxication and triumph in 
eyerything. Behind that chariot in which he was dragged 
by a people excited and transported with admiration, there 
was not wanting the slaye to remind him of his miserable 
Btate. Some of his friends seemed inclined to retrace theic 
feieps. Staupitz, whom he designated his father, appeared 
shaken. The pope had accused him, and fitaupitz had de- 
clared his willingness to submit to the detision of his hoK* 
fless. ^' I fear," wrote Luther to him, ^ that by accepting 
Ihe pope for judge, you seem to reject me and the doctrines 
I haye maintained. If Clurist loves you, he will constrain 
you to recall your letter. Christ is condemned, skipped, 'and 
blasphemed ; this is a time not to fear, but to raise the voioe.f 
iFor.lhis reason,' while you exhort me to be humble, I ex- 
h(^ you ta be proud ; for you have too much humility, as I 
kaye too much pride, ^e world may call me proud, covet* 
eos, an; aMterer, a murderer, antipope, one who is guilty «f 
avery crnne ;What: matters itl provided I am not re- 
proached witii iiaviiig wickedly kept silence at the moment 
osr Lord said with soirow : / looked im my rigJUhrnnd^cmd 
hehddj hut there was no man that would know me. (Ps. cxlii.) 
The Word of Jesus Christ is a Word not of peace but 
of the sword. If you' wfll not follow Jesus Clurist, I will 

* Fngitimm onm cardinalibus, episcopis, fkmiliisque sniSyin^diiar- 

«• partes oppidi dtspenanmi et iaieottti Btmt. L.- Epp« L ISdb <Fob* 1121. 
t Non enim hoo tempus timendi sed damaiidi. Ibid. 557. 
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walk alone, will advance alone, and alone will I carry the 
fortress."* 

Thus Luther, like a general at the head of an army^ snr- 
yeyed the whole field of battle ; and while his voice inspirited 
new soldiers to the conflict, he discovered those of his troops 
who appeared weak, and recalled them to the line of duty. 
His exhortations were heard everywhere, ffis letters ra- 
pidly followed each other. Three presses were constantly 
occupied in multiplying his writings.-i- Bis words ran 
through the people, strengthening the alarmed consciences 
in the confessionals, upholding in the convents timid souls 
that were ready to faint, and maintaining the rights of truth 
in the palaces of princes. 

" In the midst of the storms that assail me," wrote Luther 
to the elector, '^ I hoped to find peace at last. But now I 
see that this was the vain thought of a man. From day to 
day the waters rise, and already I am enturely surrounded by 
the waves. The tempest is bursting upon me with Mghtful 
tumult.) In one hand I grasp the sword, with the other I 
build up the walls of Zion."§ His ancient ties are broken : 
the hand that had hurled against him the thunders of 
excommunication had snapped them asunder. '^ Excom- 
municated by the bull," said he, " I am absolved from the 
authority of the pope and of the monastic laws. Joyfully 
do I welcome this deliverance. But I shall neither quit the 
habit of my order nor the convent." || And yet, amid this 
agitation, he does not lose sight of the dangers to which his 
soul is exposed in the struggle. He perceives the necessity 
of keeping a strict watch over himsel£ " You do well to 
pray for me," wrote he to Pellican, who resided at Basle. 
*^ I cannot devote sufficient time to holy exercises ; life is a 
cross to me. You do well to exhort me to modesty : I feel 
its necessity ; but I am not master of myself; I am carried 

* Quod a. tn non Tis seqni, sine me Ire et npi. L. Epp. i. 558. 

f Cam tria prela solas ego oecapaie eogur. Ibid. 

i Videos rem tomoltaosissimo tomoltn tamoltaantem. Ibid. 546. 

§ Una mann gladiam appxehendens et altera marum sedificaturus. 
Ibid. 565. 

II Ab ordinis et Paps legibas solntos qaod gaudeo et amplector. 

Ibid. 558. 
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away by mysterious impulses. I wish no one ill;* but my 
enemies press on me with such fury, that I do not suffl^ 
ciently guard against the temptations of Satan. Fray, then, 
former 

Thus the reformer and the Reformation were hastening 
towards the goal whither God called them. The agitation 
was gaining ground. The men who seemed likely to be most 
faithfid to the hierarchy began to be moved. " Those very 
persons," says Eck ingenuously enough, " who hold the best: 
livings and the richest prebends from the pope, remain as^ 
mute as fishes. Many of them even extol Luther as a man 
filled with the Divine spirit, and style the defenders of the 
pope mere sophists and flatterers.'' f The Church, appa* 
rently fall of vigour, supported by treasures, governments, and 
armies, but in reality exhausted and feeble, having no love 
for God, no christian life, no enthusiasm for the truth, found 
itself flEice to face with men who were simple but courageous, 
and who, knowing that God is with those who contend in 
behalf of his Word, had no doubt of victory. In every age 
it has been seen how great is the strength of an idea to 
penetrate the masses, to stir up nations, and to hurry them, 
if required, by thousands to the battle-field and to death. 
But if so great be the strength of a human idea, what power 
must not a heaven-descended idea possess, when God opens 
to it the gates of the heart I The world has not often seen 
so much power at work ; it was seen, however, in the eariy 
days of Christianity, and in the time of the Reformation ; 
and it will be seen in future ages. Men who despised the 
riches and grandeur of the world, who were contented with a 
life of sorrow and poverty, began to be moved in favour of 
all that was holiest upon earth, — ^the doctrine of faith and 
of grace. All the religious elements were fermenting beneath 
the agitated surface of society; and the fire of enthusiiasm 
urged souls to spring forward with courage into this new life, 
this epoch of renovation, which was so grandly opening before 
them, and whither Providence was hurrying the nations. 

* Compos mei non siim, rapior nescio quo spirita, com nemini me male 
Telle conscius aim. L. Epp. L 555. 
t Beynald Epist. J. Eckii ad Gardinalem Contarennm. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ketones 6flhi^ Wopdt-of Grod— The Diet 6f Wwms— Trtfey of Rome-i^Blf- 

()«CFaeli«|^-^Aisna)Of Aldttidfl»--l%ft £leet«r ideptrtB-mUioat Luther 
^Alfiander aDoosea Rome— rEzcommanicatioii of Pope uid Comxnimion 
with' Christ— KahninAtions of the Boll^Lather's Motires in the'Re- 
^foniiation. 

Thb Bef0nnati(m,<oommaM)edlby^.t]M straggles of«ii. humble 
equntiinrlie iseUriof a douMter^at ifirfdrth, bad continually 
inraeased. .iAntiteeine-indiTtdiialyibearingiin'his band the 
WwdfCtf life^'had stood firm before. themigbtytoneft of the 
irorid,»iid:th6y bad shaken before bun. He)had>mdded*thi8 
arm of the Word 4f CM, first agunst Telzd andbis numer- 
ooft army ; and Aoaet gneedy merchanta^ after a farief struggle, 
bad fled ranray: !he next (employed it against the Roman 
legate ' at .Augabarg; and the kgflte.in amaaement had 
allowed ttbeipiey toteseape him: •soiiiawbal; later with its 
4lid-be oeiita^led>againflt the champions xtf. learning in the 
balls of'Leip8ic;:and the astonished .thfiol9C^BiB>bad beheld 
dnir <a:fllogistic ifeaptws ^sbivttied m ftbeir bands: and, 
lastly, miAk tiiis :8ingle .anQ, be bad opposed -the pope, 
when the lBtter,(distnri»ed in ibis •alamb«m,bad. risen on his 
Anne to Mast the nnfiurtunaiefmoid^ =wttbibis ithunders; 
and this .same WosdihadparalyaedraQ the power of this 
head of Christendom, A final struggle remained to be 
undergone. The Word was destmdd to triumph orer the 
emperor of the West, .oyer ,1be Jungs sai ^ponces of the 
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Mcrth ; '9mA' then, 'TfettniMs o¥er «D> tite powers tf the w^iH, 
t(> uprise In th^Chnidi, Md reign «Btfiie reiy'Woid of GML 

'nie entire >!iatS<Hi was agitated. vPiinces tand sehleSy 
knights aikd ciUzens, Mergy andilalty, town amdeoimtry,'*- 
all participated in the straggle. A' nighty religieas rev^ia* 
tion, of which God himself was the prime' moTer/ bat which 
was also deeply rooted in theiiTes of the peof>le, threatened 
to overthrow tiie long-venerated chief of the Roman Mer- 
archy. A Bew generation of a serious, deep, active, and 
energetic spirit, filled' the universities, eities, courts, castles, 
rural districts, and frequently even the doisters. A presen- 
timent that a great 'transfoimation of society was at hand, 
hispired all minds with holy enthusiasm. What would be 
ihe'posidon of the emperor with regard to this movement of 
the age? and what would be the end of this formidable im- 
piklse by-^Hbich aU men were carried along? 

A solraui diet was about to be opened: this was the 
first ass^biy of the empire over which C&arles was to 
premde. As Nuremberg, where it should have been held, 
in iMsoordanoe with' the GoMen Bull, was sufilering fi?om'ite 
plague, it wa» conv^ed to^ateet at Worms on the Mt 
January 1521.* Never before had so many princes inst 
together in diet ; each one was desirous of participating in 
this 'first act of the young emperor's government, and was 
pleased at 'the opportunity of displaying his power. Hie 
youthful landgrave Philip of Hesse, among others, who 
was afterwards- to play so important a part in the Reforaoia- 
tion, arrived at Worms, about the middle of January, with 
six hundred horsemen, among Whom were warriors cele- 
brated for their vstlour. 

But «' much 'Stronger motive inclined the electors, didDes^ 
ffchbiiiliops, landgraves, margraves, counts, bishops, barons, 
and lords of the empire, as^well as the deputies of the towns, 
and the aEmbsssadors of the kmgs 6f ChristeflAom, to throng 
with their brilliant trains the roads- that- led to Worms. It 
hafl been announeed'that, among other-important matters to 
he kid befitie the &t, would be thoiiMNBhyktioci of a council 
* Sleidan, yoI. L 80. 
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of regency to govern the empire during Charles's absence, and 
the jurisdiction of the imperial chamber ; but public attention 
was more particularly directed to another question, which the 
emperor had also mentioned in his letters of convocation : 
that of the Beformation. The great interests of worldly 
policy grew pale before the cause of the monk of Wittemberg. 
It was this which formed the principal topic of conversation 
between the noble personages who arrived at Worms. 

Every thing announced that the diet would be stormy, 
and difficult to manage. Charles, who was hardly twenty 
years of age, was pale, of weak health, and yet a graceful 
horseman, able to break a lance like others of his time ; his 
character was as yet undeveloped ; his air was grave and 
melancholy, although of a kindly expression, and he had 
not hitherto shown any remarkable talent, and did not 
appear to have adopted any decided line of conduct. The 
skilful and active William de Croi, lord of Chifevres, his 
high chamberlain, tutor, and prime minister, who enjoyed 
an absolute authority at court, died at Worms : numerous 
ambitions here met ; many passions came into collision ; 
the Spaniards and the Belgians vied with each other in their 
exertions to creep into the councils of the young prince ; the 
nuncios multiplied their intrigues ; the German princes spoke 
out boldly. It might easily be foreseen that the under- 
handed practices of parties would have a principal share 
in the struggle.* 

But over all these scenes of agitation hovered a terrible 
will— the Boman papacy, which, inflexible as the destiny of 
the ancients, had unceasingly crushed for ages past every 
doctor, king, or people that had opposed its tyrannous 
progress. A letter written at Bome in the month of January 
1521, and by a Boman citizen, reveals its intentions. " If 
I am not mistaken, the only business in your diet will be this 
Bffah of Luther, which gives us much more trouble than the 
Turk himself. We shall endeavour to gain over the young 
emperor by threats, by prayers, and feigned caresses. We 

* Es gieng aber aof diesem BdohBtag gut schlupferig za Seckend. 

p. 326. 
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shall Btriye to win the Oermaiui by extolling the piety of their 
ancestors, and by making them rich presents, and by lavish 
promises. If th^e methods do not succeed, we shall depose 
the emperor; absolve the people from their obedience; 
elect another (and he will be one that suits ns) in his place ; 
stir up civil war among the Grermans, as we have just done in 
Spain ;* and summon to our aid the armies of the kings of 
France, England, and all the nations of the earth.f Probity, 
honour, religion, Christ — ^we shall make light of all, provided 
our tyranny be 8aved."J A very slight familiarity with the 
history of the papacy is sufficient to show that these words 
are a faithful description of its policy. It is identically what 
Rome has always done when she has had the power : only 
the times were now a little changed. We shall soon behold 
her busy at her task. 

Charles opened the diet on the 28th January 1521, the 
festival of Charlemagne. His mind was filled with the high 
importance of the imperial dignity. He said, in his opening 
discourse, that no monarchy could be compared with the 
Eoman empire, to which nearly the whole world had sub- 
mitted in former times ; that unfortunately this empire was 
a mere shadow of what it once had been ; but that, by means 
of his kingdoms and powerful alliances, he hoped to restore 
it to its ancient glory. 

But numerous difficulties immediately presented them- 
selves to the young emperor. What must he do, placed 
between the papal nuncio and the elector to whom he was 
indebted for his crown? How can he avoid displeasing 
either Aleander or Frederick? The first entreated the emperor 
to execute the pope's bull, and the second besought him to 
take no steps against the monk until he had been heard. 

* Robertson's History of Charles V., book iiL 

i- Caesarem deponemas, popolos snbjectione debita liberabimos, sedi- 
tionem inter Grermanos, quemadmodum nnnc inter Hispanos, concitabi- 
mos, Grallnm, Anglmn, et omnes terras regis ad anna eonyocabimus. 
Biederer, Nachrichten, i. 179. 

t Tantam nt Toti compotes eradere valeamns, nihil pensi apnd noe 
erit, non Christns, neqne fides, pictas, honestas, probitas, dummodo 
tyrannis nostra sit salva. Ibid. 
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DerirocieKof rpkoring hoth .parties, ^ tlie yOQm^friBee,'idiUi«g 
bis vtay at- Oppeninan, had i writteQ to< die deetor * to - tning 
Ladier widi iikn^to tke diet, MSttring him that no injoBtiee 
•hoold be fihown to the ze&nrmer, that noriolence aliould be 
used tofwards'him, and that learned men dKnild confer mth 

This letter, accompanied: by others tem Chi^rres and the 
oeimt>x>f Nassau, threw the elector into great perplexity. 
At every moment the alliance of the pope might beccoae 
necessary to the yonng and ambitions emperor, and then 
Luther^s £ate was sealed. If 'Frederick should. take the re- 
finrmer to Worms, he might beleading him to* the scaffold. 
And yet Charies's orders were jprecise. The elector com- 
manded Spalatin to communicate to Luther the letters he 
had received. " The adversaries," said the chaplain to. him, 
'^are making eveiy exertion to hasten on this afiEBur."* 

.Luthcr^s Mends were alarmed, but he himself did not 
tremble. His health was at that time very weak; but that 
was a trifling: matter for him. " If I cannot go to Worms in 
good faedltb," repliedjhe'to the elector, <<I will be earried 
there, sick as I am. For if theemperor calls me, I cannot 
doubt- that it is the eall of God himselfl If they desire to use 
violence against me, and that is very probable (for it is not 
for their instruction that they order me to a^tear), I {dace 
the matter in the Lord's hands. 'He still lives and reigns 
who preserved >the three young men in the burning fiery 
fomace. If He will not save me, my life isof little con- 
sequence. Let us only prevent the Gospel torn being 
exposed to the «com of the wicked, and let 'os shed our 
blood for it,, for fear they should triumph. It is not for me 
to decide whether my: ike or my death will contribute most 
to the salvation of all. Let us pray God that our young 
emperor may not begin his reign bydippmg his hands in 
my blood. I would rather .perish by the sword of the 
Romans. You know what chastisement was inflicted on 
the Emperor Sigismund after the murder of John Huss. 

* A^tersuiM Mmia moUri «d mttuitBina id negoiii. L. Epp. i. 
584. 
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Toutsiajejpect^YJtry. thing from me <ex6fpt flight .and 

iQcantation.* F^y J.caimoty.4iBdsti21.1e8S retsftct T 

JBefoie .leceiTing Xuther'a leplj, vthevelector had fomied 
his resolution. This :pdnc^, .who was .advancing in the 
knowk^ of the. Gospel,. JTOw became. more decided in his 
conduct. He .felt that the conference; at Worms would not 
have a:£ayourable:iesult "It appears. a difficult matter,** 
he wrote in rei^y to Charley, "to hring Luther with me to 
Worms; I heseech you to retieve me .from this anxiety. 
Furthermore, I have neyer been willing to defend his doe- 
trine, but only to preyent hk being condemned without a 
hearing. The legates, without waiting for your orders, 
have permitted themselvesito take;a 8tq> at once dishonour- 
ing Luther and myself; and I much fear that they thus 
dragged Luther to commit a rery imprudent act, which 
might expose him to great danger, if he were to appear 
before the > diet." ;The ' elector, alkded' to the^ burning of the 
p^pal-bulL 

JBut.the rumour, of Luther's iKHning was already current 
throOjg^ the. city. Men eager. for novelty were delighted; 
the. emperor's courtiers were alarmed;; but none showed 
greater indignation. than^the papal legate. On his journey, 
Aleander had been able to discover how far the Gospel 
announced by Luther thad found an echo in all classes 
of society. Men of letters, lawyers, noUes, the infierior 
clergy, vtbe. regular orders, and.the people, .were gained over 
tothe.Reformation.f These friends of the new doctrine 
walked boldly with heads erect; their language was fearless 
and daring ; an invincible terror froze the. hearts of the par- 
tisans of Rome. The papacy was still. iltanding, but its 
buttresses were tottering; for their ears already distin- 
guished a.presage of destruction,. like Ukat indistinct murmur 
heard ere the mountain falls and crumMes into dust| 

* Omnia do jne prsesnmas prseter fagam 6t palinodiam. L. E|i(>. i 586. 

t'Hnltitudo tarbapaapenini,nobi]lum ^prammatici c an a i dic t 

inferiores eecleaiastici ilBkctio moltonun zegulanum FaUay.i. 

4: HsD oinnes conditio&ea petuhmter grassantiiua .netaai cnilibet fai- 

entiebant. Ibid. 
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Aleander on the road to Worms was frequently unable to 
contain himself. If he desired to dine or sleep in any 
place, neither the learned, the nobles, nor the priests, even 
among the supposed partisans of Rome, dared receive him ; 
and the haughty nuncio was obliged to seek a lodging at 
inns of the lowest class.* Aleander was frightened, and 
began to think his life in danger. Thus he arriyed at 
Worms, and to his Eoman fanaticism was then superadded 
the feeling of the personal indignities he had suffered. He 
immediately used every exertion to prevent the appearance 
of the bold and formidable Luther. "Would it not be 
scandalous," said he, " to behold laymen examining anew 
a cause ahready condenmed by the pope ?" Nothing is so 
alarming to a Roman courtier as inquny ; and yet, should 
this take place in Germany, and not at Rome, how great 
would be the humiliation, even were Luther's condemna- 
tion to be agreed upon unanimously; but such a result 
appeared by no means certain. Will not Luther's powerful 
eloquence, which has already committed such ravages, drag 
many princes and lords uito inevitable destruction? Aleander 
pressed Charles closely : he entreated, threatened, and spoke 
as the nuncio of the head of the Church.f Charles sub- 
mitted, and wrote to the elector that the time accorded to 
Luther having already elapsed, this monk lay under the 
papal excommunication, so that, if he would not retract 
what he had written, Frederick must leave him behind at 
Wittemberg. But this prince had ahready quitted Saxony 
without Luther. " I pray the Lord to be favourable to our 
elector," said Melancthon, as he saw him depart " It is 
on him all our hopes for the restoration of Christendom 
repose. His enemies will dare anything, xa/ ledvra "kiQov 
xtvn(sofiivoMg'^\ but God will confound the councils of Ahi- 
thophel. As for us, let us maintain our share of the combat 

* Neminem nactns qui auderet ipcmm ezoipere, ad yilia sordidaque 
hospitia segre divertit. Pallay. L 98. 

t Legati Romani nolunt at audiatnr homo hsBreticiui. Minantar multa. 
Zw. Epp. p. 157. 

t And they will not leaTe a stone unturned. Corp. Eef. i. 279. 
24th January. 
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by onr teacbing and by our prayers." Lather was deeply 
grieved at being forbidden to come to Worms* 

It was not sufficient for Aleander that Lather did not 
appear at Worms ; he desired his condemnation. He was 
continually soliciting the princes, prelates, and different 
members of the diet ; he accused the Augustine monk not 
only of disobedience and heresy, but even of sedition, re- 
bellion, impiety, and blasphemy. But the very tone of his 
Yoice betrayed the passions by which he was animated. ^^ He 
is moYcd by hatred and vengeance, much more than by zeal 
and piety," was the general remark ;f and frequent and 
violent as were his speeches, he made no converts to his 
sentiments.:|: Some persons observed to him that the papal 
bull had only condemned Luther conditionally ; others could 
not altogether conceal the joy they felt at this humiliation 
of the haughtiness of Rome. The emperor's ministers on 
the one hand, the ecclesiastical electors on the other, showed 
a marked coldness ; the former, that the pope might feel the 
necessity of leaguing with their master ; the latter, that the 
pontiff might purchase their support at a dearer price. A 
feeling of Luther*s innocence predominated in the assembly; 
and Aleander could not contain his indignation. 

But the coldness of the diet made the legate less im- 
patient than the coldness of Rome. Rome, which had 
had so much difficulty in taking a serious view of this 
quarrel of a ^' drunken German," did not imagine that the 
bull of the sovereign pontiff would be ineffectual to humiliate 
and reduce him. She had resumed all her carelessness,§ 
and sent neither additional bulls norsmoney. But how 
could they bring this matter to an issue without money ?|| 
Rome must be awakened. Aleander uttered a cry of alarm. 

* Cam dolore l^gi noyisfflmas Caroli litteras. L. Epp. i. 542. 

+ Magis inyidia et TindictSB libidine qaam selo pietatis. Historic 
Johannis Cochloei, de aetis et soriptis Martini Lutheri, Paris, 1565, p. 27, 
Teno. Cochlcens was aU his life one of the moet inyeterate of Lntiier's 
enemies. He wiU soon appear upon the stage. 

t Yehementibos snis orationibos parum promoyit. CochlcBus. 

§ Negligens qusBdam securitas Romam perraserat. Pallay. i. 94. 

II Nee pecunia ad yarioe pro eadem samptus. Ibid. 
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^Oennniy kaBeparatiii;^' from Bimie/' ^wioteiM tothoJOai^ 
dinal de Medids ; ^fthe^niiicea are sqivatiiig from the pope. 
Set ia:little more jdelay^^yetA little mcMre' negotiation,: and 
hope -will be gone. Money I money ! or Grermany is lost."* 

.Borne awoke at: this cry; the vassals of tiie papaey, 
OHBiging from, their, torpor, hastily forged their redonbtahla 
<ihnnderbolts in the Vatican. The pope issued a new bull ^ 
and the excommunication, with which the heretical doctor 
had as yet been only threatened, was decidedly pronounced 
against lum and all his adherents. Borne, by breaking 
the last tie which still bound him to the Church, aug- 
mented Luther's liberty, and with increased liberty came an 
increase of strength. Cursed by the pope, he took refuge 
with fresh love at the feet of Christ .Ejected from the 
outward courts of the temple, he felt more strongly that; tie 
was himself a temple in which dwelt the liying God. 

" It is A great glory,** said he, " that we sinners, by be- 
liOTiog in Christ, and eating his flesh, possess within us, 
in all > their yigour, his power, wisdom, and righteousness, 
as it is written, Whoso believeth in me, in Mm do I dwell. 
Wonderfrd abiding-place! marrellous tabernacle 1 far superior 
to that of Moses, and magnxflcendy adorned within, with 
beautiful hangings, curtsuns of pui^e, and ornaments of 
gold; while without, as on ihe tabernacle that God com- 
manded to be built in the desert of fiind, we perceive nought 
but a> rude coyering of goats' hair and rams' skins.} Often 
do Christians stumble^ and, to look at them outwardly, they 
seem, all-weakness and rcpvoaeh. Bat this matters not, for 
beneath this weakness and this fooisshnessidweilff in secret a 
power that the world cannot knvwjmad wMdi^yet oTercometh 
the^wot^ld; for .Christ dwelieth inns. I have sometimes 
beheld Christians walking lamely and with great feebleness ; 
but when came' the hour of xsonfUct >or of appearing before 
the .bar of ^ the world, Christ suddenly ^stiroed .within them, 



* Pericolam deniqne aMfMii>ilfff QuiiiiiMiiiP «ieac ^yBimonia nonete 
e^jnsdam. PailaT. i. 04. 
t Deeet Rmatium Pcotifioomi Ae. 
t Exodus zztI. 7, 14. 
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and dwy'^^^'^^'iB'^'so BtarngjeaA to Msefaitey iiuttlSatsaflad 
sway Mgfatenei^am before their heeJ** 

Sodi AH hour woUddiioon strike fbr.Lather; iandCfarigt, 
in whoseconymuiuoiiiheiidwelt, oedd not flail him. Meaa- 
timeRofme rejected him widi yiolence* The lefonner and 
all his partisans iviere accursed, irhatever their rank and 
power, and- dispossessed, with dieir inheritors, of -sdl their 
honoanr'and goods, fiyery faiMnl CSiristian, who rained 
the salvation of his soul, was to. flee at the sight of this 
accursed band. Wherever the heresy had been introduced, 
ike priests' were enjoined, on Sundays and festiyals, at the 
hour when the churches were thronged with worshippers, to 
publish the excommunication with due solemnity. The altars 
were to be stripped of their ornaments and sacred vessels; 
the cross to be laid on tlra ground ; twelve priests holding 
tapers in their hands were first to light them, and immediately 
dashing them violently to the earth, to extinguish them under 
their feet ; the bishop was then to proclaim the condemnation 
of these unbelievers ; all the bells were to be rung ; the 
bishops and priests were to utter their anathemas and male- 
dictions, and preach boldly against Luther and his adherents. 

The excommunication had been published in Rome twenty- 
two days, but probably had not yet reached Germany, when 
Luther, being Informed that there was another talk of sum- 
moning him to Worms, wrote a letter to the elector, drawn 
up HI: such amanner that Frederick mi^t show it to the 
diet. Lntiier was desirous of oorrecting.the erroneous ideas 
af die' princes, and of frankly laying before this: august 
tribunalrfiie tme nature of a oanae soiniisunderstood. ":I 
rejoice niith all my heart, most serene JLord/' ^aays he, 
'^.that his imperial majesty desires .to suinuwn me before 
him tiMieUng i thb . afiur. I call Jeans ^Christ to witness, 
tiiatiitiis the taanae ^:iiie:whole German: nation, of the 
nniyer8ai'Ghurch,t>f the cfari8tianworld/my,:of Gad him- 
aelf.....^»aDid>mt ef ani i n Jr T i d u al,'egpeciiMy:inch.fi aoeas 

*.£o:TiU;ele:aeh/d6r GhnstiiSiidasB ue so' liMt^«nad«^.dasaier .Toofel 
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myself.* I am ready to go to Worms, provided I have a 
sflfe-conduct, and learned, pious, and impartial judges. I 

am ready to answer for it is not from a presumptuous 

spirit, or to derive any advantage, that I have taught the doc- 
trine with which I am reproached : it is in obedience to my 
conscience and to my oath as doctor of the Holy Scriptures : 
it is for the glory of God, for the salvation of the Christian 
Church, for the good of the German nation, and for the extir- 
pation of so much superstition, abuse, evil, scandal, tyranny, 
blasphemy, and impiety." 

lliis declaration, drawn up at a moment so solemn for 
Luther, merits particular attention. Such were the motives 
of his actions, and the inward springs that led to the 
revival of christian society. This is very different from the 
iealousy of a monk or the desire of marriage I 



CHAPTER n. 

A Foreign Prince ~ Council of Politicians —Conference between the 
Confessor and the Chancellor— Inutility of these Manoduyres— Alean- 
der^s Activity— Luther's Words— Charles yields to the Pope. 

But all this was of little consequence to politicians. How- 
ever noble might have been the idea Charles had formed 
of the imperial dignity, Germany was not the centre of 
his interests and of his policy. He understood neither the 
spirit nor the language of Germany. He was always a 
Duke of Burgundy, who to many other sceptres had united 
the first crown of Christendom. It was a remarkable circum- 
stance tiiat, at the moment of its most intimate transforma- 
tion, Germany should elect a foreign prince, to whom the 
necessities and tendencies of the nation were but of secondary 
importance. Undoubtedly the emperor was not indifferent 

* Causam, qus^ Christo teste, Dei, ehristiani orbis, eeolesi» catholics, 
et totius Germanioss natlonis, et non vaaHxu et priyati est hominis. L. 
£^. 1.551. 
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^ to the religious moTementy but it had no meaning in his 
eyes except so far as it threatened the pope. War between 
Charles and Francis L was inevitable; the principal scene 
of that war would be Italy. The alliance of the pope 
became therefore daily more necessary to Charles's projects. 
He would have preferred detaching Frederick from Luther, 
or satisfying the pope without offending Frederick. Many of 
his courtiera manifested in the affisdr of the Augustine monk 
that disdainful coldness which politicians generally affect 
when there is any question of religion. '^ Let us avoid all 
extreme measures/' said they. ^' Let us entangle Luther 
by negotiations, and reduce him to silence by some trifling 
concessions. The proper course is to stifle and not to fan 
the flame. If the monk flails into the net, we are victorious ! 
By accepting a compromise, he will silence himself and ruin 
his cause. For form's sake we will decree certain exterior 
reforms ; the elector will be satisfied ; the pope will be 
gamed ; and matters will resume their ordinary course." 

Such was the project formed by the emperor's confidants. 
The Wittemberg doctors seem to have divined this new 
policy. " They are trying to win men over secretly," said 
Melancthon, ''and are working in the dark."* Charles's 
confessor, John Glapio, a man of great weight, a skilful 
courtier, and a wily monk, took upon himself the execution 
of the scheme. Glapio possessed the full confidence of 
Charles ; and this prince, imitating the Spanish customs in 
this particular, intrusted him almost entirely with the care 
of matters pertaining to religion. As soon as Charles had 
been named emperor, Leo hastened to win over Glapio by 
favours which the confessor very gratefully acknowledged.f 
He could make no better return to the pontiff's generosity 
than by crushing this heresy, and he applied himself to the 
task4 

Among the elector's councillors was Gregory Bruck, or 
Pontanus, the chancellor, a man of intelligence, decision, 

* Clanoulnm tentent et ezperiantnr. Corp. Ref. i. 281. 3d Feb. 
+ Benignis officiis recens a Pontifioe delinitoa. Pallay. i. 90. 
Z £t sane in eo toto negotio singolare probitatis ardorisque specimen 
dedit. Ibid. 
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and oomge^ who- wm a better* t3ieol<>sical sdM^ar tfaaa 
many doctors, and whose wisdom^wat capable of redstmg 
file w3es of the- monks in GharlesVi court Glapio, knowing 
flie chancelfer's influence, requested an interyiew with hini^ 
and introdscin^ himself as if he had been a Mend of the 
reformer, said with an- air of kindness : ''I was filled 
with joy, in reading Luthei^S' first writings ; I thought 
him a vigorous tree, whidi had piut^forth goodly branches, 
and gave promise to the Cboreb'of the most predons fruit. 
Many peofHie, it is tnse; have enl^rtaiaed the same yiews 
before his time; yet no one but himself has had the noble 
eoun^e to publish the truth witheut fear; But when I read 
his book on th» Oaptwity of Bah^Um, I felt like one oyer- 
wh^med with Mows from bead to fodt I do not think," 
added the monk, ^ihat brother Martin will admowledge 
himself to be the author of it ; I do not&d in it either his 
usual style or learning.** After some discussion, the con- 
fessor continued : ^ Introduce me to the elector, aod in your 
presence I will show him Luther's errors.^ 

The chancellor replied that the business of the diet left his 
highness no leisure, and besides he did not mix himself up 
with this matter. The monk was vexed at seeing his de- 
mand rejected. " Nevertheless,** continued the chancellor, 
" since you say there is no evil without a remedy, explain 
yourself.** 

Assuming a confidential air^ the confessor replied : '^ The 
emperor earnestly desires to see a man like Luther re- 
conciled with the Church; for his books (previous to the 
publication of the treatise on the Captivity of Babylon) were 

rather agreeable to his majesty * The irritation caused 

by the bull no doubt excited Luther to write the latter 
work. Let him then declare that he had no intention of 
troubling the repose of the Church, and the learned of every 
nation will side with him. Procure me an audience with his 
highness.*' 

The chancellor went to Frederick. The elector well knew 
that any retractation whatsoever was impossible : " Tell the 

* Ei haben dessen BadMr Ihta MideBOi. urn efcwM gefallen. 

Weimar State Papers. Seckend. p. 315. 



corfionorf answered be, ^thail'I canaotiCOiaiAj' with falii»» 
quest ; but contkue yow oonfecRice.'' 

Gla|HO receiyed this meesage with eveiy demonstrfttioD of 
req[)eet; anddbaagmglnslmeofattackyheeaid: '^LettlM 
eleetor name some confidential peraons to deliberate on this 



The CHANOBUiOB. — ^^Tbe deetoir does not pnofess io di*« 
fend Latber's canseJ' 

Tbk ComiBBsom — ^^'WeD, tben, yonat least can dncaw 

it with me Jesns Ghristis my wkness that Imake this 

proposition from love to the Ohnrdi and Luther, who has 
qiened so many hearts to the truth.''* 

The chanoeltor having refused to undertake a task whidi 
belonged to the reformer^ pvepaied to withdraw. 

^ Stay," said the monk. 

The Chakcellor. — ^'^WhatTemains to be done?" 

The Confessor* — ^^ Let Luther deny that he wrote the 
Oaptmt^ of BabylonJ* 

The Chancellob* — ^^ But the pope's bull condemns all his 
other writings." 

The Confessor- — " Thsi is because of his obstinacy. If 
he disclaims this book, the pope in his omnipotence can 
easily pardon him. What hopes may we not mtertain^ 
now that we have so excellent an emperor I" 

Perceiving that these words had produced some effect on 
the chancellor, the monk hastily added : " Luther always 

desires to argue from the Bible. The Bible it is like 

wax, you may stretch it and bend it as you please. I would 
undertake to find in the Bible opinions more extravagant 
even than Luther's. He is mistaken when he changes every 
word of Christ into a commandment." And then wishing to 
act upon the fears of his hearer, he added : " What wouM 
be the result if to-day or to-morrow the emperor should 
have recourse to arms ? Reflect upon this." He then per- 
mitted Pontanus to retire. 

The confessor laid fresh snares. '' A man might live ten 
years with him, and not know him at last," said Erasmus. 

'^ What an ^cellent bode is that of Luther's on Christian 
* Der uidem das Hertz su yielem Guten ereffioiet Seckend. p;315. 
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liberty,'' said he to the chancellor, whom he saw again a 
few days after; ''what wisdom! what talent I what wit! 

it is thus that a real scholar ought to write Let both 

sides choose men of irreproachable character, and let the 
pope and Luther refer the whole matter to their decision. 
There is no doubt that Luther would come off victorious on 
many points.* I will speak about it to the emperor. Be- 
lieve me, I do not mention these things solely on my own 
authority. I have told the emperor that God would chastise 
him and all the princes, if the Church, which is the spouse 
of Christ, be not cleansed from all the stains that defile her. 
I added, that God himself had sent Luther, and commis- 
sioned him to reprove men for their offences, employing him 
as a scourge to punish the sins of the world." f 

The chancellor, on hearing these words (which reflected the 
feelings of the age, and showed the opinion entertained of 
Luther even by his adversaries), could not forbear ex- 
pressing his astonishment that his master was not treated 
with more respect " There are daily consultations with the 
emperor on this aflair,'' said he, '' and yet the elector is not 
invited to them. He thinks it strange that the emperor, who 
is not a little indebted to him, should exclude him from his 
councils." 

The Confessob. — " I have been present only once at 
these deliberations, and then heard die emperor resist the 
solicitations of the nuncios. Five years hence it will be seen 
what Charles has done for the reformation of the Church." 

" The elector," answered Pontanus, "is unacquainted with 
Luther's intentions. Let him be summoned and have a 
hearing." 

The confessor replied with a deep sigh :{ "I call God to 
witness how ardently I desire to see the reformation of 
Christendom accomplished." 

To protract the affedr and to keep the reformer silcut was 

* £s sey nioht zu zweifeln dass Lutherus in yielen Artickeln werde 
den Sieg dayon tragen Seckend. p. 319. 

t DasB Gott diesen Manngesandt dass er eine Geissel seye um dcr 

Sttnden wiUen. Weimar State Papers, ibid. 320. 

t Glapio that hierauf einen tiefen Seufter, on rufte Gott zum Zeugen... 
Ibid. 321. 
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all that Glapio proposed. In any case, Lnther must not 
come to Worms. A dead man returning from the other 
world and appearing in the midst of the diet, would 
have been less alarming to the nuncios, the monks, and 
all the papal host, than the presence of the Wittemberg 
doctor. 

" How many days does it take to travel from Wittem- 
berg to Worms?" asked the confessor with an assumed 
air of indifference ; and then, begging Pontanus to present 
his most humble salutations to the elector, he retired. 

Such were the manoBuvres resorted to by the courtiers. 
They were disconcerted by the firmness of Pontanus. That 
just man was immovable as a rock during all these negotia- 
tions. The Roman monks themselves fell into the snares 
they had laid for their enemies. " The Christian," said 
Luther in his figurative language, " is like a bird tied near a 
trap. The wolves and foxes prowl round it, and spring on 
it to devour it ; but they fall into the pit and perish, while 
the timid bird remains unhurt. It is thus the holy angels 
keep watch around us, and those devouring wolves, the 
hypocrites and persecutors, cannot harm us."* Not only 
were the artifices of the confessor ineflectual, but his admis- 
sions still more confirmed Frederick in his opinion that 
Luther was right, and that it was his duty to protect him. 

Men's hearts daily inclined more and more towards the 
Gospel. A Dominican prior suggested that the emperor, 
the kings of France, Spain, England, Portugal, Hungary, 
and Poland, with the pope and the electors, should name 
representatives to whom the arrangement of this afl&ir 
should be confided. " Never," said he, " has implicit reliance 
been placed on the pope alone." f The public feehng became 
such that it seemed impossible to condemn Luther without 
having heard and confuted him.J 

Aleander grew uneasy, and displayed unusual energy. 
It was no longer against the elector and Luther alone that 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xxii. 1655. 

t Und niemals dem Papst allein ge^laubt. Seek. p. 323. 
t Spalatinus scribit tantum fayoris Eyangelio esse istic ut me inauditum 
et inconyictum damnari non spe'ret. L. Epp. i. 556, Feb. 9. 

VOL. u. I 
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he had to contend. He beheld with horror the secret 
negotiations of the confessor, the proposition of the prior, 
the consent of Charles's ministers, the extreme coldness of 
Roman piety, even among the most devoted friends of the 
pontiff ^^ so that one might have thought,** says Pallavicini, 
" that a torrent of iced water had gashed over them."* 
He had at length received from Rome the money he had 
demanded ; he held in his hand the energetic briefs addressed 
to the most powerful men in the empire.-}- Fearing to see 
his prey escape, he felt that now was the time to strike a 
decisive blow. He forwarded the briefs, scattered the 
money profusely, and made the most alluring promises ; 
" and, armed with this threefold weapon,** says the historian, 
Cardinal Pallavicini, '^ he made a fresh attempt to bias the 
wavering assembly of electors in the pope*s favour.**^ But 
around the emperor in particular he laid his snares. He 
took advantage of the dissensions existing between the Belgian 
and Spanish ministers. He besieged the monarch unceas- 
ingly. All the partisans of Rome, awakened by his voice, 
solicited Charles. " Daily deliberations,** wrote the elector 
to his brother John, '^ are held against Luther ; they demand 
that he shall be placed under the ban of the pope and of the 
emperor ; they endeavour to injure him in every way. Those 
who parade in their red hats, the Romans, with all their fol- 
lowers, display indefatigable zeal in this task.**§ 

Aleander was in reality pressing for the condenmation 
of the reformer with a violence that Luther characterizes as 
marvellous fury.|| The apostate nuncio,^ as Luther styles 
him, transported by anger beyond the bounds of prudence, 
one day exclauned : '^ If you Germans pretend to shake off 
the yoke of obedi^ce to Rome, we will act in such a 
manner that, exterminated by mutual slaughter, you shall 

* Hino aqua manabat, qu» sacoensa pietatis sstum restingaebat. 
Pallay. i. 96. 

-f- Mandata, pecunisB ac diplomata. Ibid. 95. 

t Triplici hac industria nuno Aleander Ibid. 

§ Das thun die in rothen HUten prangen. Seek. p. 364. 

II Miro furore Papistso moliuntur ikiihi mala. L. £pp. i. 556. 

^ NuntiuB apostaticus (a play upon the words ** apotioUeus and aposia- 
Hctu, apostolic and apostate) aipt snmmis Tiribas. Ibid. 569. 
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perish in your 0¥m blood.** • — *^ This is how the pope feeds 
Christ's sheep," adds the reformer. 

Bat such was not his own lan^age. He asked nothing 
for himself. " Luther is ready," said Melancthon, " to pur- 
chase at the cost of his OMm life the glory and advancement 
of the Gospel."+ But he trembled when he thought of the 
calamities that might be the consequence of his death. 
He pictured to himself a misled people revenging perhaps 
his martyrdom in the blood of his adversaries, and especially 
of the priests. He rejected so dreadful a responsibihty. 
" God," said he, " checks the fury of his enemies ; but if it 

breaks forth then shall we see a storm bin's t upon the 

priests like that which has devastated Bohemia My 

hands are clear of this, for I have earnestly entreated t]ic 
German nobility to oppose the Romans by wisdom, and not 
by the sword.f To make war upon the priests, — a class 
without courage or strength, — would be to fight against 
women and children." 

Charles V. could not resist the solicitations of the nuncio. 
His Belgian and Spanish devotion had been developed by 
his preceptor Adrian, who afterwards occupied the pontifical 
throne. The pope had addressed him in a brief, entreating 
him to give the power of law to the bull by an imperial 
edict. " To no purpose will God have invested you with 
the sword of the supreme power," said he, ** if you do not 
employ it, not only against the infidels, but against the 
heretics also, who are far worse than they." Accordingly, 
one day at the beginning of February, at the moment when 
everyone in Worms wsm making preparations for a splendid 
tournament, and the emperor's tent was aheady erected, the 
princes who were arming themselves to take part in the 
brilliant show were summoned to the imperial palace. 
After listening to the reading of the papal bull, a stringent 
edict was laid before them, enjoining its immediate execu- 
tion. ^' If you can recommend any better course," added 

* Ut mutais csedibos absumpti, Testro crnore pereatis. L. Epp. i. 556. 
i* Libenter etiam morte sua Eyangelii gloriam et profectum emerit. 
Corp. Ret: i. 285. 
X Non ferro, se<l consiliis et edictis. L. Epp. i. 563. 
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the emperor, following the usual custom, '' I am ready to 
hear you." 

An animated debate immediately took place in the assem- 
bly. " This monk," wrote a deputy from one of the free 
cities of Grermany, '' gives us plenty of occupation. Some 
would like to crucify him, and I think that he will not 
escape ; only it is to be feared that he will rise again the 
third day." The emperor had imagined that he would be 
able to publish his edict without opposition from the states ; 
but such was not the case. Their minds were not prepared. 
It was necessary to gain over the diet '^ Convince this 
assembly," said the youthful monarch to the nuncio. This 
was all that Aleander desired ; and he was promised to be 
introduced to the diet on the 13th of February. 



CHAPTER m. 

Aleander introdaced to the Diet— Aleander's Speeoh— Lnther is icoused 
—Home is justified— Appeal to Charles against Luther— Effect of the 
Nuncio's Speech. 

The nuncio prepared for this solemn audience. This was 
an important duty, but Aleander was not unworthy of it. 
Ambassador from the sovereign pontiff, and surrounded with 
all the splendour of his high office, he was also one of tlie 
most eloquent men of his age. The friends of the Reforma- 
tion looked forward to this sitting with apprehension. The 
elector, pretending indisposition, was not present; but he 
gave some of his councillors orders to attend, and take 
notes of the nuncio's speech. 

When the day arrived, Aleander proceeded towards the 
assembly of the princes. The feelmgs of aU were excited ; 
many were reminded of Annas and Caiaphas going to Pilate's 
judgment-seat and calling for the death of this fellow who 
perverted the nation,* " Just as the nuncio was about to cross 
* Luke zxiii. 2. 
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the threshold, the usher of the diet,** says Pallayicini, '^ ap-^ 
proachmghun rudely, thrust hun back by a blow on the 
breast"* '^ He was a Lutheran in heart," adds the Romanist 
historian. If this story be true, it shows no doubt an excess 
of passion; but at the same time it furnishes us with a 
standard by which to measure the influence that Luther's 
words had excited even in those who guarded the doors of the 
unperial council. The proud Aleander, recovering himself 
with dignity, walked forward, and entered the halL Never 
had Rome been called to make its defence before so august 
an assembly. The nuncio placed before him the documents 
that he had judged necessary, namely, Luther's works and the 
papal bulls ; and as soon as the diet was silent, he began : — 
'^ Most august emperor, most mighty princes, most ex- 
cellent deputies ! I appear before you in defence of a cause 
for which my heart glows with the most ardent afifection. 
It is to retain on my master's head that triple crown which 
. you all adore : to maintain that papal throne for which I 
should be willing to deliver my body to the flames, if the 
monster that has engendered this growing heresy that I am 
now to combat could be consumed at the same stake, and 
mingle his ashes with mine.f 

" No I the whole diffierence between Luther and the pope 
does not turn on the papal interests. I have Luther's bookfl 
before me, and a man only needs have eyes in his head to 
see that he attacks the holy doctrines of the Church. He 
teaches that those alone communicate worthily whose con-i- 
sciences are overwhelmed with sorrow and confusion be- 
cause of their sins, and that no one is justified by baptism, 
if he has not faith in the promise of which baptism is the 

* Pngnis ejus pectori admotis repnlerit. Pallay. i. 112. 

f Dommodo mecum una monstmm nasceutis hseresis arderet. Pallas. 
L 97. Seokendorff, and many Protestant historians after him, have as- 
serted that Pallayicini himseLTcomposed the speech he pnts into Aleander's 
month. It is tme that the cardinal states he had arranged it in the shape 
under which he lays it before his readers ; but he points out the sonrceft 
whence he had taken it, and in particular, Aleander's letters deposited in 
the archiyes of the Vatican (Acta Wormatise, fol. 66 and 99); in my 
opinion, therefore, I should betray partiality by rejecting it wholly. 
I quote gome of the features of tMs speech from Protestant and Ro- 
manist sources. 
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pledge* He denies the necessity of works to obtain hear- 
enly glory. He denies that we have the liberty and power 
of obeying the natural and Diirine law. He asserts that we 
sin of necessity in every one of our actions. Has the 
arsenal of hell ever sent forth weapons better calculated to 

break the bonds of decency? He preaches in favour of 

the abolition of monastic vows. Can we imagine any 

greater sacrilegious impiety? What desolation should 

we not witness in the world, were those who are the salt 
of the earth to throw aside their sacred garments, desert 
the temples that re-echo with their holy songs, and plunge 
into adultery, incest, and every vice! 

'' Shall I enumerate all the crimes of this Augustine 
monk ? He sins against the dead, for he denies purgatory ; 
he sins against heaven, for he says that he would not be- 
lieve even an angel from heaven; he sins against the 
Church, for he maintains that all Christians are priests ; he 
sins against the saints, for he despises their venerable writ- 
ings; he sins against councils, for he designates that of 
Constance an assembly of devils ; he sins against the world, 
for he forbids the punishment of death to be inflicted on 
any who have not committed a deadly sin.f Some of 

you may say that he is a pious man I have no desire to 

attack his life, but only to remind this assembly that the 
devil often deceives people in the garb of truth." 

Aleander, having spoken of the doctrine of purgatory con- 
denmcd by the Council of Florence, laid at the emperor's 
feet the papal bull on this council. The Archbishop of 
Mcntz took it up, and gave it to the Archbishops of Treves 
and Cologne, who received it reverently, and passed it to the 
other princes. The nuncio, after having thus accused Luther, 
proceeded to the second point, which was to justify Rome: — 

'^ At Rome, says Luther, the mouth promises one thing, 
the hand does another. If this were true, must we not come 
to the very opposite conclusion? If the ministers of a reli- 

* Baptismnm neminem jostificare, sed fidem in Terbiun promunonisy 
cui additnr Baptismus. CoohloBiu, Aet Luth. 28. 

t Weil er Terbiete jemand mit Todes Strafe m belegen, der nioht eine 
TodtsUnde begangen. Seckend. p. SSSL 
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gion live confonnably to its precepts, it is a sign that the 
religion is false. Such was the religion of the ancient 
Romans Such is that of Mahomet and of Luther him- 
self ; but such is not the religion which the Roman pontiflb 
teach us. Yes, the doctrine they profess condemns them 
all, as haying committed faults ; many, as guilty ; and some 

(I will speak frankly) as criminal* This doctrine exposes 

their actions to the censure of men during their lives, to the 
brand of history after their death.f Now, I would ask what 
pleasure or profit could the popes have found in inventing 
«uch a religion? 

" The Church, it may be said, was not governed by the 
Roman pontiffs in the primitive ages. — ^What conclusion 
shall we draw from this ? With such arguments we might 
persuade men to feed on acorns, and princesses to wash 
their own linen." J 

But his'adversary — the reformer — ^was the special object 
of the nuncio's hatred. Boiling with indignation against those 
who said that he ought to be heard, he exclaimed : '' Luther 
will not allow himself to be instnicted by any one. The pope 
had already snnunoned him to Rome, and he did not comply. 
Next, the pope cited him before the legate at Augsburg, and 
he did not appear until he had procured a safe-conduct, that ij 
to say, after the legatees hands were tied, and his tongue alone 
was left unfettered § Ah I" said Aleander, turning to- 
wards Charles V., " I entreat your imperial Majesty to do 
nothing that may lead to your reproach. Do not interfere 
in a matter which does not concern the laity. Perform your 
0¥m duties I Let Luther's doctrines be interdicted by you 
throughout the length and breadth of the empire : let his 

* Moltos at qu&danteniu reos, nonnallos (dicam ingenae) at scelestoB. 
PallaT. i. 101. 

-h Lingaaram vitaperationi dam viyant, historiarom infamise post 
mortem. Ibid. 

t In the Odyssey, Homer represents the princess Naasicaa going with 
her maidens to the river side to wash her garments. The classical reader 
wiU be familiar with the allosion to acorns, whieh the heathen writers 
snpposed to be the earliest food of the human race, ** when first in woods 
the naked sayage ran." 

§ Quod idem erat, ao rerinctis legati brachiis, et lingua solum soluta. 
Ibid. 109. 
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writings be burnt everywhere. Fear not ! In Luther^s errors 

there is enough to bum a hundred thousand heretics * 

And what have we to fear ? The multitude? Its insolence 

makes it appear terrible before the conflict, but in the battle 

its cowardice renders it contemptible. Foreign princes ? 

But the King of France has forbidden the introduction of 
Luther's doctrines into his kingdom ; and the King of Eng- 
land is preparing an assault with his own royal hand. You 
know what are the sentiments of Hungary, Italy, and Spain, 
and there is not one of your neighbours, however much he 
may hate you, who wishes you so much evil as this heresy 
would cause you. For if our adversary's house adjoins our 
own, we may desire it to be visited with fever, but not with 

the plague What are all these Lutherans? A crew of 

insolent pedagogues, corrupt priests, dissolute monks, ignor- 
ant lawyers, and degraded nobles, with the common people, 
whom they have misled and perverted. How far^piuperior to 
them is the catholic party in number, ability, and power I A 
unanimous decree from this illustrious assembly will enlighten 
the simple, warn the imprudent, decide the waverers, and give 

strength to the weak But if the axe is not put to the 

roots of this poisonous tree, if the death-blow is not struck, 

then I see it overshadowing the heritage of Jesus Christ 

with its branches, changing our Lord's vineyard into a 
gloomy forest, transforming the kingdom of God into a den 
of wild beasts, and reducing Germany into that frightful 
state of barbarism and desolation which has been brought 
upon Asia by the superstition of Mahomet." 

The nuncio was silent. He had spoken for three hours. 
The enthusiasm of his language had produced a deep im- 
pression on the assembly. The princes looked at each other, 
excited and alarmed, says Cochloeus, and murmurs soon 
arose from every side against Luther and his partisans.f If 
the eloquent Luther had been present ; if he had been able to 
reply to this speech ; if, profiting by the avowals extorted from 
the Roman nuncio by the recollection of his former master, 

* Dass 100,000 Ketzer ihrethalben yerbrannt werden. Seek. p. 332. 
i* Vehementer exterriti atque commotio alter altemm intaebantar, at- 
qne in Lutherum ejusque fautoresmormiirare coBpenmt. Cochloeus, p. 28. 
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the infamous Borgia, he had shown that these yery argu- 
mentSy intended to defend Rome, were of themselves its con- 
demnation ; if he had shown that the doctrine which proved 
its iniquity was not invented by him, as the orator said, 
but was that religion which Christ had given to the world, 
and which the Reformation was re-establishing in its primi- 
tive splendour; if he had presented a faithful and animated 
picture of the errors and abuses of the papacy, and had shown 
how the religion of Christ had been made an instrument of 
self-interest and rapacity : the effect of the nuncio's harangue 
would have been instantly nullified. But no one rose to speak. 
The assembly remained under the impression produced by this 
speech ; and, agitated and transported, showed itself ready to 
extirpate Luther's heresy by force from the soil of the empire.* 
Nevertheless, it was a victory only in appearance. It was 
among the purposes of God that Rome should have an 
opportunity of displaying her reasons and her power. The 
greatest of her orators had spoken in the assembly of the 
princes ; he had given utterance to all that Rome had to say. 
But it was precisely this last effort of the papacy that became 
a signal of defeat in the eyes of many who had listened to it 
If a bold confession is necessary for the triumph of truth, the 
surest means of destroying error is to make it known without 
reserve. Neither the one nor the other, to run its course, 
should be concealed. The fight tests all things. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Sentiments of the Princes— Speech of Duke George— Character of th« 
Reformation— One Hundred and One Grievances— Charles gives Way 
— Aleander's Stratagems—The Grandees of Spain-^Peace of Luther- 
Death and no Retractation. 

A PEW days were sufficient to dissipate the first impression^ 
as is ever the case when an orator conceals the emptiness of 
his arguments by high-soiuding words. 

* Latheranam hseresim esse funditus evellendam. Pallav. L 101 ; RO0- 
eoe's Leo X. chap. ziz. 

i2 
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The majority of the princes were ready to Bacrifice Luther ; 
but no one desired to immolate the rights of the empire 
and the grievances of the Germanic nation. They were very 
ready to give up the insolent monk who had dared to 
speak so boldly ; but they were the more resolved to make 
the pope feel the justice of a reform demanded by the chiefs 
of the nation. It was accordingly Luthef s most determined 
personal enemy, Duke George of Saxony, who spoke with 
the greatest energy against the encroachments of Rome. 
The grandson of Podiebrad, king of Bohemia, although 
offended by the doctrine of Grace preached by the reformer, 
had not yet lost the hope of a moral and ecclesiastical 
reform. The principal cause of his irritation against the 
monk of Wittemberg was, that by his despised doctrines he 
was spoiling the whole affair. But now, seeing the nuncio 
affecting to involve Luther and the reform of the Church 
in one and the same condemnation, George suddenly rose in 
the assembly of the princes, to the great astonishment of 
those who knew his hatred of the reformer. "The diet," 
said he, " must not forget its grievances against the court 
of Rome. How many abuses have crept into our states ! 
The annats, which the emperor granted voluntarily for the 
good of Christianity, now exacted as a due ; the Roman 
courtiers daily inventing new regulations to monopolize, 
sell, and lease the ecclesiastical benefices; a multitude of 
transgressions connived at ; rich transgressors undeservedly 
tolerated, while those who have no money to purchase 
impunity are punished without mercy ; the popes con- 
tinually bestowing on their courtiers reversions and re- 
serves, to the detriment of those to whom the benefices 
belong ; the commendams of the abbeys and convents of 
Rome conferred on cardinals, bishops, and prelates, who 
appropriate their revenues, so that not a single monk is to 
be found in a convent where there should be twenty or 
thirty; stations multiplied to infinity, and stalls for the 
sale of indulgences set up in every street and public place 
of our cities — stalls of Saint Anthony, of the Holy Ghost, 
of Saint Hubert, of Saint ComeKus, of Saint Vincent, and 
so forth ; companies purchasing at Rome the right to hold 
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Bach markets, then buying permission of their bishop to 
display their wares, and squeezing and draining the pockets 
of the poor to obtain money ; the indulgence, that ought 
only to be granted for the salvation of souls, and that 
should be earned by prayer, fasting, and works of charity, 
sold according to a tariff; the bishops' officials oppres- 
sing the lowly with penances for blasphemy, adultery, 
debauchery, and the violation of any festival, but not even 
reprimanding the clergy who commit similar crimes ; penal- 
ties imposed on those who repent, and devised in sucli 
a manner that they soon fall again into the same error 

and give more money :* these are some of the abuses 

that cry out against Rome. All shame has been put aside, 

and their only object is money ! money I money I so 

that the preachers who should teach the truth, utter nothing 
but falsehoods, and are not only tolerated, but rewarded, 
because the greater their lies, the greater their gain. It is 
from this foul spring that such tainted waters flow. De- 
bauchery stretches out the hand to avarice. The officials 
invite women to their dwellings under various pretexts, and 
endeavour to seduce them, at one time by threats, at another 
by presents, or if they cannot succeed, they ruin their good 
feme.f Alas I it is the scandal caused by the clergy that 
hurls so many poor souls into eternal condemnation I A 
general reform must be eflTected. An oecumenical council must 
be called to bring about this reform. For these reasons, most 
excellent princes and lords, I humbly entreat you to take this 
matter into your immediate consideration.'' Duke George 
then handed in a list of the grievances he had enumerated. 
This was some days after Aleander's speech. The important 
catalogue has been preserved in the archives of Weimar. 

Even Luther had not spoken with greater force against 
the abuses of Rome ; but he had done something more. 
The duke pointed out the evil; Luther had pointed out 

* Sondern dasa or es bald wieder begehe und mehr Geld erlegen musse. 
Weimar State Papers, Seckend. p. 328. 

i* Dass sie Weibesbilder anter mancherley Schein beschickon, selbig» 
Bodann mit Drohungen nnd Gesohenken zu flUen suchen, oder in einen 
bijsen Yerdacht bringen. Ibid. p. 830. 
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both the cause and the remedy. He had demonstrated 
that the sinner receives the true indulgence, that which 
cometh from God, solely by faith in the grace and merits of 
Jesus Christ; and this simple but powerful doctrine had over- 
thrown all the markets establidhed by the priests. ^' How can 
a man become pious ?" asked he one day. ^' A gray friar 
will reply, By putting on a gray hood and girding yourself 
with a cord. A Roman will answer, By hearing mass and 
by fasting. But a Christian will say, Faith in Christ alone 
justifies and saves. Before works, we must have eternal life. 
But when we are bom again, and made children of Grod by 
the Word of grace, then we perform good works."* 

The duke's speech was that of a secular prince ; Luther's, 
that of a reformer. The great evil in the Church had been 
its excessive devotion to outward forms, its having made of 
all its works and graces mere external and material things. 
The indulgences were the extreme point of this course ; and 
that whidi was most spiritual in Christianity, namely, 
pardon, might be purchased in shops like any other com- 
modity. Luther's great work consisted in employing this 
extreme degeneration of religion to lead men and the 
Church back to the primitive sources of life, and to restore 
the kingdom of the Holy Ghost in the sanctuary of the 
heart Here, as often happens in other cases, the remedy 
was found in the disease itself, and the two extremes met 
From that time forward, the Church, that for so many cen- 
turies had been developed externally in human ceremonies, 
observances, and practices, began to be developed internally 
in faith, hope, and charity. 

The duke's speech produced a proportionally greater im- 
pression, as his hostility to Luther was notorious. Other 
members of the diet brought forward their respective griev- 
ances, which received the support of the ecclesiastical princes 
themselves.-i- " We have a pontiff who loves only the chase 
and his pleasures," said they ; " the benefices of the Ger- 
man nation are given away at Rome to gunners, falconers, 
footmen, ass-drivers, grooms, guardsmen, and other people 

• L. 0pp. (W.) xziL 748, 752. 
t Seekend. Yorrede Ton Friok 
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of this class, ignorant, inexperienced, and strangers to Ger- 
many."* 

The diet appointed a committee to draw up all these 
grievances ; they were found to amount to a hundred and 
one. A deputation composed of secular and ecclesiastical 
princes presented the report to the emperor, conjuring him 
to see them rectified, as he had engaged to do in his capitu- 
lation. "What a loss of Christian souls!" said they to 
Charles V. ; " what depredations I what extortions, on ac- 
count of the scandals by which the spiritual head of Chris- 
tendom is surrounded ! It is our duty to prevent the ruin 
and dishonour of our people. For this reason we most 
humbly but most urgently entreat you to order a general 
reformation, and to undertake its accomplishment."f There 
was at that time in christian society an unknown power 
operating on princes and people alike, a wisdom from on 
high, influencing even the adversaries of the Reformation, 
and preparing for that emancipation whose hour was come 
at last. 

Charles could not be insensible to the remonstrances of 
the empire. Neither he nor the nuncio had expected them. 
Even his confessor had threatened him with the vengeance of 
Heaven, unless he reformed the Church. The emperor im- 
mediately recalled the edict commanding Luther's writings to 
be burnt throughout the empire, and substituted a pro- 
visional order to deliver these books into the keeping of the 
magistrates. 

This did not satisfy the assembly, which desired the 
appearance of the reformer. It is unjust, said his friends, 
to condemn Luther without a hearing, and without learning 
fi-om his own mouth whether he is the author of the books 
that are ordered to be burnt. His doctrines, said his adver- 
saries, have so taken hold of men's minds, that it is impos- 
sible to check their progress, unless we hear them from him- 
self^ There shall be no discussion with him; and if he 

* Bttchsenmeisteni, FaUmeni, Pfistern, Eseltreibern, Stallkneohten, 

Trabanten Kapp's Nachlese nutd. Ref. Urkunden. iii. 262. 

f Dabs eine Bessenmg and gemeine Reformation geschebe. Ibid. 
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aTOWs his writings, and refuses to retract them, then we will 
all with one accord, electors, princes, estates of the holy em- 
pire, true to the faith of our ancestors, assist your majesty 
to the utmost of our power in the execution of your decrees.* 

Aleander in alarm, and fearing everything from Luther's 
intrepidity and the ignorance of the princes, instantly strained 
every nerve to prevent the reformer's appearance. He went 
from Charles's ministers to the princes most favourably in- 
clined to the pope, and from them to the emperor himself.f 
" It is not lawful," said he, " to question what the sovereign 
pontiff has decreed. There shall be no discussion with 
Luther, you say ; but," continued he, '^ will not the energy of 
this audacious man, the fire of his eyes, the eloquence of his 
language, and the mysterious spirit by which he is animated, 
be sufficient to excite a tumult ?f Already many adore him 
as a saint, and in every place you may see his portrait sur- 
rounded with a glory like that which encircles the heads of 

the blessed If you are resolved to summon him before 

you, at least do not put him under the protection of the public 
faith I"§ These latter words were meant either to intimidate 
Luther, or to prepare the way for his destruction. 

The nuncio found an easy access to the grandees of Spain. 
In Spain, as in Germany, the opposition to the Dominican 
inquisitors was national. The yoke of the inquisition, that 
had been thrown off for a time, had just been replaced on 
their necks by Charles. A numerous party in that penin- 
sula sympathized with Luther ; but it was not thus with the 
grandees, who had discovered on the banks of the Rhine 
what they had hated beyond the Pyrenees. Inflamed with 
the most ardent fanaticism, they were impatient to destroy 
the new heresy. Frederick, duke of Alva, in particular, was 
transported with rage whenever he heard the Beformation 
mentioned.|| He would gladly have waded in the blood of 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xxii. 667. 

f Qaam ob lem sedolo oontettstns est spvd Owsaris administros. 
Pallav.i.ll3. 

t Lingua promptus, ardore ToltnB, et oria spirita ad ooncitandam se- 
ditionem. Ibid. 

§ Hand certe fidem poblicam iUi pnBb6ndaiii...Ibid. 

U Alb» daz yidebator aliquando fiirentibaB modis agitari-Ibid. 362. 
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all these sectarians. Lather was not yet stunmoned to 
appear, but already had his mere name powerfully stirred 
the lords of Christendom assembled at Worms. 

The nian who thus moved all the powers of the earth 
seemed alone undisturbed. The news from Worms was 
alarming. Luther's friends were terrified. '^ There remains 
nothing for us but your good wishes and prayers," wrote 
Melancthon to Spalatin. " Oh I that God would deign to 
purchase at the price of our blood the salvation of the 
christian world!"* But Luther was a stranger to fear; 
shutting himself up in his quiet cell, he there meditated on 
and applied to himself those words in which Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, exclaims: My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. 
For he that is mighty hath done to me great things ; and holy 
is his name. He hath showed strength with his arm ; he 
hath put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them 
of low degree.j;- These are some of the reflections that filled 

Luther's heart: "He that is mighty says Mary. 

What great boldness on the part of a young girl I With a 
single word she brands all the strong with weakness, all the 
mighty with feebleness, .all the wise with folly, all those 
whose name is glorious upon earth with disgrace, and casts 
all strength, all might, all wisdom, and all glory at the feet 
of God4 His arm, continues she, meaning by this the power 
by which he acts of himself, without the aid of any of his 

creatures : mysterious power I which is exerted in secrecy 

and in silence until His designs are accomplished. Destruction 
is at hand, when no one has seen it coming : relief is there, and 
no one had suspected it. He leaves His children in oppression 

and weakness, so that every man says : They are lost I But 

it is then He is strongest ; for where the strength of men 
ends, there begins that of God. Only let faith wait upon him. 

And, on the other hand, God permits his adversaries 

to increase in grandeur and power. He withdraws His 

* Utinam DeuB redimat nostro langaine aalatem Christiani populi. 
Corp. Ref. i. 362. 
t Luke i. 46-55. 
t Magnijicat, L. 0pp. Wittemb. Deatsch. Ausg. iii. 11, &c. 
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rapport, and Boffsrs them to be puffed up with their own.* 
He empties them of His eternal wisdom, and lets them be 
filled with their own, which is but for a day. And while 
they are rising in the brightness of their power, the arm of 
the Lord is taken away, and their work yanishes as a babble 
bursting in the air.** 

It was on the 10th of March, at the yery moment when 
the imperial city of Worms was filled with dread at his name, 
that Luther concluded this explanation of the Magnificat, 

He was not left quiet in his retreat Spalatin, in conformity 
with the elector's orders, sent him a note of the articles 
which he would be required to retract A retractation, after 

his refusal at Augsburg! ''Fear not," wrote he to 

Spalatin, '' that I shall retract a single syllable, since their 
only argument is, that my works are opposed to the rites of 
what they call the Church. If the Emperor Charles summons 
me only that I may retract, I shall reply that I will remain 
here, and it will be the same as if I had gone to Worms and 
returned. But, on the contrary, if the emperor summons 
me that I may be put to death as an enemy of the empire, 
I am ready to comply with his call;f for, with the help of 
Christ, I will never desert the Word on the battle-field. I 
am well aware that these bloodthirsty men will never rest 
until they have taken away my life. Would that it was the 
papists done that would be guilty of my blood I " 



CHAPTER V. 

ISiall Luther have a Safe-condaoi— The Safe-conduct— Will Lather 
come—Holy Thursday at Rome— The Pope and Lather. 

At last the emperor made up his mind. Luther^s appear- 
ance before the diet seemed the only means calculated to 

* £r zieht seine Krafft heraus and iSsst rie yon eigener Erafft sich auf- 
blasen. L. 0pp. (Wittemb.) Deutsch. AoBg. iii. 11, &c. 

1 1^ ad me occidendum deinoepB Tocare Telit offeramme yenturum. 

L. Epp. i. 574. 
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terminate an affair which engaged the attention of all the 
empire. Charles V. resolved to summon him, but without 
granting him a safe-conduct. Here Frederick was again 
compelled to assume the character of a protector. The dan- 
gers by which the reformer was threatened were apparent to 
all. Luther's friends, says CochloBus, feared that he would 
be delivered into the pope's hands, or that the emperor him- 
self would put him to death, as undeserving, on account 
of his heresy, that any faith should be kept with him.* 
On this question there was a long and violent debatef be- 
tween the princes. Struck at last by the extensive agita- 
tion then stirring up the people in every part of Germany, 
and fearing that during Luther's journey some unexpected 
tumult or dangerous commotion might burst forth in favour 
of the reformer,:^ the princes thought the wisest course would 
be to tranquillize the public feelings on this subject ; and not 
only the emperor, but also the Elector of Saxony, Duke 
(jeorge, and the Landgrave of Hesse, through whose terri- 
tories he would have to pass, gave him each a safe-conduct. 

On the 6th of March 1521, Charles V. signed the follow- 
ing summons addressed to Luther : — 

" Charles, by the grace of God Emperor elect of the Romans, 
always August, &c. &c. 

" Honourable, well-beloved, and pious! We and the 
States of the Holy Empire here assembled, having resolved 
to institute an inquiry touching the doctrine and the books 
that thou hast lately published, have issued, for thy coming 
hither, and thy return to a place of security, our safe-con- 
duct and that of the empire, which we send thee herewith. 
Our sincere desire is, that thou shouldst prepare immediately 
for this journey, in order that within the space of the 
twenty-one days fixed by our safe-conduct, thou mayst 
without fail be present before us. Fear neither injustice nor 
violence. We will firmly abide by our aforesaid safe-con- 

* Tanquam perfido hseretioo nulla sit serranda fides. Cochloaas, 
p. 28. 

t Longa consultatio difficilisque disceptatio. Ibid. 

X Cum autem grandis ubique per Germaniam fere totam ezcitata 
est animomm commotio. Ibid. 
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duct, and expect that thoa wilt comply with our summons. 
In so doing, thou wilt obey our earnest wishes. 

'' Given in our imperial city of Worms, this sixth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 1521, and the second of our 
reign. Charles. 

'' By order of my Lord the Emperor, witness my hand, 
Albebt, Cardinal of Mentz, High-cJiancellor. 

" Nicholas Zwtl.** 

The safe-conduct contained in the letter was directed: 
'' To the konour€iblej our welUJbeloved oftid pious Doctor 
Martin Luther, of the order of Auguitines.^ 

It began thus : 

''We, Charles, the fifth of that name, by the grace of 
God Emperor elect of the Romans, always August, King 
of Spain, of the Two Sicilies, of Jerusalem, of Hungary, of 
Dalmatia, of Croatia, &C., Archduke of Austria, Duke of 
Burgundy, Count of Hapsburg, of Flanders, of the Tyrol,** 

&C. &C. 

Then the king of so many states, intimating that he had 
cited before him an Augustine monk named Luther, enjoined 
all princes, lords, magistrates, and others, to respect th« 
safe-conduct which had been given him, under pain of the 
displeasure of the emperor and the empire.* 

Thus did the emperor confer the titles of " well-beloyed^ 
honourable, and pious," on a man whom the head of the 
Church had exconmiunicated. This document had been 
thus drawn up, purposely to remove all distrust from the 
mind of Luther and his friends. Gaspard Sturm was com- 
missioned to bear this message to the reformer, and accom- 
pany him to Worms. The elector, apprehending some out- 
burst of public indignation, wrote on the 12th of March to 
the magistrates of Wittemberg to provide for the security of 
the emperor's ofiicer, and to give him a guard, if it was 
judged necessary. The herald departed. 

Thus were God's designs fulfilled. It was His will tliat 
this light, which he had kindled in the world, shoulcT be set 
upon a hill ; and emperor, kmgs, and princes, immediately 

* LncM Gr»iiMh*8 StamBbiieli, fto. lMfMigQg«bea t. Chr. t. Meoheln. 
p. 12. 
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began to cany out His purpose without knowing it. It 
costs Him little to elevate what is lowliest. A single act 
of His power sufSces to raise the humble native of Mans- 
feldt from an obscure cottage to the palaces in which kings 
were assembled. In His sight there is neither small nor 
great, and, in His good time, Charles and Luther meet. 

But will Luther comply with this citation? His best 
friends were doubtful about it. " Doctor Martin has been 
summoned here," wrote the elector to his brother on the 
25th March ; '^ but I do not know whether he will come. 
I cannot augur any good from it.'' Three weeks later (on 
the 16th of April), this excellent prince, seeing the danger 
increase, wrote again to Duke John: ^^ Orders against 
Luther are placarded on the walls. The cardinal^ and 
bishops. are attacking him very harshly:* God grant that 
all may turn out well ! Would to God that I could procure 
him a favourable hearing 1" 

While these events were taking place at Worms and 
Wittemberg, the Papacy redoubled its attacks. On the 
28th of March (which was the Thursday before Easter), 
Rome re-echoed with a solemn excommunication. It was 
the custom to publish at that season the terrible bull In 
Coena Domini^ which iq a long series of maledictions. On 
that day the approaches to the temple in which the sove- 
reign pontiff was to officiate were early occupied with the 
papal guards, and by a crowd of people that had flocked 
together from all parts of Italy to receive the benediction of 
the holy father. Branches of laurel and myrtle decorated 
the open space in front of the cathedral ; tapers were lighted 
on the balcony of the temple, and there the remonstrance 
was elevated. On a sudden the air re-echoes with the loud 
pealing of bells ; the pope, wearing his pontifical robes, and 
borne in an arm-chair, appears on the balcony ; the people 
kneel down, all heads are uncovered, the colours are 
lowered, the soldiers ground their arms, and a solemn silence 
prevails. A few moments after, the pope slowly stretches 
out his hands, raises them towards heaven, and then as 

* Die GardinUe and Bischofe slnd ihm hart snwieder Seokend. 

p. 865. 
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dowly bends them towards the earth, making the sign of 
the cross. Thrice he repeats this movement. Again the 
noise of bells reverberates through the air, proclaiming far 
and wide the benediction of the pontiff; some priests now 
hastily step forward, each holding a hghted taper in his 
hand ; these they reverse, and after tossing them violently, 
dash them away, as if they were the flames of hell; the 
people are moved and agitated ; and the words of maledic- 
tion are hurled down from the roof of the temple.* 

As soon as Luther was informed of this excommunication, 
he published its tenor, with a few remarks written in that 
cutting style of which he was so great a master. Although 
this publication did not appear till later, we will insert in 
this place a few of its most striking features. We shall 
hear the high-priest of Christendom on the balcony of the 
cathedral, and the Wittemberg monk answering him from 
the farthest part of Germany.f 

There is something characteristic in the contrast of these 
two voices. 

The Pope. — "Leo, bishop" 

Luther. — " Bishop ! yes, as the wolf is a shepherd : for 

the bishop should exhort according to the doctrine of salvation, 
and not vomit forth imprecations and maledictions." 

The Pope. — " Servant of all the servants of God" 

LuTHEB. — " At night, when we are drunk ; but in the 
morning, our name is Leo, lord of all lords." 

The Pope. — " The Roman bishops, our predecessors, have 
been accustomed on this festival to employ the arms of 
righteousness" 

Luther. — "Which, according to your account, are ex- 
communication and anathema ; but according to Saint Paul, 
long-suffering, kindness, and love." (2 Cor. vi. 6, 7.) 

The Pope. — "According to the duties of the apostolic 
office, and to maintain the purity of the christian faith" 

* This ceremony is described in yarionB works ; among others in the 
" Tagebuoh einer Reise durch Deuttehland und Italien. Berlin, 1817, 
lY. 94. The principal features are of earlier date than the 16th centary. 

f For the ball and Luther's oommentary, see Die Bulla vom Abend- 
fretsen, L. 0pp. (L.) xriii. 1. 
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Luther. — ^ That is to say, the temporal possessions of 
the pope." 

The Pope. — ^^ And its unity, which consists in the union 

of the members with Christ, their head, and with his 

vicar" 

Luther. — " For Christ is not sufficient : we must have 
another besides." 

The Pope. — "To preserve the holy communion of believers, 
we follow the ancient custom, and exconmiunicate and curse, 
in the name of Almighty God, the Father" 

Luther. — " Of whom it is said : God sent not his Son into 
the icorld to condemn the world J* (John iii. 17.) 

The Pope. — " The Son, and the Holy Ghost, and according 

to the power of the apostles Peter and Paul and our 

own" 

Luther. — " Our own I says the ravenous wolf, as if the 
power of God was too weak without him," 

The Pope. — " We curse all heretics, — Garasi,* Patarins, 
Poor Men of Ijyons, Amcldists, Speronists, Passageni, 
Wickliffites, Hussites, Fratricelli" 

Luther. — " For they desired to possess the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and required the pope to be sober and preach the 
Wcrd of God." 

The Pope. — " And Martin Luther, recently condemned 
by us for a similar heresy, as well as all his adherents, and 
all those, whomsoever they may be, who show him any 
countenance." 

Luther. — " I thank thee, most gracious pontiff, for con- 
demning me along with all these Christians! It is very 
honourable for me to have my name proclaimed at Rome 
on a day of festival, in so glorious a manner, that it may 
run through the world in conjunction with the names of these 
humble confessors of Jesus Christ." 

The Pope. — " In like manner, we excommunicate and 
curse all pirates and corsairs" 

Luther. — " Who can be a greater corsair and pirate 
than he that robs souls, imprisons them, and puts them to 
death?" 

* This namo has been altered ; read Oazari or Cathari, 
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The Pops. — " Pardcnlady Uiose who navigate our seas"... 

Ltjther. — "Our seas I Saint Peter, our predecessor, 

said: Silver and gold haf>e I none (Acts iii. 6); and 
Jesus Christ said : The kings of the Oentiles exercise lord-- 
ship over them; hut ye shall not he so (Luke xxiL 25). 
But if a waggon filled with hay must give place on the 
road to a drunken man, how much more must Saint Peter 
and Christ himself give way to the pope !" 

The Pope. — " In like manner we excommunicate and 
curse all those who falsify our bulls and our apostolical 
letters** 

Luther. — " But God's letters, the Holy Scriptures, all the 
world may condemn and bum." 

The Pope. — ^" In like manner we excommunicate and 
curse all those who intercept the provisions that are coming 
to the court of Rome" 

Luther. — " He snarls and snaps, like a dog that fears his 
bone will be taken from him.*** 

The Pope. — ^ In like manner we condemn and curse all 
those who withhold any judiciary dues, fruits, tithes, or 
revenues, belonging to the clergy*' 

Luther. — " For Christ has said : If any man tcill sue thee 
<it the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also (Matt v. 40), and tUs is our commentary." 

The Pope. — " Whatever be their station, dignity, order, 
power, or rank; were they even bishops or kings" 

Luther. — " For there shall he false teachers among you, 
who despise dominion and speak evil of dignities, ^9lj% Scrip- 
ture." (Jude 8.) 

. The Pope. — ^^ In like mannw we coudcnm and curse all 
those who, in any mann^ whatsoever, do prejudice to the 
city of Rome, the kingdom of Sicily, the islandiB of Sardinia 
and Corsica, the patrimony of St Peter i|i Tuscany, the 
duchy of Spoleto, the marquisate of Ancona, the Campagna, 
the cities of Ferrara and Benevento, and all other cities or 
countries belonging to the Church of Rome." 

Luther. — ^' Peter I thou poor fisherman ! whence didst 

* Gleich wie ein Hund miis Beines wiUen. L. Ofyp. (L.) xTiii. 12. 
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thou get Rome and all these kingdoms? all hail, Peter! 
king of Sicily I and fishennan at Bethsaida T 

The Pope. — '' We exconmranicate and curse all chancel- 
lors, councillors, parliaments, procurators, governors, officials, 
bishops, and others, who oppose our letters of exhortation, 
invitation, prohibition, mediation, execution." 

Luther. — " For the holy see desires only to live in idle- 
ness, in magnificence, and debauchery ; to command, to in- 
timidate, to deceive, to lie, to dishonour, to seduce, and com- 
mit every kind of wickedness in peace and security 

^^ Lord, arise ! it is not as the papists pretend ; thou 
hast not forsaken us ; thoU hast not turned away thine eyes 
from us I** 

Thus spoke Leo at Rome and Luther at Wittemberg. 

The pontiff having ended these maledictions, the parch- 
ment on which they were written was torn in pieces, and the 
fragments scattered among the people. Lnmediately the 
crowd began to be violently agitated, each one rushing for- 
ward and endeavouring to seize a scrap of this terrible bull. 
These were the holy relics that the Papacy offered to its faith- 
ful adherents on the eve of the great day of grace and expia- 
tion. The multitude soon dispersed, and the neighbourhood 
of the cathedral became deserted and silent as before. Let 
us now return to Wittemberg. 



CHAPTER VL 

Luther's Conrage^Bugenha^n at Wittemberg—Perseoatioiis in Pomo- 
rania— Melancthon desires to accompany Luther— Amsdorff, Schurff, 
and Suaven— Hiitten to Charles V. 

It was now the 24th of March. At last the imperial herald 
had passed the gate of the city in which Luther resided. 
Gaspard Sturm waited upon the doctor, and delivered the 
citation from Charles V. Wliat a serious and solemn mo- 
ment for the reformer I All his friends were in consternation. 
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No prince, without excepting Frederick the Wise, had de- 
claied for him. The knights, it is trae, had given utterance 
to their threats; but them the powerful Charles despised. 
Luther, however, was not discomposed. '' The papists," 
said he, on seeing the anguish of his friends, '' do not desire 
my coming to Worms, but my condemnation and my death.* 
It matters not ! Pray, not for me, but for the Word of Grod. 
Before my blood has grown cold, thousands of men in the 
whole world will have become responsible for having shed 
it I The most holy adversary of Christ, the father, the mas- 
ter, the generalissimo of murderers, insists on its being shed. 
So be it! Let God's will be done! Christ will give me his 
Spirit to overcome these ministers of error. I despise them 
during my life ; I shall triumph over them by my death.-}- 
They are busy at Worms about compelling me to retract ; 
and this shall be my retractation : I said formerly that the 
pope was Christ's vicar; now I assert that he is our Lord's 
adversary, and the devil's apostle." And when he was ap- 
prized that all the pulpits of the Franciscans and Dominicans 
resounded with imprecations and maledictions against him : 
" Oh! what deep joy do I feel!" exclaimed he.} He knew 
that he had done God's will, and that God was with him ; 
why then should he not set out with courage ? Such purity 
of intention, such liberty of conscience, is a hidden but in- 
calculable support, that never fails the servant of God, and 
renders him more invulnerable than if protected by coats of 
mail and armed hosts. 

At this time there arrived at Wittemberg a man who, like 
Melancthon, was destined to be Luther's friend all his Ukj 
and to comfort him at the moment of his dcparture.§ This 
was a priest named Bugenhagen, thirty-six years of age, 
who had fled from the severities which the Bishop of Camin 
and Prince Bogislas of Pomerania exercised on the friends of 

* Damnfttmn et perditum. L. Epp. i. 556. 

f Ut hos Satanae ministros et contemnam yiyens et Tincam moriens. 
Ibid. 579. 

t Quod mire qnam gandeam. Ibid. 567. 

§ Venit Wittembergam panlo ante iter Lntheri ad comitia Wormatia» 
indicta. Melch. Adami Vita Bugenhagii, p. 314. 
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the Gospel, whether ecclesiastics, citizens, or men of letters.* 
Sprung from a senatorial family, and bom at Wollin in Po^ 
merania (whence he is commonly called Pomeranus), Bugen- 
hagen had been teaching at Treptow from the age of twenty 
years. The young eagerly crowded around him ; the nobles 
and the learned emulated each other in courting his society. 
He diligently studied the Holy Scriptures, praying God to 
enlighten him.f One day towards the end of December 1520, 
Luther's book on the Captivity of Babylon was put into his 
hands as he sat at supper with several of his friends. ^' Since 
the death of Christ," said he, after running his eye over the 
pages, ** many heretics have infested the Church ; but never 
yet has there existed such a pest as the author of this work." 
Haying taken the book home and perused it two or three 
times, all his opinions were changed ; truths quite new to 
him presented themselves to his mind; and on returning 
some days after to his colleagues, he said, ^' The whole world 
has fallen into the thickest darkness. . This man alone sees 
the light." J Several priests, a deacon, and the abbot him- 
self, received the pure doctrine of salvation, and in a short 
time, by the power of their preaching, they led their hearers 
(says an historian) back from human superstitions to the 
sole and effectual merits of Jesus Christ.§ Upon this a 
persecution broke out. Already the prisons re-echoed with 
the groans of many individuals. Bugenhagen fled from his 
enemies and arrived at Wittemberg. '^ He is suffering for 
love to thei^ Gospel," wrote Melancthon to the elector's chap- 
lain, " Whither could he fly, but to our &<rv\ov (asylum), 
and to the protection of our prince?" || 

But no one welcomed Bugenhagen with greater joy than 
Luther. It was agreed between them, that immediately 
after the departure of the reformer, Bugenhagen should begin 

* Sacerdotes, cives et Bcholasticos in Yinoula conjecit. Mel. Adami Vita 
Bo^nhagii, p. 313. 

t Precesque adjunzit, quibas diyinitns se regi ac doceri petiyit. Ibid, 
p. 312. 

t In GmmexiiB tenebris yersatar : hie yir nnus et solus Yonim yidet. 
Ibid. p. 313. 

§ A superstitionibiui ad nnicaiii Christi meritom tradneera. Ibid. 

ti Corp. Ref. i. 361. 

VOL. n. K 
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to fecture (m the Psahni . It was thus DiTUie ProTideiice 
led this able man to supply in some measaxe the place ef 
him whom Wittemberg was about to lose. A year later, 
Bug^hagen was placed at the iKad of the Church in this 
city, over which he presided thirty-six years. Luther styled 
him in an especial manner The Fastor. 

Lather was about to depart His friends, in alarm, thought 
that if Grod did not interpose ina miraculous manner, he was 
going to certain death. Melancthon, £eur remoyed from his 
native town, was attached to Luther with all the affection of 
a susceptible heart ^ Luther," said he, ^ supplies the place 
of all my friends ; he is greater and more admirable for me 
than I can dare express. You know how Akibiades admired 
Boerates ;* but I admire Luther after another and a christian 
fkshion.'' He then added these beautiful and sublime words : 
^ As often as I contemplate Luther, I find him constantly 
greater than himself."-!- Mehmcthon desired to accompany 
Luther in his dangers ; but their common friends, and no 
doubt the doctor himself, oj^sed his wishes. Ought not 
Philip to fill his friend's place ? and if the latter neyer re- 
turned, who then would there be to direct the work of the 
Reformation ? '' Would to God," said Melancthon, resigned, 
yet disappointed, " that he had allowed me to go with him."| 

The impetuous Amsd(»rff immediately declared that he 
would accompany the doctor. His strong mind found plea- 
sure in confronting danger. His boldness permitted him to 
appear fearlessly before an assembly of kings. Thq elector had 
inyited to Wittemberg, as professor of jurisprudence, Jerome 
Schurff, son of a physician at St Gall, a celebrated man, of 
gentle manners, and who was very intimate with Luther. 
'^ He has not yet been able to make up his mind," said Luther, 
'' to pronounce sentence of death on a single malefiBu;tor."§ 
This timid man, however, desired to assist the doctor by his 

* Alcibiades was convinced that the society of Socrates was a support 
the gods had jpyen him for his instniotioa and saonntj. Plutarch— Al- 
cibiades. 

t Quern quotles eontonplor, se ipeo fnbiiide msjorem judioo. Corp. 
lief. L 264. 

X Utioam Ueuisset mihi una proidid. Ibid. 365. 

SL. 0pp. (W.)xzii. 2067. 1811^. 
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advice in this periions journey. A yoang Danish student, 
Peter Suaveu, who resided with Melancthon, and who after- 
wards became celebrated by his eyangelical labours in Pome- 
rania and Denmark, likewise declared that he would accom- 
pany his master. The youth of the schools were also to have 
their representative at the side id the champion of truth. 

Germany was moved at the sight of the perils that me- 
naced the representative of her people. She found a suitable 
voice to give utterance to her fears. Uhrich of Hutten shud- 
dered at the thought of the blow about to be inflicted on his 
country. On the 1st of April, he wrote to Charles Y. him- 
adf : " Most excellent emperor," said he, ** you are on the 
point of destroying us, and yourself with us. What is pro- 
posed to be done in this afflEur of Luther's, except to ruin our 
liberty, and to crush your power i In the whole extent of 
the empire there is not a single upright man that does not 
feel the deepest interest in this matter.* The priests alone 
set themselves against Luther, because he has opposed their 
enormous power, their scandalous luxury, and their depraved 
lives ; and because he has pleaded, in behalf of Christ's doc- 
trine, for the liberty of our country, and for purity of morals. 

'' emperor ! discard from your presence these Roman 
ambassadors, bishops, and cardinals, who desire to prevent 
all reformation. Did you not ob»»rve the sorrow of the 
people as they saw you arrive on the banks of the lUiine, 

surrounded by these red-hatted gentry and by a band of 

priests, instead of a troop of valiant warriors? 

" Do not surrender your sovereign majesty to those who 
desire to trample it under foot I Have pity on us ! Do not 
drag yourself and the whole nation into one common destruc- 
tion. Lead us into the midst of the greatest dangers, under 
the weapons of your soldiers, to the cannon's mouth ;f let 
all nations conspire against us ; let every army assail us, so 
that we can show our valour in the Ught of day, rather than 
that we should be thus vanquished and enslaved obscurely 
and stealthily, like women, without arms and unresisting 

* Neqoe enim qoua lata wt Germania, ulli boni loni, &o. L. 0pp. 
Lai. iL 182, verso. 

t Duo nos in manifegtom potios perioolom, doc ia fenrom, duo ia ignef. 
Ibid. 183. 
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Alas! we had hoped that you would deliver us from the 
Roman yoke, and overthrow the tyranny of the pontiff. Grod 
grant that the future may be better than these beginnings ! 

'^ All Germany falls prostrate at your feet ;* with tears 
we entreat and implore your help, your compassion, your 
faithfulness ; and by the holy memory of those Germans who, 
when all the world owned the Roman sway, did not bow their 
heads before that haughty city, we conjure you to save us, 
to restore us to ourselves, to deliver us from bondage, and 
take revenge upon our tyrants I " 

Thus, by the mouth of this knight, spoke the German na- 
tion to Charles Y. Hie emperor paid no attention to this 
epistle, and probably cast it disdainfully to one of his secre- 
taries. He was a Fleming, and not a German. His per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and not the liberty and glory of the 
empire, was the object of all his desfres. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Departure for the Diet of Worms— Luther's FareweU— His Condemna- 
tion is posted up— Cavalcade near Erfurth— Meeting between Jonas 
and Luther— Luther in his former Convent — Luther preaches at Er- 
furth — Incident— Faith and Works— Concourse of People and Luther's 
Courage— Luther's Letter to Spal&tin— Stay at Frankfort— Fears at 
Worms— Plan of the Imperialists — Luther's Firmness. 

It was now the 2d of April, and Luther had to take leave of 
his friends'. After apprizing Lange, by a note, that he would 
spend the Thursday or Friday following at Erfurth,f he bade 
farewell to his colleagues. Turning to Melancthon, he said 
with an agitated voice, " My dear brother, if I do not return, 
and my enemies put me to death, continue to teach, and stand 
fast in the truth. Labour m my stead, since I shaU no longer 
be able to labour for myself. If you survive, my death will 
be of little consequence.** Then, committing his soul to the 

* Omnem nunc Germaniam quasi ad genua provolutam tibL L. 0pp. 
Lai. u. 184. 
t L. £pp.i. 580. 
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hands of Him who is faithful, Lather got into the car and 
quitted Wittemberg. The town-council had provided him 
with a modest conveyance, covered with an awning, which 
the travellers could set up or remove at pleasure. The im- 
perial herald, wearing his robe of office, and carrying the 
imperial eagle, rode on horseback in front, attended by his 
servant. Next came Luther, Schurfi^ Amsdorfi^ and Suaven, 
in the car. The friends of the Gospel and the citizens of 
Wittemberg were deeply agitated, — ^and, invoking God's aid, 
burst into tears. Thus Luther began his journey. 

He soon discovered that gloomy presentiments filled the 
hearts of all he met. At Leipzic no respect was shown him, 
and the magistrates merely presented him with the custom- 
ary cup of wine. At Naumburg he met a priest, probably 
J. Langer, a man of stem zeal, who carefully preserved in 
his study a portrait of the famous Jerome Savonarola (who 
was burnt at Florence in 1498 by order of Pope Alexander 
VI.), as a martyr to freedom and morality, as well as a con- 
fessor of the evangelical truth. Having taken down the 
portrait of the Italian martyr, the priest approached Luther, 
and held it out to him in silence. The latter understood 
what this mute representation was intended to announce, 
but his intrepid soul remained firm. " It is Satan," said he, 
" that would prevent, by these terrors, the confession of the 
truth in the assembly of princes, for he foresees the blow it 
would inflict upon his kingdom."* " Stand firm in the 
truth thou hast proclaimed," said the priest solemnly, ^' and 
(jod will as firmly stand by thee I"f 

After passing the night at Naumburg, where he had been 
hospitably entertained by the burgomaster, Luther arrived 
the next evening at Weimar. He had hardly been a minute 
in the town, when he heard loud cries in every direction : it 
was the publication of his condemnation. " Look there I" 
said the herald. He turned his eyes, and with astonishment 
saw the imperial messengers going from street to street, 
everywhere posting up the emperor's edict commanding his 

* Terrorem hone a Sathana dbi dixit afferi M. Adami, p. 117. 

t Er wolle bey der erkandten Wahrheyt mit breytem Fass aushalten 
liatbennt Hittoiieii, p. 23. We qaote the first edition of 1566. 
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writings to be deposited mth the magistrates. Lutber 
doubted not that this nnseasonable display of severity was 
intended to frighten him from undertaking the journey, so 
that he might be condemned as having refused to appear. 
"Well, doctor I will you proceed?*' asked the imperial 
herald in alarm. " Yes f* replied Luther ; " although in- 
terdicted in every city, I shall go <m ! I rely upon the em- 
peror's safe-conduct." 

At Weimar, Luther had an audience with Duke John, 
brother to the Elector of Saxony, who resided there. The 
prince invited him to preach, and the reformer consented. 
Words of life flowed from the doctor's a^tated heart. A 
Franciscan monk, who heard him, by name John YoTt, the 
friend of Frederick Myconius, was then converted to the 
evangelical doctrine. He left his convent two years after, 
and somewhat later became profirasor of theology at Wit- 
temberg. The duke furnished Luther with the money ne- 
cessary for his journey. 

From Weimar the reformer proceeded to Erfurth. This 
was the city of his youth. Here he hoped to meet his friend 
Lange, if, as he had written to him, he might enter the city 
without danger.* When about three or four leagues from 
the city, near the village of Nora, he perceived a troop of 
horsemen approaching in the distance. Were they friends 
or enemies ? In a short time Crotus, rector of the university, 
Eobanus Hesse, the friend of Melancthon, and whom Luther 
styled the prince of poets, Euricius Cordus, John Draco, 
and others, to the number of forty, all members of the 
senate, the university, or of the burghers, greeted him with 
acclamations. A multitude of the inhabitants of Erfurth 
thronged the road, and gave utterance to their joy. All 
were eager to see the man who had dared to declare war 
against the pope. 

A man about twenty-eight years old, by name Justus 
Jonas, had outstripped the cavalcadcf Jonas, after study- 

* Nisi pericalam sit Erfordiam ingredi. L. Epp. i. 580. 
t Ho8 inter, qtd noB pnB?«M»t, ftat Joiim, 
Illedecuf noetri, prinMivM fima (%ori. 

Eob. H«Md Ele^ia Seoanda. 
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ing the law at Erfiicth, had been a|>pomted rector of that 
tmiyeraity in 1519. Receiymg the light of the Oospel, 
which was shining forth in every direction^ he had oiter- 
tained the desire of becoming a theobgian. ^ I think," 
wrote Erasmus to him, '' that GUkI has elected jon as an 
instrument to make known the glory of his son Jesus." * 
All his thoughts were turned towards Wittemberg and 
Luther. Some years before, when he was as yet a law- 
student, Jonas, who was a man of active and enterprising 
spirit, had set out on foot in company with a few finends, 
and had crossed forests infested with robbers, and cities 
devastated by the plague, in order to visit Erasmus, who 
was then at Brussels. Shall he now hesitate to confront 
other dangers by accompanying the reformer to Worms ? 
He earnestly begged the favour to be granted him, and 
Luther consented. Thus met these two doctors, who were 
to labour together all their lives in the task of renovating 
the Church. Divine Providence gathered round Luther mei^ 
who were destined to be the light of Germany : Melancthon, 
Amsdorfi^ Bugenhagen, and Jonas. On his return from 
Worms, Jonas was elected provost of the Church of Witp- 
temberg, and doctor of divinity. " Jonas," said Luther, 
*' is a man whose life is worth purchasing at a large 
price, in order to retain him on earth."f No preacher ever 
surpassed him in his power of captivating his hearers. — 
<^ Pomeranus is a critic," said Mielancthon ; '^ I am a dialec* 
tidan, Jonas is an orator^ Words flow from his lips with 
admirable beauty, and his eloqu^Mse is full of energy. But 
Luther surpasses us alL" f It appears that about this time 
a friend of Luther's childhood, and also one of his brothers, 
increased the number of his escort. 

The deputation from Erfurth had turned their horses' 
heads. Luther's carriage entered within the walls of the 

* Yelat orguiiim quoddam electom ad iUastnukdam filii sni Jesu 
gloriam. Etasm. Epp. t. 27. 

t Vir est fnem •portait mnlto pretio eniptniii et Mryatom in terra. 
Weismann, L 1436. 

t Pomerannt est grammationB, ego sum dialectieiii» Jonas est orator 

Lnthemt vero nobii omnibus anteoeDit. Kn^pp Nanat. do J. 

Jona,p.^l. 
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dtj, surronnded by horsemen and pedestrians. At the gate, 
in the public places, in the streets where the poor monk had 
so often begged his bread, the crowd of spectators was im- 
mense. Luther alighted at the convent of the Augustines, 
where the Gospel had first given consolation to his heart 
Lange joyfully received him; Usingen, and some of the elder 
fathers, showed him much coldness. There was a great de- 
sire to hear him preach ; the pulpit had been forbidden him, 
but the herald, sharing the enthusiasm of those about him^ 
gave his consent 

On the Sunday after Easter the church of the Augustines 
of Erfurth was filled to overflowmg. This friar, who had 
been accustomed in former times to unclose the doors and 
sweep out the church, went up into the pulpit, and opening the 
Bible, read these words : — Peace be unto you. And when he had 
so said^ he showed unto them his hands and his side (John xx. 
19, 20). " Philosophers, doctors, and writers," said he, " have 
endeavoured to teach men the way to obtain everlasting Ufe, 
and they have not succeeded, I will now tell it to you." 

This has been the great question in every age ; accord- 
ingly Luther's hearers redoubled their attention. 

" There are two kinds of works," continued the reformer : 
" works not of ourselves, and these are good ; our own works; 
and they are of little worth. One man builds a church ; 
another goes on a pilgrimage to St. Jago of Compostella or 
St. Peter's; a third fasts, prays, takes the cowl, and goes 
barefoot ; another does something else. All these works are 
nothingness and will come to nought ; for our own works 
have no virtue in them. But I am now going to tell you 
what is the true work. God has raised one man from the 
dead, the Lord Jesus Christ, that He might destroy death, 
extirpate sin, and shut the gates of helL This is tiie work 
of salvation. The devil thought he had the Lord in his power, 
when he saw Him hanging between two thieves, sufiiering 
the most disgraceful martyrdom, accursed of God and of 

men But the Godhead displayed its power, and destroyed 

death, sin, and hell 



'< Christ has vanquished I this is the joyful news ! and 
we are saved by his work, and not by our own. The pope 
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days differently : but I aiBnii that the holy mother of God 
herself was saved, neither by her virginity, -nor by her 
maternity, nor by her purity, nor by her works, but solely 
by the instrumentality of faith and tiie works of Gk)d." 

While Luther was speaking, a sudden noise waa heard ; 
one of the galleries cracked, and it was feared that it would 
break down under the pressure of the crowd. This incident 
occasioned a great disturbance in the congregation. Some ran 
out from their places ; others stood motionless through fright. 
The preacher stopped a moment, and then stretching out his 
hand, exclaimed with a loud voice: " Fear nothing! there 
is no danger : it is thus the devil seeks to hinder me from 
proclaiming the Gospel, but he will not succeed."* At 
these words, those who were flying halted in astonishment 
and surprise ; the assembly again became calm, and Luther, 
undisturbed by these efforts of the devil, continued thus: 
" You say a great deal about faith (you may perhaps reply 
to me) : show us how we may obtain it. Well, I will teach 
you. Our Lord Jesus Christ said : Peace he unto you ! behold 
my hands, that is to say. Behold, n^anl it is I, I alone, 
who have taken away thy sin, and ransomed thee ; and now 
thou hast peace, saith the Lord. 

" I have not eaten of the fruit of the forbidden tree," re- 
sumed Luther, " nor have you ; bat we have all partaken 
of the sin that Adam has transmitted to us, and have gone 
astray. In like manner, I have not suffered on the cross, 
neither have you ; but Christ has suffered for us ; we are 

justified by God's work, and not by our own I am (saith 

the Lord) thy righteousness and thy redemption. 

'' Let us believe in the Gospel and in the epistles of St. 
Paul, and not in the letters and decretals of the popes." 

After proclaiming faith as the cause of the sinner's justifi- 
cation, Luther proclaims works as the consequence and 
manifestation of salvation. 

" Since God has saved us," continues he, ^ let us so order 

our works that they may be acceptable to him. Art thou 

rich? let thy goods administer to the necessities of the 

poor! Art thou poor? let thy services be acceptable to the 

* Agnoflco inndias, hostis aoerbe, tnas. Hessi Eleg. iii. 

k2 
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ridi! If thy labour is useftil to thyself alone, the eerrice 
that thou pretendest to render unto (Jod is a lie/'* 

In the whole of this sermon there is not a word afoont 
himself; not a single allusion to the circumstances in which 
he is placed : nothing about Worms, or Charles, or the 
nuncios ; he preaches Christ, and Christ only. At this mo- 
ment, when die eyes of all ihe world are upon him, he has 
no thought of himself: this stamps him as a true servant of 
God. 

Luther departed from Erfurth, and passed through Gotha, 
where he preached another sermon. Myconius adds, that as 
the people were leaving the church, the devil threw down from 
the pediment some stones that had not moved for two hundred 
years. The doctor slept at the convent of the Benedictines 
at Reinhardsbrunn, and from thence proceeded to Eisenach, 
wiiere he felt indisposed. Amsdorff, Jonas, Schurff, and 
all his friends were alarmed. He was bled; they tended him 
with the most affectionate anxiety, and John Oswald, the 
tchtdtheiss of the town, brought him a cordial Luther having 
drunk a portion fell asleep, and, reinvigorated by this repose, 
he was enabled to continue his journey on the following 
morning. 

His progress resembled that of a victorious general The 
people gazed with emotion on this daring man, who was 
going to lay his head at the feet of the emperor and the em- 
pire.f An immense crowd flocked eagerly around him.| 
^ Ah r said some, '' there are so many bishops and cardinals 

at Worms I They will bum you, and reduce your body to 

ashes, as they did with John Huss." But nothing frightened 
the monk. '^ Though they should kindle a fire,** said he, 
" all the way from Worms to Wittemberg, the flames of which 
reached to heaven, I would walk through it in the name of 
the Lord, — I would appear before them, — ^I would enter the 
jaws of this Behemoth, and break his teeth, confessing the 
Lord Jesus Christ.''§ 

• L. 0pp. (L.) xii. 485. 

t Quocnnqiie iter faciebant, freqHeni erst watmnma hominam, yidendi 
Lntheri studio. CochlcBiis, p. 29. 
t Iter facienti oecorrebiu^ popnlL Pallav. Hist. C. Tr. i. 114. 
§ Ein Feaer dag bis aii den Himmei r«ichte Keil, L 08. 
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Que day, just mb lie 'had entered an inn, and the crowd was 
pressing aroniML him ^ ntual, an ofiScer advanced and said: 
^' Are yon the man that has undertaken to reform the 
papacy ? How can you hope to sncoeed ?" — " Yes," repUed 
Luther, " I am the man. I trust in Grod Ahnighty, whose 
Word and commandment I have hefore me." The officer 
was touched, and looking at him with a milder air, said: 
'' My dear friend, what you say is a great matter. I am the 
servant of Charles, but your Master is greater than mine. 
He will aid and {Mreserve you."* Such was the impression 
I»oduced by Luther. Even his enemies were struck at the 
sight of the multitudes that thronged around him; but 
they depicted his journey in far diflTerent colours.f The doc- 
tor arrived at Frank£;Mrt on Sunday the 14th of April. 

Already the news of Luther's journey had reached Worms. 
The friends of the pope had thought that he would not obey 
tlie emperor's simimons. Albert, cardinal-aichbishop of 
Mentz, would have given any thing to stop hkn on the road. 
New intrigues were put in motion to attain this result 

As soon as Luther arrived in Frankfort, he took some re- 
pose, and afterwards gave intelligence of his approach to 
Spalatin, who was then at Worms with the elector. This 
was the only letter he wrote during his journey. '' I am 
coming," said he, '^ although Satan endeavoured to stop me 
on the road by sickness. Smce I left Eisenach I have been 
in a feeble state, and am still as I never was before. I learn 
that Charles has published an edict to M^ten me. But 
Christ lives, and I shall enter Worms in despite of all the 
gates of hell, and of the powers of the air.| Have the 
goodness, therefore, to prepare a lodging for me." 

* Nun habt Ihr einen grOstern Hemi, dexm loh. IMd. 99. 

-f* In diversoriis multa propinatiOy heta compotatio, nmsioeB qnoqiw 
gaudia : adeo ut Lutherus ipse alicabi sonora testadine ludens osmium 
in se ociilos converteret, yelut Orpheus qnidam, sed rasus adhuo et cncnl- 
latus, eoque mirabilior. Cochloeos, p. 29. In the taverns there was 
good cheer, joyous potations, and even the charms of mudo : so that 
Luther, playing npon the harp, drew all eyes upon himself, like a Tery 
Orpheus, and the more wonderful as he was shorn and wore a cowL 

t Intrabimns Wormatiam, inntis omnibus portis iniend el potentati- 
biis aeris. L. 0pp. L 987. 
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The next day Lather went to Tisit the school of the 
learned William Nesse, a celebrated geographer of that period. 
" Apply to the study of the Bible, and to the inrestigation 
of troth," said he to the pupils. And then, puttmg his right 
hand on one of the children, and his left upon another, he 
pronounced a benediction on the whole school 

If Luther blessed the young, he was also the hope of the 
aged. Catherine of Holzhausen, a widow far advanced in 
years, and who serred God, approached him and said : ^^ My 
parents told me that God would raise up a man who should 
oppose the papal vanities and preserve His Word. I hope 
thou art that man, and I pray for the grace and Holy Spirit 
of God upon thy work."* 

These were far from being the general sentiments in 
Frankfort John CochloBus, dean of the church of Our 
Lady, was one of the most devoted partisans of the papacy. 
He could not repress his apprehensions when he saw Luther 
pass through Frankfort on his road to Worms. He thought 
that the Church had need of devoted champions. It is troe 
no one had summoned him ; but that mattered not Luther 
had scarcely quitted the city, when Cochloeus followed him, 
ready (said he) to sacrifice his liffe in defence of the honour 
of the Church.f 

The alarm was universal in the camp of the pope^s Mends. 
The heresiarch was arriving; every day and every hour 
brought him nearer to Worms. If he entered, all might 
perhaps be lost Archbishop Albert, the confessor Glapio, 
and the politicians who surrounded die emperor, were con- 
founded. How could they hinder this monk from coming ? 
To carry him off by force was impossible, for he had Charles's 
safe-conduct. Stratagem alone could stop him. These artful 
men immediately conceived the following plan. The em- 
peror's confessor and his head chamberlain, Paul of Armsdorff, 
hastily quitted Worms.J They directed their course towards 

* Ich hoffe dass du der VerheiBsene Cypr. Hilar. Ev. p. 608. 

i* Lnthemm iliac transenntem sabeeqniitiiSy nt pro honore Ecclesia 

Titam suam exponeret. CochloBos, p. 86. ThiB is the writer whom 

we quote so frequently. 

t Dass der Keyser seinen Beiehtrater nnd Ihrer Majest. Ober-Kam- 
merling, zu Sickingen schickt h. 0pp. Zfii. 587. 
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the castle d Ebembnrg, about ten leagues from the city, the 
residence of Francis of Sickingen, — that knight who had 
offered an asylum to Luther. Bucer, a youthfiil Dominican, 
chaplain to the elector-palatine, and converted to the evan- 
gelical doctrine by the disputation at Heidelberg * had taken 
refuge in this " resting-place of the righteous." The knight, 
who did not understand much about religious matters, was 
easily deceived, and the character of the palatine chaplain 
facilitated the confessor's designs. In fact, Bucer was a man 
of pacific character. Making a distinction between funda- 
mental and secondary points, he thought that the latter 
might be given up for the sake of unity and peace.f 

The chamberlain and Charles's confessor began their 
attack. GHiey gave Sickmgen and Bucer to understand, 
that Luther was lost if he entered Worms. They declared 
that the emperor was ready to send a few learned men 
to Ebemburg to confer with the doctor. " Both parties," 
said they to the knight, " will place themselves under your 
protection." " We agree with Luther on all essential points," 
said they to Bucer ; " it is now a question of merely se- 
condary matters, and you shall mediate between us." The 
knight and the doctor were staggered. The confessor and 
the chamberlain continued : " Luther's invitation must pro- 
ceed from you," said they to Sickingen, " and Bucer shall 
carry it to him." J Everything was arranged according to 
their vnshes. Only let the too credulous Luther go to Ebem- 
burg, his safe-conduct will soon have expired, and then who 
shall defend him? 

Luther had arrived at Oppenheim. His safe-conduct was 
available for only three days more. He saw a troop of 
horsemen approaching him, and at their head soon recognised 
Bucer, with whom he had held such intimate conversa- 
tions at Heidelberg. § " These cavaliers belong to Francis 
of Sickingen," said Bucer, after the first interchange of 

•See Vol. I. p. 330. 

t Condooefaciebat r» mwy*M7a a probabilibns distinguere, at scirent 

qusB retinenda M. Adami Vita Buceri, p. 228. 

t Dass er lollte den Luther za sich fodem. L. 0pp. ztu. 587. 
§ Da kam Bncer za, mit etlichen Rentem. Ibid. 
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friendflhip ; " be has sent me to conduct yon to his castle.* 
The emperor's confessor desires to have an interriew with 
yon. His influence over Charles is unlimited ; everything 
may yet be arranged. But beware of Aleanderl'' Jonas, 
Schurf!^ and Amsdorff knew not what to think. Bucer was 
pressing ; but Luther felt no hesitation. '^ I shall continue 
my journey/' replied he to Bucer ; " and if the emperor's 
confessor has anything to say to me, be will find me at 
Worms. I go whither I am summoned.** 

In the mean while, Spalatin himself began to be. anxious 
and to fear. Surrounded at Worms by the enemies of the 
Reformation, he heard it said that the safe-conduct of a 
heretic ought not to be respected. He grew alarmed ibr his 
friend. At the moment when the latter was ai^roaching 
the city, a messenger appeared before him, with this advice 
from tlie chaplain: '' Do not enter Worms 1" And this 
from his best friend — ^the elector's confidant— from Spa- 
latin himself I But Luther, undismayed, turned his eyes 

on the messenger, and replied : '^ Go and tell your master, 
that even should tiiere be as many devils in Worms as tiles on 
the house-tops, still I would enter it T t Never, perhaps, has 
Luther been so sublime I The messenger returned to Worms 
with this astounding answer. '^ I was then undaunted," said 
Luther, a few days before his death ; '' I feared nothing. 
God can indeed render a man intrepid at any time ; but I 
know not whether I should now have so much liberty and 
joy." — " When our cause is good," adds his disciple Mathe- 
sius, '' the heart expands, and gives courage and energy to 
evangelists as well as to soldiers." | 

* TJnd woUte mir Uberreden za Sickingen gen EbernbHrg sa kommea. 
L. 0pp. rrii. 587. 

t Wenn bo yiel Teufiel sa WooroM ^iren, ab ZiflKel auf dsn DHohera 
noch woUt Jch hinem. Ibid. 

:*: So wachst das Hen im Leibe.... Math. p. 24. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Entry into Wonn8—Death>Song— Charles's Conneil— Capito and tho 
Temporizers— Luther's numerous Visiters— Gtation — HUtten to Luther 
—Luther prooeeds to the Diet— Saying of Freundsbeig— Imposing 
Assembly— The Chaneellor's Speech— Luther's Reply— His Diseretion 
— Saying of Charles Y.— Alarm— Triumph— Luther's Firmness — ^Vio- 
lence of the Spaniards— Advice — Luther's Struggles and Prayer — 
Strength of the Reformation— His Vow to the Scriptures— The Court 
of the Diet— Luther's Speech— Three Classes of Writings— He requires 
Proof of his Errors— Serious Warnings— He repeats his Speech in 
Latin— Here I stand ; I can say no more— The Weakness of God 
stronger than Man— A new Attempt— Victory. 

At length, on the morning of the 16th of April, Luther dis- 
covered the walls of the ancient city. All were expecting 
him. One ahsorhing thought prevailed in Worms. Some 
young nobles, Bernard of Hirschfeldt, Albert of Lindenau, 
with six knights and other gentlemen in the train of the 
princes, to the number of a hundred (if we may believe Fal- 
lavicini), unable to restrain their impatience, rode <mt on 
horseback to meet him, and surrounded him, to form an es- 
cort at the moment of his entrance. He drew near. Before 
him pranced the imperial herald, in fiiU costume. Luther 
came next in his modest car. Jonas followed him on horse- 
back, and the cavaliers were on both sides of him. A great 
crowd was waiting for him at the gates. It was near mid- 
day when he passed those walls, from which so many penkms 
had predicted he would never come forth alive. Every one 
was at table ; but as soon as the watchman on the tower of 
the cathedral sounded his trumpet, all ran into the streets 
to see the monk. Luther was now in Worms. 

Two thousand persons accompanied him through the 
streets of the city. The citizens eagerly pressed forward to 
see him : every moment the crowd was increasing. It was 
much greater than at the public entry of the emperor. On 
a sudden, says an historian, a man dressed in a singular 
costume, and bearing a large cross, such as is employed in 
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funeral processionB, made way through the crowd, adyanced 
towards Luther, and then with a loud voice, and in that 
plaintive, measured tone in which mass is said for the 
repose of the soul, he sang these words, as if he were utter- 
ing them from the abode of the dead : — 

Adyenisti, O dedderabilis ! 
Qnem ezpectabamus in tenebris !* 

Thus a requiem was Luther's welcome to Worms. It was 
the court-fool of one of the dukes of Bavaria, who, if the 
story be true, gave Luther one of those warnings, replete at 
once with sagacity and irony, of which so many examples 
have been recorded of these personages. But the shouts of 
the multitude soon drowned the Be Profundis of the cross- 
bearer. The procession made its way with difficulty through 
the crowd. At last, the herald of the empire stopped before 
the hotel of the knights of Rhodes. There resided the two 
councillors of the elector, Frederick of Thun and Philip of 
Feilitsch, as well as the marshal of the empire, Ulrich of 
Pappenheim. Luther alighted from his car, and said as he 
touched the ground : " Grod will be my defence." f — " I en- 
tered Worms in a covered waggon, and in my monk's gown," 
said he at a later period. ^' All the people came out into 
the streets to get a sight of Friar Martin." f 

The news of his arrival filled both the Elector of Saxony 
and Aleander with alarm. The young and gracefrd Arch- 
bishop Albert, who kept a middle position between the two 
parties, was confounded at such boldness. '' If I had pos- 
sessed no more courage than he," said Luther, '^ it is true 
they would never have seen me at Worms." 

Charles V. immediately summoned his council. The em- 
peror's privy-councillors hastily repaired to the palace, for the 
alarm had reached them also. " Luther is come," said Charles ; 
" what must we do ?" 

Modo, bishop of Palermo, and chancellor of Flanders, 
replied, if we may credit the testimony of Luther himself : 
" We have long consulted on this matter. Let your imperial 

* At last thoa*rt come, long looked-for one, whom we have waited for 
in the darkness of the grave. M. Adami Yita Lntheri, p. 1 1 8. 
t DwM Btabit pro me. PallaT. L 1 14. j: L. 0pp. zTii. 587. 
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migesty get rid of this man at once. Did not Sigismimd 
cause John Hnss to be burnt? We are not bound either 
to give or to observe the safe-conduct of a heretic."* — 
"No!" said Charles, "we must keep our promise." They 
submitted, therefore, to the reformer's appearance before the 
diet. 

While the councils of the great were thus agitated on 
account of Luther, there were many persons in Worms who 
were delighted at the opportunity of at length beholding 
this illustrious servant of God. Capito, chaplain and coun- 
cillor to the Archbishop of Mentz, was the foremost among 
them. This remarkable man, who, shortly before, had 
preached the (rospel in Switzerland with great freedom,f 
thought it becoming to the station he filled to act in a 
manner which led to his being accused of cowardice by the 
Evangelicals, and of dissimulation by the Romanists.^ Yet 
at Mentz he had proclaimed the doctrine of grace with 
much clearness. At the moment of his departure, he had 
succeeded in supplying his place by a young and zealous 
preacher named Hedio. The Word of God was not bound 
in that city, the ancient seat of the primacy of the (rerman 
Church. The Gospel was listened to with eagerness ; in vain 
did the monks endeavour to preach from the Holy Scriptures 
after their manner, and employ all the means in their power 
to check the impulse given to men's minds : they could not 
succeed.§ But while proclaiming the new doctrine, Capito 
attempted to keep friends with those who persecuted it. He 
flattered himself, as others did who shar^ in his opinions, 
that he might in this way be of great service to the Church. 
To judge by their talk, if Luther was not burnt, if all the 
Lutherans were not excommunicated, it was owing to Capito's 
influence with the Archbishop Albert.|| Cochloeus, dean of 

* Dass Ihre Majest&t den Lather anfs erste beyseit thSte and am- 
bringen liesB L. 0pp. xyu. 587. f See below Book Yltl. 

X Astntia plusquam Tulpina yehementer caUidam Lutherismam 

▼ersutissime dissiiniilabat. CochlceuB, p. 86. 

§ Evanxelium aadiant avidissime, Yerbam Dei alligatam non est 

Caspar Hedio, Zw. Epp. p. 157. 

il Lnthems in hoc districtu dndnm esset combnstna, Lntherani 
ivrtrtndyttyt, mm. Capito alitor perraasisset prindpi. Ibid. p. 14S. 
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Fnakforty who reached Woims about the same time as 
Lathery immediately waited on Capito. The latter, who was, 
outwardly at least, on very friendly terms with Aleander, 
presented CochkBus to him, thus serring as a link between 
the two greatest enemies of the reformer.* Ci^ito no doubt 
thought he was adyancing Christ's cause by all these tem- 
porising expedients, but we cannot find that they led to any 
good result The event almost always baffles these calcula- 
tions of human wisdom, and proves that a decided course, 
while it is the most frank, is also the wisest 

Meantime, the crowd still continued round the hotel of 
Rhodes, where Luther had alighted. To some he was a 
^X)digy of wisdom, to others a monster of iniquity. All the 
city longed to see him.t They left him, however, the first 
hours after his arrival to recruit his strength, and to converse 
with his most intimate friends. But as soon as the evening 
came, counts, barons, knights, gentlemen, eoclesiastics, and 
eitisens, flocked about him. All, even his greatest enemies, 
wore struck with the boldness of his manner, the joy that 
seemed to animate him, the power of his language, and that 
imposing elevation and enthusiasm which gave this simple 
monk an irresistible authority. But while some ascribed 
this grandeur to something divine, the friends of the pope 
loudly exdaimed that he was possessed byadeviL| Visiters 
rapidly succeeded each other, and this crowd of curious in- 
dividuals kept Luther from his bed until a late hour of the 
night 

On the next morning, Wednesday the 17th of April, the 
hereditary marshal of the empire, Ubich of Pappe^ieim, cited 
him to appear at four in the i^temoon before his imperial 
mi^jesty and the states of the empire. Luther received this 
message with profound respect 

Thus everything was arranged; he was about to stand 
for Jesus Christ before the most august assembly in the 

* Hio (Capito) ilium (Coehlceom) insmnaTil Hiflnmymo Aleandro, 
nunoio Leonis X. Coohloeas, p. 36. 

t Eadem die tota civitas solicite confluzit PallaT. L 114. 

X Nescio quid dmnum suspioalMuitiir ; ex adyeno alii, malo daDmone 
obfleasom exisiimabaBt. Ibid. 
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world. Enoonragements wore not wanting to him. The 
impetuous knight, Ulricb HIttten, was then in the castle of 
Ebenibarg. Unable to visit Worms (for Leo X. had caUed 
upon Charles Y. to send him bonnd hand and foot to Rome), 
he resolved at least to stretch out the hand of friendship to 
Luther ; and on this very day (17th April) he wrote to him, 
adopting the language of a king of Israel :* ^ l%e Lord hear 
thee in the day o/trauble ; the name of the Ghd o/Jaccb da- 
fend thee. Send thee help from the sanctuaryj and ttrengthen 
thee out of Zion* Grant thee according to thine oum hearty 
and fulfil aU thy eormeeh Dearly foeloTed Luther I ray ve- 
nerable father! fear not, and stand firm. The counsel of 

the wicked has beset you, and they have opened their moutiiB 
against you like roaring lions. But the L<Nrd will arise 
against the umrighteous, and put them to confusion. Fight, 
therefore, valiantly in Christ's cause. As for me, I too will 
combat boldly. Would to God that I were permitted to see 
how they frown. But the Lord witt purge his vineyard, 

which the mid boar of the forest has laid waste May 

Christ preserve you Tf Bucer did what Hfitten was unabfo 
to do; he came from Ebemburg to Worms, and did not 
leave his friend during the time of his sojourn in that city.f 
Four o'clock arrived. The marshal of the empire ap- 
peared; Luther prepared to set out with him. He was 
agitated at the thought of the solemn congress before 
which he was about to appear. The herald walked ftrst; 
after him the marshal of the empire; and the reforms 
came last. The crowd that fitted the streets was still 
greater than on the preceding day. It was impossible to 
advance ; in vain were orders given to make way ; the 
crowd sdU kept increasing. At length the herald, sedng 
the difficulty of reaching the town-hall, ordered some 
private houses to be opened, and led Luther through the 
gardens and private passages to the place where the 4iet 
was sitting.§ Thepeoj^ who witnessed this, rushed into the 

* David in the 20Ui Psalm. f Serret te Ghrista*. L.Opp.iL175. 

t Baoerns eodem reoH. H. Adami Vita Bueeri, p- 212. 

§ Und ward abo dueh b«iiiiUohe Gta4fi gjOStti. h. Opp. (L.) 

XTii. 574. 
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houses after the monk of Wittemberg, ran to the windows 
tiiiat orerlooked the gaidens, and a great number climbed 
on the roofs. The tops of the houses and the pavements 
of the streets, above and below, all were covered with spec^ 
tators.* 

Having reached the town-hall at last, Luther and those 
who accompanied him were again prevented by the crowd 
from crossing the threshold. They cried, "Make way! 
make wayP but no one moved. Upon this the imperial 
soldiers by main force cleared a road, through which Luther 
passed. As the people rushed forward to enter with him, 
the soldiers kept them back with their halberds. Luther 
entered the interior of the hall ; but even there, every comer 
was crowded. In the antechambers and embrasures of the 
windows there were more than five thousand spectators, — 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and others. Luther advanced 
with difficulty. At last, as he drew near the door which 
was about to admit him into the presence of his judges, he 
met a valiant knight, the celebrated George of Freundsberg, 
who, four years later, at the head of his Gkrman lansque- 
nets, bent the knee with his soldiers on the field of Pavia, 
and then charging the left of the French army, drove it 
into the Ticino, and in a great measure decided the captivity 
of the King of France. The old general, seeing Luther 
pass, tapped him on the shoulder, and shaking his head, 
blanched in many battles, said kindly : " Poor monk I poor 
monk I thou art now going to make a nobler stand than I or 
any other captains have ever made in the bloodiest of our 
battles I But if thy cause is just, and thou art sure of it, 
go forward in God's name, and fear nothing I God will not 
forsake theeTf A noble tribute of respect paid by the 
courage of the sword to the courage of the mind I Ee that 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that tqketh a city, were the 
words of a king.} 

* Dooh lief das Yolk httnfig za, imd BtiflK sogar anf D'dcher. Seek. 
p. 848. 

t Munchlein ! munchlein ! dn gehest jetzi einen Gang, einen solchen 
Stand za thun, dergleichen Ich nnd mancher Obrister, audi in nnser 
allerernostesten Schlacht-Ordnong nidbi gethaa haben Seek. p. 348. 

t ProverlMS xtL 32. 
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At length the doors of the hall were opened. Lather 
went m, and with him entered many persons who formed no 
portion of the diet. Nerer had man appeared before so 
imposing an assembly. The Emperor Charles Y., whose 
sovereignty extended over great part of the old and new 
world ; his brother the Archduke Ferdinand ; six electors of 
the empire, most of whose descendants now wear the kingly 
crown ; twenty-fonr dukes, the majority of whom were in- 
dependent sovereigns over countries more or less extensive, 
and among whom were some whose names afterwards be- 
came formidable to the Reformation, — the Duke of Alva and 
his two sons ; eight margraves ; thirty archbishops, bishops, 
and abbots ; seven ambassadors, including those from the 
kings of France and England ; the deputies of ten free cities ; 
a great number of princes, counts, and sovereign barons ; the 
papal nuncios ; — ^in all, two hundred and four persons : such 
was the imposing court before which appeared Martin Luther. 

This appearance was of itself a signal victory over the 
papacy. The pope had condemned the man, and he was 
now standing before a tribunal which, by this very act, 
set itself above the pope. The pope had laid him under an 
interdict, and cut him off from all human society; and yet 
he was summoned in respectful language, and received before 
the most august assembly in the world. The pope had con- 
demned him to perpetual silence, and he was now about to 
speak before thousands of attentive hearers drawn together 
from the farthest parts of Christendom. An immense re- 
volution had thus been effected by Luther's instrumentality. 
Rome was already descending from her throne, and it was the 
voice of a monk that caused this humiliation. 

Some of the princes, when they saw the emotion of this 
son of the lowly miner of Mansfeldt in the presence of this 
assembly of kings, approached him kindly, and one of them 
said to him : '^ Fear not them which kill the body, hut are not 
able to kill the souL^ And another added : '^ When ye shall 
be brought before governors and kings for my sake^ the spirit 
of your Father sJudl speak in youJ^* Thus was the reformer 

* Eini^i^e ans denen Reichs-Gliedern sprachen Ihm einen Muth, mii 
Christi Worten, ein Mfttthew z. 20, 28. Seekendorf, p. 348. 
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eomforted with hit liafltet'f wonb hy the princes of this 

Meanwhile the guards made way for Luther. He ad- 
▼aaced, and stood before the throne of Charles Y. The 
sig^t of so august an assembly appeared for an instant to 
daszle and intimidate him. Ail eyes were fixed on him. 
The confusion gradually subsided, and a deep silence fol- 
lowed. ^ Say nothing," said the marshal of the empire to 
him, ^ before you are questioned." Luther was left alone. 

After a moment of solemn silence, the chancellor of the 
Archbishop of Treves, John ab Eck, the finend of Aleander, 
and who must not be confounded with the theologian of the 
same name, rose and said with a loud and clear voice, first 
in Latin and then in Grerman : '^ Martin Luther I his sacred 
and invincible imperial majesty has cited you before his 
throne, in accordance with the advice and counsel of the 
states of the holy Roman empire, to require you to answer 
two questions : First, Do you acknowledge these books to 
have been written by you ?" — At the same time the imperial 
speaker pointed with his finger to about twenty volumes 
placed on a table in the middle of the hall, directly in front 
of Luther. " I do not know how they could have procured 
them," said Luther, relating this circumstance. It was 
Aleander who had taken this trouble. " Secondly," con- 
tinued the chancellor, " Are you prepared to retract these 
books, and their contents, or do you persist in the opinions 
you have advanced in them ?" 

Luther, having no mistrust, was about to answer the first 
of these questions in the afiSrmative, when his counsel, 
Jerome Schurfi^ hastily hitemipting him, exclaimed aloud : 
" Let the titles of the books be read !"♦ 

The chancellor approached the table and read the titles. 
There were among their number many devotional works, 
quite foreign to the controversy. 

Their enumeration being finished, Luther said first in 
Latin, and then in German : 

'^ Most gracious emperor I Gracious i«inces and lords ! 

* LegAstur iituli litoonim. L. 0pp. (L.) xtU. 588. 
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^ His imperial nuijtstf haa adied me two qnesdoiui. 

^ As to Uie first, I acknowledge as mine the bocto thai 
hare just been named: I cannot deny them. 

'^ As to the second, seeing that it is a question which 
concerns Mth and the salvation of souls, and in which the 
Word of God, the greatest and most {urecions treasure either 
in heaven or earth,* is interested, I should act impmdentlj 
were I to reply without reflection. I might affirm less than 
the circumstance demands, or more than truth requires, and 
so sin against this saying of Christ : — Whosoever shall dtw^ 
me before meuy him wUl I also deny before my Father which 
is in heaven. For this reason I entreat your imperial 
majesty, with all humility, to allow me time, that I may 
answer without offending against the Word of God." 

This reply, ilEur from giving grounds to suppose Luther 
felt any hesitation, was worthy of the reformer and of the 
assembly. It was right that he should appear calm and 
circumspect in so important a matter, and lay aside every* 
thing in this solemn moment that might cause a suspicion 
of passion or rashness. Besides, by taking reasonable time, 
he would give a stronger proof of the unalterable firm* 
ness of his resolution. In history we read of many men 
who by a hasty expression have brought great misfortunes 
upon themselves and upon the world. Luther restrained his 
own naturally impetuous disposition; he controlled his tongue, 
ever too ready to speak ; he checked himself at a time when 
all the feelings by which he was animated were eager finr 
utterance. This restraint, this calmness, so surprising in 
such a man, multiplied his strength a hundredfold, and put 
him in a position to reply, at a later period, with such wis- 
dom, power, and dignity, as to deceive the expectations of 
his adversaries, and confound their malice and their pride. 

And yet, because he had spoken in a respectful manner, 
and in a low tone of voice, many thought that he hesitated, 
and even that he was dismayed. A ray of hope beamed on 
the minds of the partisans of Rome. Charles, impatient to 
know the man whose words had stirred the empire, had not 

* Weil dies eine Fra^e Tom Glauben und der Seelen Seligkeit ist, imd 
Gottes WoribeUofet L. 0pp. (L.) xriL 57S. 
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taken, his eyes <^ him. He turned to one of his courtiers, 
and said disdainfully, ^* Certainly this man will never make 
a heretic of me.*** Then rising from his seat, the youthful 
emperor withdrew with his ministers into a council-room ; 
the electors with the princes retired into another ; and the 
deputies of the free cities into a third. When the diet as- 
sembled again, it was agreed to comply with Luther's request 
This was a great miscalculation in men actuated by passion. 

^^ Martin Luther/' said the Chancellor of Treves, ^ his im- 
perial majesty, of his natural goodness, is very willing to 
grant you another day, but under condition that you make 
your reply vivd voce^ and not in writing." 

Tlie imperial herald now stepped forward and conducted 
Luther back to his hotel Menaces and shouts of joy were 
heard by turns on his passage. The most sinister rumours 
circulated among Luther's friends. '^ The diet is dissatis- 
fied," said they ; " the papal envoys have triumphed ; the 
reformer will be sacrificed." Men's passions were inflamed. 
Many gentlemen hastened to Luther's lodgings : *^ Doctor," 
said they, with emotion, *' what is this ? It is said they are 
determined to bum yourf..." If they do so," continued 
these knights, " it will cost them their lives I" — " And that 
certainly would have happened," said Luther, as, twenty 
years after, he quoted these words at Eisleben. 

On the other hand, Luther's enemies exulted. " He has 
asked for time," said they ; " he will retract At a distance, 

his speech was arrogant; now his courage fails him He 

is conquered.'* 

Perhaps Luther was the only man that felt tranquil at 
Worms. Shortly after his return firom the diet, he wrote to 
Cuspianus, the imperial councillor : " I write to you from the 
midst of the tumult (alluding probably to the noise made by 
the crowd in front of the hotel). I have just made my appear- 
ance before the emperor and his brother.} I confessed 

myself the author of my books, and declaied that I would reply 

* Hie certe nnnquam efficeret at hsreticas eraderem. PallaT. i. 115. 

+ Wie geht's! man sagt sie wollen euch verbrennen L. 0pp. (L.j 

zvii.588. 
t Uao hora coram Cseaare et flratre Romano coulilL L. Epp. i. 587. 
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to-morrow touching my retractation. With Ghrisf s help, I 
shall never retract one tittle of my works."* 

The emotion of the people and of the foreign soldiers in- 
creased every hour. While the opposing parties were pnn 
ceeding calmly in the diet, they were breaking out into acta 
of violence in the streets. The insolence of the haughty and 
merciless Spanish soldiers offended the citizens. One of these 
myrmidons of Charles, finding in a bookseller's shop the 
pope's bull with a commentary written by Hiitten, took the 
book and tore it in pieces, and then throwing the fragmenta 
on the ground, trampled them under foot. Others having 
discovered several copies of Luther's writing on the CVip- 
tivity of Bdbyhnj took them away and destroyed them. The 
indignant people fell upon the soldiers and compelled them 
to take to flight. At another time, a Spaniard on horse- 
back pursued, sword in hand, through one of the principal 
streets of Worms, a German who fled before him, and the 
affrighted people dared not stop the furious man.f 

Some politicians thought they had found means of saving 
Luther. "Retract your doctrinal errors," said they; "but 
persist in all that you have said against the pope and his 
court, and you are safe." Aleander shuddered with alarm 
at this counsel. But Luther, immovable in his resolution, 
declared that he had no great opinion of a political reform 
that was not based upon faith. 

Glapio, the Chancellor ab Eck, and Aleander, by Charles's 
order, met early on the morning of the 18th to concert the 
measures to be taken with regard to Luther. 

For a moment Luther had felt dismay, when he was 
about to appear the preceding day before so august an 
assembly. His heart had been troubled in the presence of 
so many great princes, before whom nations humbly bent 
the knee. The reflection that he was about to refuse to 
submit to these men, whom God had invested with sove- 
reign power, disturbed his soul ; and he felt the necessity of 
looking for strength from on high. " The man who, when 
he is attacked by the enemy, protects himself with the shield 

* Yemm ego ne apioem quidem reyooabo* L. £pp. L 587. 
t KappeiisB«tUxkiind«n.,iL448. 
VOL. n. I, 



of fitith," iaid h^ one daif, '^i» like Fersem wiiii the GFor- 
gon's head. Whoerer lodko^i at it, feK dead. In Ike 
Buumer should we preseBt the Skn o€ God to the snares of 
the deriL''* Obi the moimng of the* 18th of AprO, he was 
not wK^ttt his moments of ttM, m whidi the fece of GM 
feemed hidden from him. Wb Mth giew weak; his enemies 
multiplied before hmi ; hi& imaghmtion was ofem^hned at 

the sigi^ H» sonl was $» a slup tossed by a TV>lent 

tempest, which reels and sinks to the bottom of the abyss^ 
and then momits^ op again to heaven. In this hoar of bitter 
wrrow, in wMch he drinks theeiip of Christ, and which was 
t^him a little garden of Gethsemane, he Ms to the earth, 
and utters these broken cries', whieh we eaimot nnderstane^ 
ndessi we* can figove «o onrselyes the depth of Hie ai^nnfa 
lAenoe'they aseend to God: — f 

'^OAhmghtjaiidElFerlastiflgeod^i How terrible is thn 
world! Behok^ it openetfa its momSk ito swaDow me up, and 

I have so fittle trast m Tfaeel How weak is the fleshy 

nd Satan how strong*! If ft is onfy'ra the strength of tiiis 

world that I most fmt nrf trest, iSt b orerf. My last 

hour is come,t my eemdemnaCloir has been pronomoedf 

O Oodr O God! God! do Iftmt hd^ me agmmst afl 

the wisdom of tire world I Dothiif; thoir sbocdfcstdothn 

* than alcsie for tins; is not my work, but TMne. I 

have nothing to do here, nothing to contend for with these 
great ones of the world I I should desire to see my days flow 

on peaeefu) and happy. But the cause is Thine and it 

is a righteous and eternal cause. £ord I help me ! Faith- 
fed and unchangeal^ God ! In no man do I place my trust. 
It would be ranaf AH that is of man is uncertain;^ all 

thateometh of man fails O God 1 my God, hearest Thou 

Mienot? My God, art Thou dead? .No! Thou canst 

not die I Thou hidest thyself only ! Thou hast chosen me 
ftw^thiswork. I know it well!. Act, Acn, God I 

* Mb0^ aoHen wir dtn Sohn Gotte» altf CFetgMii HMpt L. Op^ 

CW.>zzu.l669^ 

+ See L. 0pp. (L.) xrii. 589. 

t Bie Glo«ke ist* ichoa gegoBBflnr AHutheSn already founded. 
Ibid. 
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stand at my nde, for the Mke of Hrj w^^beloYcd Jesus 
Ckrist, who- is my defence, my shield, and My strong tower.^ 

After a mocaent of silent stmg^, ho thus continues ; 

"Lord! where stayest Thour? O my Grodf where art 

Thou? Cornel come I Iaimre«dyl I am- ready Uo lay 

down my life for Thj truth patient as a lamb. For it is 

the cause of jiMtice— it is thine! I mil nerer sejpafatfe 

myself from Thee, neither now nor through eternity! And 

though the world should be filled with deyils, — ^though niy 
body, which is stiU the wevk of Thy ha»d&, should be slain, 
be stretched upon the parement, be cut in pieces...... reduced 

to ashes my »oul: is Thine F Yes I Thy Word is my 

assurance of it My soul belongs to^Theel It shall abide 

for CTcr with Thee Ame»r. O Godt help met 

Amen r* 

This prayer expfauns Luther and the Refonnation. HhK 
tory here raises the Teil of the sanctuary, audi diadoses to 
our view the se(»et place w^nee strength and courage 
were mq)arled to- this himbkr and despised man, who waa 
the instrumiettlf of G^o^ to emancipate the sotd and the 
thoughts of nen, and to hefpm the new tiBiea. Lut^r and 
the RefiMniati(RF ore bete brought before ns. We dSacwim 
their most secret sprmgs. We see whence their power ww 
dierired. This^ OHt-pourin^ ef a soul that offers itself up in 
the eauseof tnith lyfobefoua^hta eoiiectionof doctunents 
relative to Luther^ appearance at Wc»!«is^ under Number 
XYI., in the midst oi safe-eondiieta and other papers of a 
similar nature. One of his friends had no doubt overheard 
it, and has traasmrtted it to posterity. In our ^inien^ it Is 
one of the most precious documents m afi history. 

After he had thus prayed, Luther found that peace ef 
mind without which man can efiect nothing great. He then 
read the Word of God, looked over Im writings^ and sought 
to draw up his reply in a suitable form. The ^ngkt that 
he was about to bear testimony to Jesns Christ and his 
Word, m the presence of the enq)eror and of the empke, 
filled his heart with joy; As the hour fbr his appeanmoe 
was not &r q£^ he drew near the Holy Sciiptoiea thai; lay 
* Die Seele ist dein. U 0pp. (L.) zrii. 589* 
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open on the table, and with emotion placed his left hand on 
the sacred Yolume, and raising his right towards hearen, 
swore to remain &ithful to the Grospel, and freely to confess 
his faith, even should he seal his testimony with his blood. 
After this he felt still more at peace* 

At fonr o'clock the herald appeared and conducted him 
to the place where the diet was sitting. The curiosity of 
the people had increased, for the answer was to be decisive. 
As the diet was occupied, Luther was compelled to wait in 
the court in the midst of an immense crowd, which swayed 
to and fro like the sea in a storm, and pressed the reformer 
with its waves. Two long hours elapsed, while the doctor 
stood in this multitude so eager to catch a glimpse of him. 
'' I was not accustomed,** said he, '^ to those manners and 
to all this noise.*** It would have been a sad preparation, 
indeed, for an ordinary man. But God was with Luther. 
His countenance was serene; his features tranquil; the 
Everlasting One had raised him on a rock. The night began 
to fall. Torches were lighted in the hall of the assembly. 
Their glimmering rays shone through the ancient windows 
into the court. Everything assumed a solemn aspect. At 
last the doctor was introduced. Many persons entered with 
him, for every one desired to hear his answer. Men's minds 
were on the stretch; all impatiently awaited the decisive 
moment that was approaching. This time Luther was calm, 
free, and confident, without the least perceptible mark of 
embarrassment. His prayer had borne fruit. The princes 
having taken their seats, though not without some difficulty, 
for many of their places had been occupied, and the monk of 
Wittemberg finding himself again standing before Charles Y., 
the chancellor of the Elector of Treves began by saying : 

" Martin Luther I yesterday you begged for a delay that 
has now expired. Assuredly it ought not to have been con- 
ceded, as every man, and especially you, who are so great 
and learned a doctor in the Holy Scriptures, should always 

be ready to answer any questions touching his faith 

Now, therefore, reply to the question put by his majesty, 

* Des Getttmmels nnd Wesens war Ich gar nicht gewohnt. L. 0pp. 
XTii. 585, 588. 
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who has behaved to yon with so much mildness. Will you 
defend your books as a whole, or are yon ready to disavow 
some of them?" 

After having said these words in Latin, the chancellor 
repeated them in Grerman. 

" Upon this, Dr Martin Luther," say the Acts of Worms^ 
^^ repMed in the most submissive and humble manner. He 
did not bawl, or speak with violence; but with decency, 
mildness, suitability, and moderation, and yet with much joy 
and christian firmness."* 

'^ Most serene emperor I illustrious princes! gracious lords I" 
said Luther, turning his eyes on Charles and on the assem- 
bly, " I appear before you this day, in conformity with the 
order given me yesterday, and by God*s mercies I conjure 
your majesty and your august highnesses to listen graci- 
ously to the defence of a cause which I am assured is just 
and true. If, through ignorance, I should transgress the 
usages and proprieties of courts, I entreat you to pardon me ; 
for I was not brought up in the palaces of kings, but in the 
seclusion of a convent. 

" Yesterday, two questions were put to me on behalf of his 
imperial majesty : the first, if I was the author of the books 
whose titles were enumerated ; the second, if I would re- 
tract or defend the doctrine I had taught in them. To the 
first question I then made answer, and I persevere in that 
reply. 

" As for the second, I have written works on many dif- 
ferent subjects. There are some in which I have treated of 
faith and good works, in a manner at once so pure, so 
simple, and so scriptural, that even my adversaries, far from 
finding anything to censure in them, allow that these woiks 
are useful, and worthy of being read by all pious men. The 
papal bull, however violent it may be, acknowledges this. 

If, therefore, I were to retract these, what should I do? 

Wretched man I Among all men, I alone should abandon 
truths that fiiends and enemies approve, and I should op-< 
pose what the whole world glories in confessing 

* Schreyt nieht lehr noeh hMg, Bonden redel Mn, littioh^ luelit^ 
und bescbeideii. L. Qpp. (L.) xrSi. 576. 
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^ Seoondlj, I have Kzittea IwoJks agmnst the papacy, in 
idbieh I have ajbtacked dioae whe, by their lalae docUdne, 
their evil lives, or their scandalous exampk^ a§lict the 
dunatian world, and destroy both body aad souL The 
complaints of all who fear God are confirmatory of this. 
If it nat evident &U the human doctrines and laws of 
tie poges 'esutsakgh, tonuent, and vex £be consciences of 
balieverfi, whik the oayizig and perpetual extortions of Borne 
sncallDw up the wealth and the riches of Chdstendom, and 
especially of this illustrious nation ?,..^ 

'' Were I to Tetraot ^g^B^sst I have said on this subject, 
whait should I do but lend additional strength to this 
tyranny, and open the floodgates to a torrent of impiety?* 
Ovecfiowmg with stiU greater fiiry than before, we should 
see these insolent men increase in number, behave more 
tyrannically, And domineer more and more. And not only 
the yoke that now weighs u^n the christian people would 
be leBdered heavier by my letractation, but it would become, 
80 to 4peak, xaore k^timate, £or by this very retractation it 
would have received the confirmation >of jour most serene 
BBtajesty and of all the atates «f the holy empire. Gracious 
Gild I I ahould thus become a^ile cloak to cover and conceal 
every kind of madice and tyranny L.^.^ 

*^ Lastly, i have written books lagainst individuals who 
desired to defend the Homish tyranny and io destroy the 
&ith. I frankly confess that I may have attacked them 
witibL more ammony than is becoming my ecclesiastical 
puo&ssion. I do not eonsider myself a saint ; but I cannot 
disavow these writiivgs, &r by so doing I should sanction the 
iiQ^et^r of my adT^smen^ And they would seize the op- 
portunity of ^^xesfmg the jieof le of God with .^tiU greater 
dvuelty. 

^^ Yet I am but a mesa man, and not God^ I shall 
therefiuse defisndmjwelf as Christ did. JfJhave spoken evU^ 
&«pr wkm$e qf d^ sml (John xviii 23), isaid he. How 
n^Bch mow should I, xebo am bnt dust and ashe% and who 

* Jiicht allein die Femster^ sondem auch Thtir und Thor aufth'ate. L. 
0pp. (L.^ x^. 575. 
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mMjf B» easily go aAtcaji domt'ev&rfXMm 4:e 4taie Jbis ol^jeo*- 
tions to my doetarkiel 

<< Eer diis .roHson, l>y the aeney of God, I conjure yoii| 
most jiesene ieaiperoi^ suid yo«, laost iUttstrioas jiriafie% 
Bad jll mw ^ every degree, 4e pvore fron the wiUiBgi 
of^liepoflii^iuidai^GysudeB tliiat IkaTeerrad. ABAOeaaB 
I «ia ^tonrinced of this, I mil letsftct ^ev^ery lerroi^ and 
be Hie first i» lay lield €i Boiy hoaks and 4braw thaaa inio 
the£re. 

^ Wh&t 1 hflre jtist said plaiidy shows, I hope, that I 
tia^e leaseffilfy wej^d and eeaskLered the dangers to Tvhidi 
I ea^^se mysdf; but^ fair fi»m ibdiiig dismayed, I ngoiee 
io see that the Gospel is now, as in former times, a cause 
of troaUe asd diseensioB. This is the dliaraeter — ^this is 
ihe^estiay cf the Word of God. I came noi io Mnd peaoe 
OB tarAf hut « M9&rd, said Jesus €hrist (Math. x. M). 
God is wonderful and terrible in his eouosds; beware ledb, 
* by iiresiuokig to quench diss^Eksioos, you should persecute 
the holy Word of God, and draw down upon yoursdlTes a 
frightftil deluge of imsutmountable ^uigers, <tf pteteaat dis- 
BslesB, and -eternal 'dfisolaiioa...^roH shesld fear feat ihB 
BBtgu of ihis yovuag and noble pcinoe^ on whom (undor God) 
ve buiUL such lofty •ea^eetations, sot only ahouid begin, 
hot coatinue And dose, auider the moat gloomy a^aspices. i 
might 4|«dte many lexao^s from the orades of G«d,^ oon* 
tinned Luther, speaking with ti noble eoucage in the pre* 
aanee of the greaitoat monaxch of the worid: ^I might 
4peak of the Pharaohs, the kings of Babylon, and iliQse of 
ZsEael, whose labours nerer mom effectoaUy contributed la 
their own destoetion tium when idiey aougfat by •eounaeh^ 
to nil Bjipearance mast wise, to atengtben their dom»» 
niOB. Oi^rtmeoethfooMdainSgrnKdii^ 9S&JDi 

w m fiu meA ibsm in ^is unger {Job iau fi)L 

" If I say these things^ it is not because I think that such 
great ^rinoes need my poor adwe, bat becanae I4esiie ta 
csadnr nnto QeoBni^ ifiiat she has a vigbt to «Epeet Irom 
her chadven. Tbus, commending mysdf to your aogast 
majesty and to ybur most serene hi^ghneasef^ I bumUy ontiBat 
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you not to suffer the hatred of my enemies to pour out upon 
me an indignation that I have not merited.*** 

Luther had pronounced these words in Gterman with 
modesty, hut with great warmth and firmness;-)- he was 
ordered to repeat them in Latin. The emperor did not 
like the German tongue. The imposing assembly that sur- 
rounded the reformer, the noise, and his own emotion, 
had &tigued him. '^ I was in a great perspiration,*' said he, 
'' heated by the tumult, standing in the midst of the princes.** 
Frederick of Thun, privy councillor to the Elector of Saxohy, 
who was stationed by his master's orders at the side of 
the reformer, to watch over him that no violence might be 
employed against him, seeing the condition of the poor 
monk, said : '^ If you cannot repeat what you have said, that 
will do, doctor." But Luther, after a brief pause to take 
breath, began again, and repeated his speech in Latin with 
the same energy as at first, j: 

" This gave great pleasure to the Elector Frederick," says 
the reformer. 

When he had ceased speaking, the Chancellor of Treves, 
the orator of the diet, said indignantly : '^ You have not 
answered the question put to you. You were not summoned 
hither to call in question the decisions of councils. You 
are required to give a clear and precise answer. Will you, 
or will you not, retract ?" Upon this Luther replied without 
hesitation: '^ Since your most serene majesty and your 
high mightinesses require from me a clear, simple, and pre- 
cise answer, I will give you one,§ and it is this : I cannot 
submit my fiedth either to the pope or to the councils, because 
it is clear as the day that they have frequently erred and 
contradicted each other. Unless therefore I am convinced 
by the testimony of Scripture, or by the clearest reasoning, — 
unless I am persuaded by means of the passages I have 

* This Bpeeeh, as weU m aU the oUier ezpresdoiiB we quote, is taken 
literaUyfromaathentiedoeimMiits. See L. Opp. (L.) zrii. 776-780. 

t Non clamoae at modeete, noa tamea sine diristiaiia aoiiiioeitate al 
eonstantia. L. 0pp. Lai ii. 165. t L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 165-167. 

§ Dabo iUud neqne dentatimi, neque eomntom. Ibid. p. 166. I wUl 
glre you one that ihall haye neither horns nor teeth. 



god's weakness is mam's stbehoth. 349^ 

quoted, — and unless they thus render my conscience bound 
by the Word of God, / cannot and I toiU not retract, for it is 
unsafe for a Christian to speak against his conscience." And 
then, looking round on this assembly before which he stood, 
and which held his life in its hands, he said : '^ Here I 

STAND, I CAM DO MO OTHEB ; MAT GOD HELP ME 1 AmEN I** * 

Luther, constrained to obey his faith, led by his conscience 
to death, impelled by the noblest necessity, the slave of his 
belief, and under this slavery still supremely free, like the 
ship tossed by a violent tempest, and which, to save that 
which is more precious than itself, runs and is dashed upon 
the rocks, thus uttered these sublime words which still thrill 
our hearts at an interval of three centuries : thus spoke a 
monk before the emperor and the mighty ones of the nation ; 
and this feeble and despised man, alone, but relying on the 
grace of the Most High, appeared greater and mightier than 
them all. His words contain a power against which all 
these mighty rulers can do nothing. This is the weakness 
of God, which is stronger than man. The empire and the 
Church on the one hand, this obscure man on the other, had 
met. God had brought together these kings and these pre- 
lates publicly to confound their wisdom. The battle is lost,, 
and the consequences of this defeat of the great ones of the 
earth will be felt among every nation and in every age to< 
the end of time. 

The assembly was thunderstruck. Many of the princes 
found it difficult to conceal their admiration. The emperor,, 
recovering from his first impression, exclaimed: ^* This- 
monk speaks with an intrepid heart and unshaken courage."-}- 
The Spaniards and Italians alone felt confounded, and soon 
began to ridicule a greatness of soul which they could not 
comprehend. 

^* If you do not retract," said the chancellor, as soon as the 
diet had recovered from the impression produced by Luther's 
speech, '< the emperor and the states of the empire will 
consult what course to adopt against an incorrigible heretic" 

* Hier it«he ieh : Ich kann nicht anden : Gott Adfe mir. Amen. L. 
Opp.(L.)xYiL680. 
t Der Mtfneh ndei nnenehrocken, mit getrostem Math ! Seek. S60. 
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4U Ibeae verds Lathed ineiodB ht^ui :to tottiible:; but 
tiie HKmk xQMatod : *^ MsBjf Gad J»e my indfttr^ for I can 

After tbifl X^itker witUtaew, aad the pdnoes deliberated. 
Ilaeb one feU that this was a cntical moment for OhidsteDdaiiu 
The yee or the me of this monk would decide, perhaps for 
agei^ the repoae oi the Clhosch and e£ tiie woiid. His 
airersaries had endeayoved to alana hiin, and they had 
(mlf exalted him before the nation ^ they had iSMHiglht to giye 
gSMiter publicity to his defieat, and tfa^ had but iacreased 
th« l^ory of his -victory. The jMurtisaas of fiome conld not 
mute up iheir mind to snjbaait to this faufwih'atiwn. Lather 
waa again caled in, and the orator ^of the diet said to HIbl: 
^ ICartin, yon haye not spoken wilh the modesly becoming 
your position* lllie distinction ytou la,ra laade bel^een 
your boofes was fudSt ; for if you setradBcl those that cob- 
launed yonr enHMrs, theeaq(perorwoiddnot aUow Iheothemio 
be bonxt. It is extravagant in yon to ilenMcnd io beiefiitod 
bQT Scripture, when you jre reYxran^ lieiesiee oondemned hj 
Hm general council of Oenstanee. She emperor, 'therefooe, 
calls upon yon to deehm simply, yes 4Nr bd, whether yon 
ptesume to maintain what you hay<e ^iranood, or whether 
you wiU retract a portioni^*' — " I haiw no olher reply to 
make than that which I hare already made," aiuwnBred 
Luther, calmly. His meaning was understood. Pirm as a 
oodc, jil the waves of human power dashed inefioctuflfly 
against him. The sixengdi ti his words, his .bold.beaidng, 
his piercing eyes, the imrihaken firmoess legil^ on the wagb 
outMnes of Ids truly Gennan fisetines, had pnodiieed ihe 
deepest hooipreBsion on this iflnstrioas afisemUy. Zheoe was 
DO longer any hope. Tbe fipansandfi, the Bel^taos, aad-even 
the Romans were dumb. The monk had vanquished these 
gieat ones of the earth. He had said fu> to the Chmch and 
to the empire. Charles ¥. arose, and all the asseBohly witik 
Hum ^ The diet will oaeet again loHBoionow fto hear the 
en^eror's typbnon,'' said &e dtancellor with a loid y«)iDo. 
•JL 0pp. (W.)xit. 5236. 
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Tumnlt und G&l]imes&— The Flagon of Duke Eno^The Elector ;«fl4 
-SpsbieiQ— The Emperor's Message— Proposal to TioUte the BaSs- 
oandnet— Titknt OppeiEtioii— Cntfausasm in IVkyenr «f Xrathnr— 
J'fff^E^ of •GoDfliliAtioBr— Bears 4f tiie fikctar— LntheE^ simniaHii 
Visiters— Philip of Hesse. 

Might iM doeed in. Each maa retired to Iob hotat in 
daikneM. Two impenal officers fonaed Lather's escort. 
Some persons imagiBed <liat Ms late was dedied, "fiiat they 
vrare leadiB^ faim ^ prnen, idtenee be would ne^r eosoe 
fardi Irai to momt the scaffdM : an Immense tumult broke 
oirt. Several genOxxam esclain^ : ' Are lihey taking him 
to prison ?** — " ifo,** leffied Luther, ^ they arc aecompany- 
ng me ^ my holeL'* At these words the agitati^ stflb- 
fided. Sonie Danish vol^ers of the emperor's household 
Mlovrod Ihlsfeoldman 1hP9u^ the streets by ^^ch he had 
to^ass, mih shouts and mocfeny, wMle -othecs howled and 
roaved &e wild heasts rob'bed 9f their preyJ* But Luflier 
remasned 'ealm and ^finn. 

:Such was the soene st Woms. The ^trepid monk, lAtd 
had hiAwrto hcidly hrared dl his imemies, spoke on this 
oecasion, when he ^und lumseff in the presence of those who 
tinrsted to kSa tilood, with cahniiess, dignity, and humiBty. 
nere wm no 'Cxa^gjgeraiticHi, no mere human enthusiasm, 
no anger ; oyeiQowhig wifli the IrrelieeA emolaon, he was sliH 
at pcaoc ; modest, fhough wkhstanfing the powers of the 
earth ; gieat in presence of afi the grandeur of the world. 
mm is <m indispolMIe maii: that Lather oheyed<jlod, and 
not tire migges<30B6 t)f his own pnde. In the haH of Ike 
diet tiiere was <me ^greater Hian CtioileB as^ than Luther. 
Wkmye vheM "be Vrmtgkt h&fwe yw»gr> w r g and Icmgsfor my 
9e^ tolbe no ^^mugki hsw <rr what ye aihaU speak, saith Jesus 
Ch]^;^ k is not ye these tpeah.-f Kever perhaps had fltis 
prsodse betn more eleariy fulfifled. 

* SOKmrntiem boKumsm JM. •eft Jflogo jsgita vwaaatH .ml. I. 
0pp. Lat. u. 166. • t Matt. z. 18,:9Q. 



35S i>vmz eric's flaqoh. 

A profound impression had been produced on the chiefe of 
the empire. This Luther had noticed, and it had increased 
his courage. The pope's ministers were provoked because 
John ab Eck had not sooner interrupted the guilty monk. 
Many lords and princes were won oyer to a cause supported 
with such conviction. With some, it is true, the impression 
was transient ; but others, on the contrary, who concealed 
their sentunents at that time, at an after-period declared 
themselves with great courage. 

Luther had returned to his hotel, seeking to recruit his 
body fatigued by so severe a trial Spalatin and other 
friends surrounded him, and all together gave thanks to 
God. As they were conversing, a servant entered, bearing 
a silver flagon filled with Eimbeck beer. " My master,** said 
he, as he oflfered it to Luther, " invites you to refresh your- 
self with this draught.** — " Who is the prince,** said the Wit- 
temberg doctor, ''who so graciously remembers me?** It 
was the aged Duke Eric of Brunswick. The reformer was 
afifected by this present from so powerful a lord, belonging 
to the pope's party. '' His highness,** continued the servant, 
'' has condescended to taste it before sending it to you.** 
Upon this Luther, who was thirsty, poured out some of the 
duke's beer, and after drinking it, he said : *^ As this day 
Duke Eric has remembered me, so may our Lord Jesus 
Christ remember him in the hour of his last struggle.*** It 
was a present of trifling value ; but Luther, desirous of show- 
ing his gratitude to a prince who remembered him at such 
a moment, gave him such as he had — a prayer. The servant 
returned with this message to his master. At the moment 
of his death the aged duke called these words to mind, and 
addressing a young page, Francis of Eranmi, who was stand- 
ing at his bedside : " Take the Bible,** said he, " and read it 
to me.*' The child read these words of Christ, and the soul 
of the dying man was comforted : Whosoever shall give you 
a cup of water to drink in my name, because ye belong to 
Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward. 

Hardly had the Duke of Brunswick's servant gone away, 

* Alflo gedenoke seiner nnser Henr GhristnB in seinem leteten Kampif. 
Seek. p. 354. * 
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before a messotger fiom the Elector of Saxony came with 
orders for Spalatin to come to him immediately. Frederick 
had gone to the diet filled with great uneasiness. He had 
imagined that in the presence of the emperor Luther's 
courage would ilEtil him; and hence he had been deei^y 
moved by the resolute bearing of the reformer. He was 
proud of bdng the protector of such a man. When the 
chaplain arrived, the table was spread; the elector was just 
sitting down to supper with his court, and already the 
servants had brought in the water for their hands. As he 
saw Spalatin enter, he motioned him to follow, and as soon 
as he was alone with the chaplain in his bedchamber, he 
said : " Oh 1 how Father Luther spoke before the emperor, 
and before all the states of the empire I I only trembled 
lest be should be too bold."* Frederick then formed the 
resolution of protecting the doctor more courageously in 
future. 

Aleander saw the impression Luther had produced ; there 
was no time to lose ; he must induce the emperor to act with 
vigour. The opportunity was favourable : war with France 
was imminent. Leo X., desirous of enlarging his states, and 
caring little for the peace of Christendom, was secretly nego- 
tiating two treaties at the same time, — one with Charles 
against Francis, the other with Francis against Charles.f 
In the former, he claimed of the emperor, for himself, the ter- 
ritories of Parma, Placentia, and Ferrara ; in the second, he 
stipulated with the king for a portion of the kingdom of 
Naples, which would thus be taken from Charles. The lat- 
ter felt the importance of gaining Leo to his side, in order to 
have his alliance in the war against his rival of France. It 
was a mere trifle to purchase the mighty pontifTs friendship 
at the cost of Luther's life. 

On the day following Luther's appearance (Friday, 19th 
April), the emperor ordered a message to be read to the diet, 

^OwiAgehon hat Pater Martinnsgeredet. Seck.p.355. 

t Guieeiardini, lib. ziv. 175 ; Damont, Ck)rp. Dipl. toI. iv. 96. Dioesi 
del papa Leone, che qnando I'aveva fatto lega con alcono, prima sok?a 
dir che pero non si doTea lestar de tratar con lo altro principe oppoeto. 
Soriano, VenetiaD Ambassador at Rome, MS. in the arobiyes of Yeniee. 
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wlikhbeliad«rxitt6Binf^ceBckfrithMsoivai^ '^Be« 
neaded'froin the bImmIirii ^mpecorB of Gennany," «atd lie, 
^fom-the €atbdic kh^ of Spain, fron the acehdnkes «f 
Aoutria, aad ^on thednkes <if Bufgundy, who have afl been 
iBBOwned as defenders e£ the Bomam liaitfa, I«hl fimdy re- 
solved to imitate the example •ef mf ancestoES. A aingle 
monk, misled l^his oim folly, has itsen against the faiih of 
Ghiistendom. Toirtay aueh impiety, I will saanficenij king- 
doms, my txeaauies^ my Mends, my body, my blood, my soxil, 
and my life.f I am ^bont ix) dismiss the Afigmstise Luther, 
fittbiddmg him tocanse the kastdisorder among 'die people^ 
I jhaUihen^oceed a^^EUi^him and his adhenents, as oon- 
tumacious heietiefi| by eseMmnumcadon, by interdiet, and by 
ev«iy meaaa calculated io de^tnoy itihem.( I call «n th^ 
members xi the fitotes to .behaTe iftie faithful Christians." 

This Addiess did net please «i^ry one. Charles, young 
and hasty, had not complied with the usual forms ; he should 
first haye consulted with the diet. Two extseme opinions 
immediately dedacedthemsdyes. ISiecreateres of Ike pope, 
the Elector of BcandaBibai^, and seveml eeekeiaatiGal princes, 
demanded tfaat the aafe-c«nduct given lo latber should not 
be respected^ 'M?he fthine," said Ihey, '^ ahodd seceiye his 
ashes, as it had jeceiyed thoae of Johm JEDoss a teDtxtry ago.'' 
Ghaxles, if we may credit an historian, bitteriy repented in 
a£fcer-yearB that he-did^ot adcyt this infun^us aaggestion. 
'^ I ecmfess,'' BeM he, towards the ofese aH Us life, ^' that I 
eommiited « gmatiauit by penmttuig Luther to Htc. I wns 
not obliged io keep my promise widi him; tfaalt ieretie had 
offended a Master greater than Ip-H3rod imnself. I mig^t 
aad I ought to ha^e broken my word, and to h»re avenged 
the .msult he had oemmittod against G*od^ it is because I 
did not put him to death that heresy has not eeased to ad- 
vanee. His death woiild ha^e etifled tt ui the cradle.''' H 

* Atftognq[)himi in lingua Snrgim<fica, ab ipdomelt enaratum. Coch- 
loens, p. 32. 

t Regna, tkMauroB, amioo^ ^Mvpoi^ tatgoiinB, wttainy jqiir!^^ 
fnofnmdese. PaUay..!. US. 

4: nndandem W^gen aQmieMgBiiL X. 0pp. (Jih^xviL Sfla. 

§ Bass Lnlhfiro das Aofaan 4Mi^ .mM anfiofali g elialteB ivvxden. 

il Sandoral, Hi«t. de GmtIos Y. qaoted in Uorente's History of tlio 



fiiencb mik cLttmaj. ^^ Zht iwmifllunffll; of Jobn .Httfl^" 
said the rioctiNr-pafaitiae, '' liafl J^oimht too mmj mififor-* 
tunes on Ac Grecmaii nation dfar w ever to rakie such a seaf- 
fiald a flecoad tkneJ' — " Tht piiaeefi of Geonany," exclaiined 
ev<e& Geoi^ of Baxumy, limthefs kveterate enemy, '^ will 
not pennit a aafia-«onduct to he violated. This diet, the finst 
held hy 4)m new emperor, will not bQ guilty of so base an 
action. Sscfa peifidy does not aoeoid witii tiie ancient <6er- 
man inl^g^y." The ponces of Bararia^ though attached to 
the Churdh of Rome, sufiported this protest. The prospect 
of death t&at Lnther^ Mends Ifead alnoady befture tfaeir eyes 
appeared to recede. 

The rumour of these disDOflsicBis, wftnch lacTted two days, 
ciccnlated through Ihe eity. Party-s^t lan high. Some 
gentlemen, partisans of dflie refcrm, began to speak firmly 
against the treachery soheited by Aleander. ^' The emperor," 
said ^bef, ^ is .a young man whom the papists and bishops 
by ^leir flaileriefl mana^ at >tbeir will.''* PaUayicmi 
spkks of iour hundred nohles ready to enforce Luther's 
safe-*0OBduet -vith die ^wisod. "On Saturday momiog 
piacaids were seen fosted at the gates of houses and m. 
the public places^ — some against Luther, and others in his 
favour. On one of tiiem might he read merely these iex- 
pressiTe words of the Fteacher: Wovi to the$^ land, wkem 
C% Jeing is a dkiU^f Sickingen, it was reported, had as- 
aonMed at a iew ieagves froia Worms, hdtind the im- 
pregAable Tampanbs of his stronghc^^ many knights and 
aridiers, and was «Bfl[y waiinn^ (to know the result of tht 
affair before pvoceediiig to aotioiL The enthusiasm of the 
peoqple, not only in Worms, hut also in the most distant 
citieB of the emfore^ the intrepidity of the knightsj the 

loqiuaitioByiL 57. .AjMotdhug to Llozenks^ihe nf^ositioa ihat^ towaids 
the end of his life, Charles inclined to oitaiLgfilioal £y^iiuiiii89is.a.mere in- 
Tflukion of the fBotestanta and «f the enemies jof Philip XL This question 
is ^" >**^^yiflftl f roblem whiish Llorente's nnmeBous 4|aotationB aeenuDn* 
haji^ily io lolvft eufirelj in acooidanoe vith his statements. 

* Finm nsBfi;pnflpai,qm.natn et blanditiia Papifltagnm et j;pisooponiai 
trahatur qnoonnqne velint. Cochlceus, p. 33. t Eooles. z. IS. 

t Verum tHkaa hiloiminflms Gemaus oiYitfttibi%jnotna etmuBEva 
plebiom. Coohlceos, p. 33, 
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attachment felt by nuuiy princes to the cause of the reformer, 
were all of a nature to show Charles and the diet that the 
course suggested by the Romanists might compromise the 
supreme authority, excite revolts, and even shake the em- 
pire.* It was only the burning of a simple monk that was 
in question ; but the princes and the partisans of Rome had 
not, all together, sufficient strength or courage to do this. 
There can be no doubt, also, that Charles V., who was then 
young, feared to commit perjury. This would seem to be 
indicated by a saying, if it is true, which, according to some 
historians, he uttered on this occasion : '< Though honour 
and faith should be banished from all the world, they ought 
to find a refuge in the hearts of princes." It is mournful 
to reflect that he may have forgotten these words when on the 
brink of the grave. But other motives besides may have influ- 
enced the emperor. The Florentine Yettori, ^e friend of 
Leo X. and of Machiavelli, asserts that Charles spared 
Luther only that he might thus keep the pope in check.f 

In the sitting of Saturday, the violent propositions of 
Aleander were rejected. Luther was beloved ; there was a 
general desire to preserve this simple-minded man, whose con- 
fidence in Grod was so affecting ; but there was also a desire 
to save the Chuich. Men shuddered at the thought of the 
consequences that might ensue, as well from the triumph as 
from the punishment of the reformer. Plans of conciliation 
were put forward ; it was proposed to make a new effort 
with the doctor of Wittemberg. The Archbishop-elector of 
Mentz himself, the young and extravagant Albert, more 
devout than bold, says Pallavicini,^ had become alarmed 
at the interest shown by the people and nobility to- 
wards the Saxon monk. Capito, his chaplain, who during 
his sojourn at Basle had formed an intimacy with the evan- 

* Es wttre ein Aufrnbr darans worden^ says Lather. Thereupon an 
insnrrection would hare broken oat. 

f Carlo si ezcosd di non poter procedere pia dltre, rispetto al salyo- 
condotto, ma la yeritk fii che oonoscendo ohe il Papa temeya molto di 
qaesta doctrina di Lnthero, lo YoUe tenere eon questo freno. Yettori, 
Istoria d'ltalia, MS. in the Corsini Library at Rome, extracted by 
Ranke. 

$ Qni pio masig animo erat qnam fbrtL PallaTieini, p. lia 
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getical priest of Zurich, named Zwingle, a bold man in tiie 
defence of truth, and of whom we have ahreadj had occasion 
to speak, had also, there can be no doubt, represented to 
Albert Ihe justice of the reformer's cause. The worldly 
archbishop had one of those returns to christian sentiments 
which we sometimes notice in his life, and consented to 
wait on the emperor, to ask permission to make a last 
attempt. But Charles refused everything. On Monday, the 
22d of April, the princes went in a body to repeat Albert's 
request. " I will not depart from what I hare determined," 
replied the emperor. '^ I will authorize no one to commu- 
nicate officially with Luther. But," added he, to Aleander's 
great vexation, " I will grant that man three days for re- 
flection ; during which time, you may exhort him privately."* 
This was all that they required. The reformer, thought 
they, elevated by the solemnity of his appearance before 
the diet, will give way in a more friendly conference, and 
perhaps will be saved from the abyss into which he is about 
to fall. 

The Elector of Saxony knew the contrary, and hence was 
filled with apprehension. " If it were in my power," wrote 
he the next day to his brother Duke John, " I should be 
ready to defend Luther. You cannot imagine how far the 
partisans of Rome carry their attacks against me. Were I to 
tell you all, you would hear some most astonishing matters.f 
They are resolved upon his destruction ; and whoever mani- 
fests any interest for his safety, is immediately set down as 
a heretic. May God, who never abandons the cause of jus- 
tice, bring all things to a happy end!" Frederick, without 
showing his kindly feelings towards the reformer, confined 
himself to observing every one of his movements. 

It was not the same with men of every rank in society 
who were then at Worms. They fearlessly displayed their 
sjrmpathy. On Friday a number of princes, counts, barons, 
knights, gentlemen, ecclesiastics, laymen, and of the common 
people, collected before the hotel where the reformer was 
staying; they went in and out one after another, and could 

* Qvibus priTatim ezhortari hominem posaeat. PallaT. i. 119« 
t Wonder hSm wfrdm. Seokmid. p. 965, 
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luudlj aatiaie thamiriiFeg mih gaziog «a Vm.* He had 
tefioae tlie man^fCJ^TSiaaj. Eren those who liion^ht him 
in aETor veve mffectodi .bf the noUeoeBs of aohI that led him 
to Bamfice his life to 4he voice of his oongeieiice. With 
many iiersoBfl then preflail: at Wecma, Ihe diosen men of 
the natkkB, Luther held •canyecsatioiss abocmcling in that 
•alt with which all his voids were aeawmed. None quitted 
him withoii; feeling «B3flftated by « generous enthusiasm for 
the troth. '^ Qow many tlungs I shall have to tell you !^ 
wcete (jkMNTge Yo^lei; pirate jeoetary to Casimir, margraye 
of .Brandenbcii:g, to one of hii friends. ^ What eonyersa- 
tiouB^ how full of piety and kindnesa, has Luther had with 
me and others I "What a eharmiBg person he is Tf 

Oneday a yom^ iirioce, seyenteen 3rears of age, eame 
praociJBg into the coort of the hotel; it was Philip, who for 
two years had ndedia Hesse. Ihis youiMul sovereign was of 
prompt asA •entuprisiiig character, wise beyond his years, 
warlike, impetnousi, «flid itnwiLling to he guided by any ideas 
but his own. Struck by Luther's speeches, he wished to 
haye a nearer yiew «^ him. '' He, howeyer, was not yet on 
my side/' siud Luther, as he related this dncmostanee.^ He 
leapt j&om his h<M*se, nneeremoniously ascended to <he re- 
fiormear's ohambei^ and addresamg him, aaid : ^ Wedl I dear 
doctoi; how goes it ?" " Gradous lond," aaswered Luthei^ 
" I hope aU will go well" " Ecom what i hear of you, 
doctor," resumed rthe fattoigsave, smdling, " you teach that a 
woman may leaye her isiuiba&d a&d lake andher, when the 
form^ is h^^me kK) old T It wms some members of the im^ 
perial oourt ^ho .had isM this istory to tibe bndgray^. The 
enemies oi truth jaeger ftfl to inyent and propagate fables on 
the pretended doeteines of duistian teaehen. '^ ]%>, my 
loEd," jre^ed Luther .SBrioaaly^ -^ I •eoitceat ymv highness 
mt to talk thosr Opoa this the young prince hastily held 
Qot his hand to Ae doctor, diookit heartily, attd said: ^'Dear 
doctoi^ if you aie in the tigktj may Ood help you l** He 
then k£t the room, «pruag <m IJahone, and node off. Tim 

« Mhid iDRmten iiidht*saffet werden ihn za sehen. X. 0pp. zrii. 391. 
t Wie •eine JbLtUaeli^ £«BM>xi.er lit. Itaael* Maga2..i. 2Q7. 
::: War noch moht auf iidn« SbHtei . li. Qn^ XRik Ma^ 
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WM Ae fimt iofkorview between ibeae (two mea, who weed 
aABTWArds destined to be at the head of the Befonnation, juid 
t0 dsSond iV-4be one with the swordof the Woid, the edier 
with Ae fwoid of prlneeB. 



CHAPTER X. 

-wifli the ArcUbUhep of TK7«B-AV«he'B ExIiortaiiMi to 
Iiiitfa«^-Liifthar^ Replies— Pri^aie OonTenadon-^iBit of CocbloKU— 
Airier At the Jbrchbishop'j— Confesenoe at the Hotel of the Knights 
nH Bhodes—A Council proposed— Luther's last Interview with the 
Archhidiop— Visit to • lick iPriend— Lutiter reoeiyvs Orders to leaye 
W«aB»-.Liither^ DeputDzo. 

RiCHASD of Greiffenklau, archbishop of Treves, had with 
the pemissioQ of Chajrles Y. imdertaJcen the office of me- 
diater. Eichard, who was on very mtimate terms with the 
Elector of Saxonj, and a good Boman-catholie, desired by 
aeistling this affiur to render ^ service to his friend as weM as 
to his Church. On Monday evening (22d April), just as 
TiUther was sitting down to table, a messenger came from 
the archbishop, informing him thai; this prelate desired to 
see him .on the next morning but jone (Wednesday) at six 
o!dack. 

The chaplain and Sturm the imperial herald waited on 
Lather before six o'clock on that day. But as early as four 
in the morning, Aleander had sent for Cochloeus. The 
nwicio had soon discovered in the man whom Capito had 
introdaced to liim, a devoted instrument of the court of 
BomCj on whom he might count as upon himseli As 
he Qould not be present at this interview, Aleander de- 
sored to fnd a substitute. '' Go to the residence of the 
Archbishop of Treves," said he to the Dean of Frankfort ; 
" do adt«iiter a»to diBcnissieQ with Lather, bmt listen atten- 
tively to all that is said, so as to give me a fiSthfiil xepOTt."* 
The reformer with some of his fnends arrived at the arcli*- 

* Aleander, mane hora quarta Tocainearit ad ise Cochkenzn, .jabeni .at 
audiret SQthw CoQhkHi%i jl iS6. 
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bishop's, where he found the prelate snrrounded by Joachun, 
margrave of Brandenburg, Duke (xeorge of Saxony, the 
Bishops of Brandenburg and Augsburg, with several nobles, 
deputies of the free cities/ lawyers, and theologians, among 
whom were Cochlceus and Jerome Wehe, chancellor of 
Baden. This skilful lawyer was anxious for a reformation 
in morals and disdplme ; he even went further : '< the Word 
of God,** said he, '^ that has been so long hidden under a 
bushel, must reappear in all its brightness."* It was this 
oondliatory person who was charged with the conference. 
Turning Idndly to Luther, he said : '^ We have not sent for 
you to dispute with you, but to exhort you in a fraternal 
tone. You know how carefully the Scriptures call upon us 
to beware of the arrow that flieth hy day, and the destruction 
tkU toasteth at noonrday. That enemy of mankind has ex- 
cited you to publish many things contrary to true religion. 
Befiect on your own safety and that of the empire. Beware 
lest those whom Christ by his blood has redeemed from 
eternal death should be misled by you, and perish ever- 

lastmgly Do not oppose the holy councils. If we did 

not uphold the decrees of our facers, there would be 
nothing but confusion in the Church. The eminent princes 
who hear me feel a special interest in your welfare ; but if 
you persist, then the emperor will expel you from the em- 
pire,f and no place in the world will offer you an asylum 

Reflect on the fate that awaits you I** 

" Most serene princes," replied Luther, " I thank you for 
your solicitude on my account ; for I am but a poor man, 
and too mean to be exhorted by such great lords." % He 
then continued : '^ I have not blamed all the councils, but 
only that of Constance, because by condemning this doctrine 
of John Huss, Than the Christian Church is the assembly of 
all those who are predestined to salf>aUon,§ it has condemned 

* Da88 das Wort Gottes, Welches so Imnge miter dem Scheffel yerbor- 
gen gesteckt, heller scheme Seokend. p. 964. 

t Und aus dem Reich Terstossen. L. Opp. (L.) xvii. 582 ; Sleidan, L 
97. 

t A^oeco enim me homuncioiiem, longe TiUoreiii esse, quam nt a 
tantis prineipibns L. Opp. Lai. p. 167. 

§ EcdesU cairisti est imifwsitMy dusMnatsrwa. Ibid. 
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this article of our faith, / believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church, and the Word of Qod itself. It is said my teaching 
is a cause of offiBnce,** added he ; '^ I reply that the Gospel ot 
Christ cannot be i^reached without offence. Why then 
should the fear or apprehension of danger separate me from 
the Lord and from that Divine Word which alone is truth? 
Nol I would rather give up my body, my blood, and my 
lifer 

The princes and doctors having deliberated, Luther was 
again called in, and Wehe mildly resumed: '^We must 
honour the powers that be, even when they are in error, and 
make great sacrifices for the sake of charity." And then 
with greater earnestness of manner, be said : <^ Leave it to 
the emperor's decision, and fear not.** 

LuTHEB. — ^^ I consent with all my heart that the emperor, 
the princes, and even the meanest Christian, should examine 
and judge my works ; but on one condition, that they take 
the Word of God for their standard. Men have nothing 
to do but to obey it. Do not offer violence to my conscience, 
which is bound and chained up with the Holy Scriptures.''* 

The Elegtob op BRAin>£NBUBG. — " K I rightly understand 
you, doctor, you will acknowledge no other judge than the 
Holy Scriptures?" 

LuTHEB. — " Precisely so, my lord, and on them I take my 
stand." f 

Upon this the princes and doctors withdrew; but the 
excellent Archbishop of Treves could not make up his mind 
to abandon his undertaking. "Follow me," said he to 
Luther, as he passed into his private room; and at the 
same time ordered John ab Eck and Cochloeus on the one 
side, and Schurff and Amsdorff on the other, to come after. 
" Why do you always appeal to Scripture," asked Eck 
with warmth; "it is the source of all heresies." But 
Luther, says his friend Mathesius, remained firm as a rock, 
which is based on the true rocky — the Word of the Lord. 
" The pope," replied he, " is no judge in the things belonging 

* Sie woDten gein Gewissen, das mit Gottes Wort und heiliger Sohriffk 
j^bunden und ge&ngen wttre, xiicht dringen. Matt. p. 27. 
t JadanufitdMleli. L. 0pp. (L.) zrii. 588. 
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tiy Ae Woi4 of Gk>d; Ervrf Cbristiaii should nee and deeiAB 
for hkoBelf htnr he ou^ t« Im waA dfe.*^* Tlte^r seps^ 
atid. The partijmnff of the Paipaey felt. LoAerls snpaiofitf , 
and attributed it to thcve being' w^ me present eapabte ef 
answermg him. ^ If the empeiov faai aetedf wiflelj," sa3rB 
Ciochlceus, ^ when sannnoiuig Lather la Wonofl^ he wovM. 
abo have myited theologians tci^reftile his enron." 

The Archbishop of Treyes repaired to the diet, and an- 
nounced the faihire of his raediatron. Hbn artonishment of 
the young empenMr vaa equal to his indignation. " It is 
time to put, an end to iMs businesi^" fatd he» The areh- 
faifihop, pressed for tsm dajnt move ; all ^ diet joiBed in the 
petition ; Charles T. gaT% waj: Aleaato, no longer able to 
restrain himself^ burst out into viotent r^pffoache9.-l* 

While these, soenea Trere pasmg in tiie> diet, Coehlceus 
burned to gain a mtcsj in lAath kaicgv and prelates had 
been msuAoessfoL Ahhongh he had tnm time to time 
Aropfied & few words, at the archbishef^s, Ihf was xestraiBed 
bj Aleandei^ ii^uBetion to ftaep silenea Ste resolved 
to find oompeuation, and aa Btx>n as ht had lefldoed a 
fidthMaecoimfcof his mis»cttto.tiie'papaliiniKio,heeaIled 
onLnthec. Heweot up to. Isni in fte HMwt frieniljrmanner, 
and expressed the yexation he felt at the enparor's resolu- 
tioa. After diHKr^ the conireisatiDs became anmated.:|: 
CochloBus urged Luther to retract. The latter sfao<^ his 
head. Seyeral nobles who wese at table witb him could 
hardlj oontaiu tiiemselyes. Thiy were indignant that the 
partisans of Borne should insiaty vak upon eonrincing 
Luther by Scxiptore^ but on constraiiiing hun by foree. 
'^ Well, then^^ said Coehkeu? to Luther, impa tie nt under 
these reproachef^ '^ I offer t» dispute publiely wil^ you, if 
you will renounce 3renir safeHSODducf^ All that Luther 
demanded was a public disputation. What o«ght he to do? 
To renounce the saffr-conduet would be to* endanger his 

* £3a ChriBtenmeiiBeh mass zmeinn wad iSMm L. "Epp. i SOi. 

t De lis Aleander aoerrime conquestus est. Pall&y. i. 120. 
t Peraeto prandio. CocUosas, p. av. 

§ Und wollte mit mir diapiieize%fclL gollie alSain das Geleii aufia^en. 
L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. 689. 



life ; ta refuse ibis cliaQeiige would appear to throw doubts 
on the justice of his cause. IGQs guests pereemd in thu 
proposal a plot framed with Aleauffcr, whom, the Dean <tf 
Frankfort had jtret quitted. One of them, VoDtat of Wat»- 
dorf hj name, extricated Luther from the embarrassment 
occasioned by so difBcult a choice. This fiery lord, mdig- 
nant at a snare, the sole object of which was to defi^er 
Luther into the hands of the executioner,* rose hastOy, 
seized the frightened priest, and pushed him out of the 
room, and blood no doubt woiedd have been spilt, if the 
other guests had not left the table at the same momen^ 
and mediated between the fririous knight and Cochkeus', 
who trembled with alarm.-f- The latter retired in confudon 
from the hotel of the Knights of Rhodes. Most probably it 
was in the heat of discussion that &ese words had fallen 
from the dean, and there had been no preeoneerted plan 
formed b^ween him and Aleander to entice Luther mto 
so treacherous a snaro. This GochkBua cfenres, and w« 
are inclined to credit his testimony. And yet just before 
going to Lutliter's lod^g he had been in c(mlerence wiA 
Aleander. 

In the evening-, ^ ArcKbishop of ^RertB assembled at 
supper the persons who had attendied that momli^s con- 
ference : he thought lliat this would be a means of unbend- 
ing their minds, and bringing them cfoser together. Lu&er, 
so firm and intrepid before arlntrators and judges, in prirate 
life was so good-humoured and jovial, that they might 
reasonably hope any thing from him. The archbishop^ 
chancellor, who had been so formal in his official capacity, 
lent himself to this new essay, and towards the end of the 
repast proposed Luther's health. The latter prepared to 
return the compHment ; the wine was poured out, an^ 
according to his usual custom, he had made the sign of the 
cross on his glass, when suddenly it burst in his hands, 
and the wine was spilt upon the tabk. The guests wese 

* Atqoe it» traderet em emifichuB. GocUaBS^ p. 99. 
t Da^Ihmda^BlaiilbflrdeiiKopffgeUDfeawfiityWV-Bia&iue^ 
ethatte. L. 0pp. (L.) xrii* S89. 
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astonished. '^ It must have contained poison T* exclaimed 
some of Lather's friends aloud. But the doctor, without 
betraying any agitation, replied with a smile : ^' My dear 
Sirs, either this wine was not intended for me, or else it 
woidd have disagreed with me.'* And then he added calmly : 
^^ There is no doubt the glass broke because after washing 
it it was dipped too soon into cold water.** These words, 
although so simple, under such circumstances are not devoid 
of grandeur, and show an unalterable peace of mind. We 
cannot imagine that the Roman-catholics would have desired 
to poison Luther, especially under the roof of the Archbishop 
of Treyes. This repast neither estranged nor approximated 
the two parties. Neither the favour nor the hatred of men 
had any influence over the reformer's resolution : it pro- 
ceeded from a higher source. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 25th of April, the Chan- 
cellor Wehe, and Doctor Peutinger of Augsburg, the em- 
peror's councillor, who had shown great affection for Luther 
at the period of his interview with De Vio, repaired to the 
hotel of the Knights of Rhodes. The Elector of Saxony 
sent Frederick of Thun and another of his councillors to be 
present at the conference. " Place yourself in our hands," 
said with emotion both Wehe and Peutinger, who would 
willingly have made every sacrifice to prevent the division 
that was about to rend the Church. " We pledge you our 
word, that this affair shall be concluded in a christiau-like 
manner." — "Here is my answer in two words," replied 
Luther. " I consent to renounce my safe-conduct.f I place 
my person and my life in the emperor's hands, but the 
Word of God never 1" Frederick of Thun rose in emo- 
tion, and said to the envoys : " Is not this enough ? Is not 
the sacrifice large enough?" And after declaring he would 
not hear a single word more, he left the room. Upon this, 

* £s miisse Gift darinnen gewesen seyn.— Lnther does not speak of 
this circnmstance ; but Razeberg, a friend of Lather's, and physician to 
the Elector John Frederick, mentions it in a manuscript in the library at 
Gotha, and says that he had it from an eye-witness. 

t £r wollte ehe das Geleit aufsagen L. 0pp. (L.) xyii. 589. 
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Wehe and Pentinger, hoping to succeed more easily with 
the doctor, came and sat down by his side. " Place your- 
self in the hands of the diet," said they. — ^** No," replied he, 
'^ for cursed he the man that trusteth in man /" (Jeremiah 
xvii. 5.) Wehe and Peutinger became more earnest in their 
exhortations and attacks; they urged the reformer more 
pressingly. Luther, wearied out, rose and dismissed them, 
saying : " I will never permit any man to set himself above 
the Word of God."* — "Reflect upon our proposal," said 
they, as they withdrew, " we will return in the evening." 

They came ; but feeUng convinced that Luther would not 
give way, they brought a new proposition. Luther had 
refused to acknowledge, first the pope, then the emperor, 
and lastly the diet ; there still remained one judge whom he 
himself had once demanded : a general council. Doubtless 
such a proposal would have offended Rome; but it was 
their last hope of safety. The delegates oflered a council to 
Luther. The latter might have accepted it without speci- 
fying anything. Years would have passed away before the 
difficulties could have been set aside which the convocation 
of a council would have met with on the part of the pope. 
To gain time was for the reformer and the Reformation to 
gain everything. God and the lapse of years would have 
brought about great changes. But Luther set plain dealing 
above all things ; he would not save himself at the expense of 
truth, even were silence alone necessary to dissemble it. — 
" I consent," replied he, " but" (and to make such a request 
was to refuse a council) " on condition that the council shall 
decide only according to Scripture." f 

Peutinger and Wehe, not imagining that a council could 
decide otherwise, ran quite overjoyed to the archbishop: 
" Doctor Martin," said they, " submits his books to a coun- 
cil." The archbishop was on the point of carrying these 
glad tidings to the emperor, when he felt some doubt, and 
ordered Luther to be brought to him. 

Richard of Greiffenklau was alone when the doctor arrived. 

* £r woUte knrtzrum MexiBchen Uber Gottes Wort nicht erkennen. 
L. 0pp. (L.) XTii. 583. 
t Dm dariiber aiu der heUigen Schrifft gesprochen. Ibid. 584. • 
VOL. II. M 
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** Dear doctor " said the archbishop, widi great kihdnesf and 
feeUng * ^* my doctors inform me that you consent to subnut, 
unreservedly, your cause to a council" — ** My lord," readied 
Luther, '' I can endure everything, but I cannot abandon 
the Holy Scriptures." The bishop perceived that Wehe and 
Peutinger had stated the matter incorrectly. Rome could 
never consent to a council that decided only according to 
Scripture. '' It was like telling a short-sighted man," says 
Pallavicini, '' to read very small print, and at the same time 
refusing him a pair of spectacles." f The worthy archbishop 
sighed : '^ It was a fortunate thing that I sent for you," said 
he. ** What would have become of me, if I had immedii^ 
ately carried this news to the emperor?" 

Luther's immovable firmness and inflexibility are doubt* 
less surprising; but they will be understood and respected 
by all those who know the law of God. Seldom has a 
nobler homage been paid to the unchangeable Word from 
heaven ; and that, too, at the peril of the liberty and life oi 
the man who bore this testimony. 

" Well, then," said the venerable prelate to Luther, " point 
out a remedy yourself." 

Luther, after a moment^s «tlencc.--i-" My lord, I know no 
better than this of Gamaliel : If this work he of men, it tciU 
come to nought : htU if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; 
lest haply ye he found even to fight against God, Let the em- 
peror, the electoi*s, the princes, and states of the empire, write 
this answer to the pope." 

The Archbibhop. — " Retract at least some articles." 

Luther. — " Provided they are none of those which th« 
Council of Constance has ahready condemned." 

The Archbishop. — " I am afraid it is precisely those that 
you would be called upon to retract" 

Luther. — " In that case I would rather lose my life, — ^rather 
have my arms and legs cut off, than forsake the clear and 
true Word of God."} 

The archbishop understood Luther at last. ^^ You may 

* Ganz gut and mehr denn fpiM\g, L. Epp. i. 604. 

+ Simulque conspicilionim omnium nsum negare. Ibid. 110. 

% £he Stumpf und Stkl foliraB Iftseen L. Opp, (L.) ZYii. 584. 
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retire," said he, still with the same kind maimer. '' My loid^" 
resumed Luther, " may I beg you to have the goodness 
to see that his majesty provides me with the safe-conduct 
necessary for my return." — '^ I will see to it," replied the 
good ardibishop, and so they parted. 

Thus ended these negotiations. The whole empire had 
turned towards this man* with the most ardent prayers and 
with the most terrible threats, and he had not faltered. 
His refusal to bend beneath the inm yoke of the pope 
emancipated the Church and began the new times. The 
interposition of Providence was manifest This is one of 
those grand scenes in history over which hovers and rises 
the majestic presence of the Divinity. 

Luther withdrew in company with Spalatin, who had 
arrived at the archbishop's during the interview. John 
Minkwitz, councillor to the Elector of Saxony, had fallen ill 
at Worms. The two friends went to visit him. Luther 
gave the sick man the most affectionate consolations. " Fare- 
well I" said he, as he retired, '^ to-morrow I shall leave 
Worms." 

Luther was not deceived. Hardly had he returned three 
hours to the hotel of the Km'ghts of Rhodes, when the Chan- 
cellor ab £ck, accompanied by the imperial chancellor and a 
notary, appeared before him. 

The chancellor said to him : '' Martin Luther, his im- 
perial majesty, the electors, princes, and states of the empire, 
having at sundry times and in various forms exhorted you 
to submission, but always in vain, the emperor, in his capacity 
of advocate and defender of the Cathohc faith, finds himself 
compelled to resort to other measures. He therefore com- 
mands you to return home in the space of twenty-one days, 
and forbids you to disturb the public peace on your road^ 
either by preaching or by writing." 

Luther felt clearly that this message was the beginning 
of his condemnation : " As the Lord pleases," answered he 
meekly, "blessed be the name of the Lordl" He then 
added : Before all things, humbly and from the bottom of 
my heart do I thank his majesty, the electors, princes, and 
« Totum imperium ad se conTersum spect&bat. Pallay. L 120, 
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other states of the empire for having listened to me so.kindlj. 
I deshre, and have ever desired, but one thing — a reformation 
of the Church according to Holy Scripture. I am ready to 
do and to suffer everything in humble obedience to the 
emperor's will. Life or death, evil or good report — ^it is 
all the same to me, with one reservation — the preaching of 
the Gospel ; for, says St. Paul, the Word of God must not be 
bound." The deputies retired. 

On the morning of Friday the 26th of April, the friends of 
the reformer with several lords met at Luther's hotel.* They 
were delighted at seeing the christian, firmness with which 
he had opposed Charles and the empire ; and recognised in 
him the features of that celebrated portrait of antiquity : 

Jnstum ac tenaoem propositi ▼imm, 
Non civlum ardor prava jabentium, 

Non Tultus instantis tyranni 

Mente quatit solida. t 

They desired once more, perhaps for the last time, to say 
farewell to this intrepid monk. Luther partook of a humble 
repast. But now he had to take leave of his friends, and 
fly far from them, beneath a sky lowering with tempests, 
lliis solemn moment he desired to pass in the presence of 
God. He lifted up his soul in prayer, blessing those who 
stood around him.( As it struck ten, Luther issued from 
the hotel with the friends who had accompanied him to 
Worms. Twenty gentlemen on horseback surrounded his 
car. A great crowd of peopfe accompanied him beyond the 
walls of the city. Some time after ho was overtaken by 
Sturm, the imperial herald, at Oppenheim, and on the next 
day they arrived at Frankfort 

* Salutatis patronis et amlcis qui earn f^uentissimi conTenertint. 
L. 0pp. Lat. ii. 168. 

t The man that's resolute and jost, 
Firm to his principles and trust, 
Nor hopes nor fears can bind : 
Nor parties, for revenge engaj^ed. 
Nor threatenings of a court enraged. 
Can shake his steady mind.— Horat Od. iiL X 
t Seine Frennde gesegnet. Mathesius, p. 27. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The Conflict at Woms— Lather's Letter to Cranaeh— Lather's Letter 
to Charles V.— Lather with the Ahbot of Hirschfeldt-The Parish 
Priest of Eisenach— Saveral Princes leave the Diet— Charles aig;aa 
Luther'sCondemnation— The Edict of Worms— Lather with hisParents 
—Luther attacked and carried away— The Ways of God— The Wart- 
burg— Lather a Prisoner. 

Thus had Luther escaped from these walls of Worms, that 
seemed destined to be his sepulchre. With all his heart 
he gave God the glory. "The devil himself/* said he, 
" guarded the pope's citadel ; but Christ has made a wide 
breach in it, and Satan was constrained to confess that tlie 
Lord is mightier than he."* 

" The day of the Diet of Worms," says the pious Mathe- 
sius, Luther's disciple and friend, ^' is one of the greatest and 
most glorious days given to the earth before the end of the 
world." f The battle that had been fought at Worms re- 
sounded far and wide, and at its noise which spread through 
all Christendom, from the regions of the North to the moun- 
tains of Switzeriand, and the towns of England, France, and 
Italy, many eagerly grasped the powerful weapons of the 
Word of God. 

Luther, who reached Frankfort on the evening of Satur- 
day the 27th of April, took advantage the next day of a 
leisure moment, the first that he had enjoyed for a long 
time, to write a familiar and expressive note to his friend 
at Wittemberg, the celebrated painter Lucas Cranach. " Your 
servant, dear gossip Lucas," said he. " I thought his majesty 
would have assembled some fifty doctors at Worms to con- 
vict the monk outright. But not at all. — Are these your 
books ?— Yes I— Will you retract them?--No !— Well, then, 
be gone! — ^There's the whole history. blind Germans! 

* Aber Christos maoht ein Loch derein. L. 0pp. (L.) xvii. 589. 

t Diss ist der herriichen grossen Tag einer Torm Ende der Welt. 
Mathea.p.28. 
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how childishly wc act, to allow ourselves to be the 

dupes and sport of Rome I The Jews must sing their 

Yo I Yo I Yo I But a daj of redemption is coming for us also, 

and then will we sing hallelujah I* For a season we must 

suffer in silence. A little while, and ye shall not see me : 
and again a little tchile, and ye shall see me, said Jesus Christ 
(John XVI. 16). I hope that it will be the same with me. 
Farewell. I commend you all to the Lord. May he pre- 
serve in Christ your understanding and your faith against the 
attacks of the wolves and the dragons of Borne. Amen I'* 

After having written this somewhat enigmatical letter, 
Luther, as the time pressed, immediately set out for Fried- 
berg, which is six leagues distant from Frankfort On the 
next day Luther again collected his thoughts. He desired 
to write once more to Charles, as he had no wish to be con- 
founded with guilty rebels. In his letter to the emperor he 
set forth clearly what is the obedience due to kings, and that 
which is due to God, and what is the limit at which the 
former should cease and give place to the latter. As we read 
this epistle, we are involuntarily reminded of the words of the 
greatest autocrat of modem times : '^ My dominion ends 
where that of conscience begins-^f 

*^ God, who is the searcher of hearts, is my witness,** says 
Luther, " that I am ready most earnestly to obey your 
migesty, in honour or in dishonour, in life or in death, and 
with no exception save the Word of God, by which man 
lives. In all the affairs of this present life, my fidelity shall 
be unshaken, for here to lose or to gain is of no consequence 
to salvation. But when eternal interests are concerned, God 
wills not that man should submit unto man. For such sub- 
mission m spiritual matters is a real worship, and ought to 
be rendered solely to the Creator."} 

* £s mussen die Jnden einmal sin^i^en : lo, t<s to ! L. Epp. i. 589. 

The shouts of joy uttered by the Jews at the time of the crucifixion re- 
present the triumphal songs of the papal partisanfl at the catastrophe 
that awaited Luther ; but the reformer hears in the distance the hallo- 
laiahs of deliverance. 

t Napoleon to the Protestanl deputation afler his aeoession to the 
empire. 

$ Nam ea fides et submissio proprie est vera ilia latria et adofatio 
Dei L. Epp. i. 592. 
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Luther wrote also, but in German, a letter addressed to 
the states of the empire. Its contents were nearly similar 
to that which he had just written to the emperor. In it he 
related all that had passed at Worms. This letter was copied 
several times and circulated throughout Germany ; " every- 
where," says Cochloeus, " it excited the indignation of the 
people against the emperor and the superior clergy."* 

Early the next day Luther wrote a note to Spalatm, en- 
closing the two letters he had written the evening before ; he 
sent back to Worms the herald Sturm, won over to the cause 
of the Gospel; and after embracing him, departed hastily 
for Grunberg. 

On Tuesday, at about two leagues from Hirschfeldt, he 
met the chancellor of the prince-abbot of that town, who 
came to welcome him. Soon after there appeared a troop of 
horsemen with the abbot at their head. The latter dis- 
mounted, and Luther got out of his waggon. The prince 
and the reformer embraced, and afterwards entered Hirsch- 
feldt together. The senate received them at the gates of the 
city.f The princes of the Church came out to meet a monk 
anathematized by the pope, and the chief men of the people 
bent their heads before a man under the ban of the emperor. 

" At five in the morning we shall be at church," said the 
prince at night as he rose from the table to which he had 
invited the reformer. The abbot insisted on his sleeping in 
his own bed. The next day Luther preached, and this dig- 
nitary of the church with all his train escorted him on his 
way. 

In the evening Luther reached Eisenach, the scene of his 
childhood. All his friends in this city surrounded him, en- 
treating him to preach, and the next day, accompanied him 
to the church. Upon this the priest of the parish appeared, 
attended by a notary and witnesses ; he came forward trem- 
bling, divided between the fear of losing his place, and of 
opposing the powerful man that stood before him. '' I pro- 
test against the liberty that you are taking," said the priest 

* Per ch&loographo8 muUiplicata et in populos dispersa est ea epistola. 

Csesari antem et elericis odium popniare, &o. GoehlooB, p. 88. 

t Senatas intra portas nog ezcepit. L. £pp. ii. 6. 
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at lasty in an embarrassed tone. Lather went up into the 
pnlpit, and that voice which, twenty-three years before, had 
sung in the streets of this town to procure a morsel of bread, 
sounded beneath the arched roof of the ancient church those 
notes that were beginning to agitate the world. After the 
sermon, the priest with confusion went up to Luther. The 
notary had drawn up the protest, the witnesses had signed it, 
all was properly arranged to secure the incumbent's place. 
" Pardon me," said he to the doctor humbly; " I am acting 
thus to protect me from the resentment of Uie tyrants who 
oppress the Church."* 

And there were in truth strong grounds for apprehension. 
The aspect of affairs at Worms was changed: Aleander 
alone seemed to rule there. '^ Banishment is Luther's only 
prospect," wrote Frederick to his brother, Duke John ; " no- 
thing can save him. If God permits me to return to you, 
I shall have matters to relate that are almost beyond belief. 
It is not only Annas and Caiaphas, but Pilate and Herod 
also, that haye combined against him." Frederick had 
little desire to remain longer at Worms ; he departed, and 
the elector-palatine did the same. The elector-archbishop 
of Cologne also quitted the diet. Their example was followed 
by many princes of inferior rank. As they deemed it impos- 
sible to avert the blow, they preferred (and in this perhaps 
they were wrong) abandoning the place. The Spaniards, the 
Italians, and the most ultra-montane German princes alone 
remained. 

The field was now free — ^Aleander triumphed. He laid 
before Charles the outline of an edict intended by him as a 
model of that which the diet ought to issue against the 
monk. The nuncio*s project pleased the exasperated em- 
peror. He assembled the remaining members of the diet in 
his chamber, and there had Aleander's edict read over to 
them ; it was accepted (Pallavicmi informs us) by all who 
were present. 

The next day, which was a great festival, the emperor 
went to the cathedral, attended by all the lords of his court 

* Humiliter tamen ezoasaafte ob metmn tymmornm saorom. L. 

Epp. ii. 6. 
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When the religious ceremonies were over, and a crowd of 
people still thronged the sanctuary, Aleander, robed in all the 
insignia of his dignity, approached Charles V.* He held in 
his hand two copies of the edict against Luther, one in Latin, 
the other in German, and kneeling before his imperial ma- 
jesty, entreated him to affix to them his signature and the 
seal of the empire. It was at the moment when the sacri- 
fice had been offered, when the incense still filled the temple, 
while the sacred chants were still re-echoing through its 
long-drawn aisles, and as it were in the presence of the Deity, 
that the destruction of the enemy of Rome was to be sealed. 
The emperor, assuming a very gracious air,-{- took the pen 
and wrote his name. Aleander withdrew in triumph, imme- 
diately sent the decree to the printers, and forwarded it to 
every part of Christendom.} This crowning act of the toils 
of Rome had cost the papacy no little trouble. Pallavicini 
himself informs us, that this edict, although bearing date the 
8th of May, was not signed till later ; but it was antedated 
to make it appear that the signature was affixed at a period 
when all the members of the diet were assembled. 

" We, Charles the Fifth," said the emperor (and then 
came his titles), " to all electors, princes^ prelates, and others 
whom it may concern. 

^^ The Almighty having confided to us, for the defence of 
the holy faith, more kingdoms and greater authority than He 
has ever given to any of our predecessors, we purpose employ- 
ing every means in our power to prevent our holy empire 
from being polluted by any heresy. 

" The Augustme monk, Martin Luther, notwithstanding 
our exhortation, has rushed like a madman on our holy 
Church, and attempted to destroy it by books overflowing 
with blasphemy. He has shamefully polluted the inde- 
structible law of holy matrimony ; he has endeavoured to 
excite the laity to dye theu: hands in the blood of the clergy ;§ 
and, setting at nought all authority, has incessantly urged the 

* Cum Cssar in templo adesset processit illi obTiftm Aleander. 

Fallar. i. 122. f Festiyisaimo Toltu. Ibid. 

X £t undique pervnlgata. Ibid. 

§ Ihre HUnde in der Priester Blut sa wasohen. L. 0pp. (L.) XTii 598. 
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people to revolt, schism, war, murder^ robbery, incendiarism^ 

and to the niter ruin of the christian faith In a word, not 

to mention his many other evil practices, this man, who is 
in truth not a man, but Satan himself under the form of a 
man and dressed in a monk*s frock,* has collected into one 
stinking slough all the vilest heresies of past times, and has 
added to them new ones of his own 

'' We have therefore dismissed from our presence this 
Luther, whom all pious and sensible men deem a madman, 
or one possessed by the devil; and we enjoin that, on the 
expiration of his safe-conduct, immediate recourse be had to 
effectual measures to check his furious rage. 

*^ For this reason, under pain of incurring the penalties 
due to the crime of high-treason, we forbid you to harbour 
the said Luther after the appointed term shall be expired, to 
conceal him, to give him food or drink, or to furnish him, by 
word or by deed, pubUcly or secretly, mth any kind of suc- 
cour whatsoever. We enjoin you, moreover, to seize him, 
or cause him to be seized, wherever you may find him, to 
bring him before vs vrithout any delay, or to keep him in 
safe custody, until you have learned from us in what man- 
ner you are to act towards him, and have received the reward 
due to your labours in so holy a work. 

** As for his adherents, you will apprehend them, confine 
them, and confiscate theur property. 

'' As for his writings, if the best nutriment becomes the 
detestation of all men as soon as one drop of poison is 
mingled with it, how much more ought such books, which 
contain a deadly poison for the soul, be not only rejected, but 
destroyed 1 You will therefore bum them, or utterly destroy 
them in any other manner. 

" As for the authors, poets, printers, painters, buyers or 
sellers of placards, papers, or pictures, against the pope or the 
Church, you will seize them, body and goods, and will deal 
with them according to your good pleasure. 

" And if any person, whatever be his dignity, should dare 

* Nicht ein Mensch, sondem als der bttse Feind in Gestalt eines Men- 
Bchen mit aDgenommener MonchskUttea,. Il»d. 
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to act in contradiction to the decree of our imperial majesty, 
we order him to be placed under the ban of the empire. 

" Let every man behave according to this decree.'* 

Such was the edict signed in the cathedral of Worms. It 
was more than a bull of Rome, which, although published in 
Italy, could not be executed in Germany. The emperor 
himself had spoken, and the diet had ratified his lecree. All 
the partisans of Rome burst into a shout of triumph. '^ It 
is the end of the tragedy T exclaimed they. — " In my opi- 
nion,'' said Alphonso Yaldez, a Spaniard at Charles's court, 
" it is not the end, but only the beginning."* Valdez per- 
ceived that the movement was in the Church, in the people, 
and in the age, and that, even should Luther perish, his 
cause would not perish with him. But no one was blind to 
the imminent and inevitable danger in which the reformer 
himself was placed ; and the great majority of superstitious 
persons were filled with horror at the thought of that incar- 
nate devil, covered with a monk's hood, whom the emperor 
pointed out to the nation. 

The man against whom the mighty ones of the earth were 
thus forging their thunderbolts had quitted the church of 
Eisenach, and was preparing to bid farewell to some of his 
dearest friends. He did not take the road to Gotha and 
Erfurth, but proceeded to the village of Moray his father's 
native place, once more to see his aged grandmother, who 
died four months after, and to visit his uncle, Henry Luther, 
and some other relations. Schurff, Jonas, and Suaven set 
out for Wittemberg ; Luther got into the waggon with Ams- 
dorff, who still remained with him, and entered the forests of 
Thuringia.f 

The same evening he arrived at the village of his sires. 
The poor old peasant clasped in her arms that grandson 
who had withstood Charles the emperor and Leo the pope. 
Luther spent the next day with his relations ; happy, after 
the tumult at Worms, in this sweet tranquillity. On the next 
morning he resumed his journey, accompanied by Amsdorfif 

* Non finem, sed initium. P. Martyris Epp. p. 412. 

t Ad camem meam trans sylTun profectus. L. Epp. iL 7. 
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and his brother James. In this lonely spot the reformer's 
fate was to be decided. They skirted the woods of Thu* 
ringia, following the road to Waltershausen. As the waggon 
was moving through a hollow way, near the deserted church 
of Glisbach, at a short distance from the castle of Altenstein, 
a sudden noise was heard, and immediately five horsemen, 
masked and armed from head to foot, sprung upon the tra- 
vellers. His brother James, as soon as he caught sight of 
the assailants, leaped from the waggon and ran away as fast 
as his legs would carry him, without uttering a single word. 
The driver would have resisted. " Stop T cried one of the 
strangers with a terrible voice, faUing upon him and throwing 
him to the ground.* A second mask laid hold of Amsdorff 
and kept him at a distance. Meanwhile the three remaining 
horsemen seized upon Luther, maintaining a profound silence. 
They pulled him violently from the waggon, threw a military 
cloak over his shoulders, and placed him on a led horse. 
The two other masks now quitted Amsdorff and the wag- 
goner ; all five leaped to their saddles — one dropped his hat, 
but they did not even stop to pick it up — ^and in the twinkling 
of an eye vanished with then: prisoner into the gloomy forest. 
At first they took the road to Broderode, but soon retraced 
their steps by another path ; and without quitting the wood, 
made so many windings in every direction as utterly to 
baffle any attempt to track them. Luther, little accustomed 
to be on horseback, was soon overcome with fatigue.f They 
permitted him to alight for a few minutes : he lay down near 
a beech-tree, where he drank some water from a spring which 
is still called after his name. His brother James, continuing 
his flight, arrived at Waltershausen in the evening. The af- 
frighted waggoner jumped into the car, which Amsdorff had 
again mounted, and whipping his horses, drove rapidly away 
from the spot, and conducted Luther's friend to Wittemberg. 
At Waltershausen, at Wittemberg, in the country, villages, 
and towns along their road, they spread the news of the violent 
abduction of the doctor. This intelligence, which delighted 

* Dejectoqae in solum auriga et Terberato. Pallay. i. 122. 
t Loogo itinere, noTos eqaet, foMiia. L. Epp. ii. 3. 
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some, struck the greater number with astonishment and 
indignation. A cry of grief soon resounded through all Ge^- 
many : '' Luther has fallen into the hands of his enemies P 

After the violent combat that Luther had just sustained, 
God had been pleased to conduct him to a place of repose 
and peace. After having exhibited him on the brilliant 
theatre of Worms, where all the powers of the reformer's 
soul had been strung to so high a pitch, ,He gave him the 
secluded and humiliating retreat of a prison. God draws 
from the deepest seclusion the weak instnunents by which 
He purposes to accomplish great things ; and then, when 
He has permitted them to glitter for a season with dazzling 
brilliancy on an illustrious stage, He dismisses them again 
to the deepest obscurity. The Reformation was to be ac- 
complished by other means than violent struggles or pomp- 
ous appearances before diets. It is not thus that the leaven 
penetrates the mass of the people ; the Spirit of God seeks 
more tranquil paths. The man, whom the Roman cham- 
pions were persecuting without mercy, was to disappear for a 
time from the world. It was requisite that this great indi- 
viduality should fade away, in order that the revolution then 
accomplishing might not bear the stamp of an individual. 
It was necessary for the man to retire, that God might re- 
main alone to move by His Spirit upon the deep waters in 
which the darkness of the Middle Ages was abready engulfed, 
and to say : Let there he light, so that there might be light 

As soon as it grew dark, and no one could track their 
footsteps, Luther's guards took a new road. About one hour 
before midnight they reached the foot of a mountain.* The 
horses ascended slowly. On the summit was an old castle, 
surrounded on all sides, save that by which it was ap- 
proached, by the black forests that cover the mountains of 
Thuringia. 

It was to this lofty and isolated fortress, named the Wart- 
burg, where in fbrmer times the ancient landgraves had 
sheltered themselves, that Luther was conducted. The 
bolts were drawn back, the iron bars fell, the gates opened; 

* Hon feme nndaeim ad mansionem noctia penreni in tenebris. L. 
£pp. ii. 3. 
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the reformer crossed the threshold ; the doors were closed 
behind him. He dismounted in the court. One of the 
horsemen. Burkhardt of Hund, lord of Altenstein, with- 
drew ; another, John of Berlepsch, provost of the Wartburg, 
led the doctor into the chamber that was to be his prison, 
and where he found a knighf s uniform and a sword. The 
tiiree other cavaliers, the provost's attendants, took away his 
ecclesiastical robes, and dressed him in the military garments 
that had been prepared for him, enjoining him to let his 
beard and hair grow,* in order that no one in the castle 
might discover who he was. The people in the Wartburg 
were to know the prisoner only by the name of Knight 
George. Luther scarcely recognised himself in his new 
dress.f At last he was left alone, and his mind could 
reflect by turns on the astonishing events that had just 
taken place at Worms, on the uncertain future that awaited 
him, and on his new and strange residence. From the 
narrow loopholes of his turret, bis eye roamed over the 
gloomy, solitary, and extensive forests that surrounded him. 
'^ It was there," says Mathesius, his friend and biographer, 
'^ that the doctor abode, like St Paul in his prison at 
Rome." 

Frederick of Thun, Philip Feilitsch, and Spalatin, in a 
private conversation they had had vrith Luther at Worms 
by the elector's orders, had not concealed from him that his 
liberty must be sacrificed to the anger of Charles and of the 
pope.} And yet this abduction had been so mysteriously 
contrived, that even Frederick was for a long time ignorant 
of the place where Luther was shut up. The grief of the 
friends of the Reformation was prolonged. The spring 
passed away ; summer, autumn, and winter succeeded ; the 
sun had accomplished its annual course, and still the walls 
of the Wartburg enclosed their prisoner. Truth had been 
interdicted by the diet; its defender, confined within the 
ramparts of a castle, had disappeared from the stage of the 
world, and no one knew what had become of him : Aleander 

* Exntas vestibas meis et equestribus indutus, comam et barbam nn- 

triens L. Epp. ii. 7. 

t Cum ipse me jamdudum non noyerim. Ibid. X Seckend. p. 865. 
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triumphed; the reformation appeared lost But God 

reigns, and the blow that seemed as if it would destroy 
the cause of the Gospel, did but contribute to save its 
courageous minister, and to extend the light of faith to dis- 
tant countries. 

Let us quit Luther, a captive in Germany, on the rocky 
heights of the Wartburg, to see what God was doing in 
other countries of Christendom. 



BOOK VIII. 

THB 8WI88. 1484—1522. 

CHAFTEB L 

Idorement in 8witMrl«id~Soiiroe of the Befomutiion— Its demooratio 
Chanetei^Foreign Semoe— Monlity— The Toekenboig— A Quhlet 
on the Alpt— A Family of Shepherds— Yoong Ulrich. 

At the moment when the decree of the Diet of Wonns ap- 
peared, a continually increasing movement began to disturb 
the quiet valleys of Switzerland. The voices that resounded 
over the plains of Upper and Lower Saxony were re-echoed 
from the bosom of the Helvetic mountains by the energetic 
voices of its priests, of its shepherds, and of the inhabitants 
of its warlike cities. The partisans of Rome were filled with 
apprehension, and exclaimed that a wide and terrible conspi- 
racy was forming everjrwhere in the Church against the Church. 
The exulting friends of the Gospel said that, as in spring the 
breath of life is felt from the shores of the sea to the moun- 
tain top, so the Spirit of God was now melting throughout 
Christendom the ices of a lengthened winter, and covering 
it with fresh flowers and verdure, from its lowest plains to its 
most barren and its steepest rocks. 

It was not Germany that communicated the light of truth 
to Switzerland, Switzerland to France, and France to Eng- 
land : all these countries received it from God ; just as one 
part of the world does not communicate the light of day to 
the other, but the same brilliant orb imparts it direct to all the 
earth. Infinitely exalted above men, Christ, the day-spring 
from on high, was at the epoch of the Reformation, as he had 
been at die establishment of Christianity, the Divine fire 
whence emanated the life of the worid. O^e sole and same 
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doctrine was suddenly established in the sixteenth century, 
at the hearths and altars of the most distant and dissimilar 
nations ; it was everywhere the same spirit, everywhere pro- 
ducing the same faith. 

The Reformation of Grermany and that of Switzerland de- 
monstrate this truth. Zwingle had no communication with 
Luther. There was no doubt a connecting link between 
these two men ; but we must not look for it upon earth : it 
was above. He who from heaven gave the truth to Luther, 
gave it to Zwingle also. Their bond of union was God. 
" I began to preach the Grospel," says Zwingle, " in the year 
of grace 1516, that is to say, at a time when Luther's name 
had never been heard in this country. It is not from Luther 
that I learnt the doctrine of Christ, but from the Word of 
God. If Luther preaches Christ, he does what I am doing ; 
and that is all."* 

But if the different reformations derived a striking unity 
from the same Spirit whence they all proceeded, they also 
received certain particular marks from the different nations 
among whom they were effected. 

We have already given an outline of the condition of Swit- 
zerland at the epoch of the Reformation.^ We shall add but 
little to what has been aheady said. In Germany the mon- 
archical principle predominated, in Switzerland the democra- 
tic. In Germany the Reformation had to struggle with the 
will of princes; in SwitzerlanSagainst the wishes of the people. 
An assembly of men, more easily carried away than a single 
individual, is also more rapid in its decisions. The victory 
over the papacy, which cost years of struggle beyond the Rhine, 
required on this side but a few months and sometimes only 
a few days. 

In Germany, the person of Luther towers imposingly 
above the Saxon people ; he seems to be alone in his attacks 
upon the Roman colossus ; and wherever the conflict is ra- 
ging, we discern from afar his lofty stature rising high above 
the battle. Luther is the monarch, so to speak, of the revo- 

* 1516 eo sdlicet tempore, quum Lntheri nomen in nostris re^onibna 

inanditam adhne erat dootrinam Christ! non a Lathero, sed ex verbo 

Dei didici. Zwinglii Open eor. Schnlero «t Scbalthesrio, Tohci» 1829, 
ToL 1. 278, 276. f VoL I. p. 80. 
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ludon that is accomplishing. In Switzerland, the straggle 
begins in different cantons at the same time ; there is a con- 
federation of reformers ; their number surprises us ; doubt- 
less one head overtops the others, but no one commands ; it 
is a republican senate, in which all appear with their original 
features and distinct influences. They were a host : Wit- 
tembach, Zwingle, Capito, Haller, CEcolampadius, Oswald 
Myconius, Leo Juda, Farel, Calvin ; theur stage was Glaris, 
Basle, Zurich, Berne, Neufchatel, Geneva, Lucerne, Schaf- 
hausen, Appenzel, Saint Gall, and the Grisons. In the 
German reformation there is but one stage, flat and uniform 
as the country itself; in Switzerhmd, the Reformation is 
divided, like the region itself by its thousand mountains. 
Each valley, so to speak, has its own awakening, and eacli 
peak of the Alps its own light from heaven. 

A lamentable epoch for the Swiss had begun after their 
exploits against the dukes of Burgundy. Europe, which 
had discovered the strength of their arms, had enticed them 
from their mountains, and had robbed them of their inde- 
pendence by rendering them the arbitrators of the fate of 
nations on the battle-field. The hand of a Swiss pointed 
the sword at the breast of his fellow-countryman on the 
pbins of Italy and of France, and the intrigues of foreigners 
had filled with jealousy and dissension those lofty valleys of 
the Alps so long the abode of simplicity and peace. At- 
tracted by the charms of gold,ibns, labourers, and serving- 
men, stealthily quitted their Alpine pastures for the banks of 
the Rhone or the Po. Helvetian unity was lNX)ken under the 
slow steps of mules laden with gold. The Reformation, for 
in Smtzerland also it had its political bearings, proposed to 
restore the unity and the ancient virtues of the cantons. 
Its first cry was for the Swiss to rend the perfidious toils of 
the stranger, and to embrace one another in close union at 
the foot of the cross. But its generous accents were un- 
heeded. Rome, accustomed to purchase in these valleys the 
blood she shed to increase her power, uprose in anger ; ex- 
cited Swiss against Swiss ; and new passions arose to tear 
the body of the nation. 

Switzerland needed a reform. There was, it is trae. 
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among the Helvetians, a simplicity and good nature that 
seemed ridiculons to the refined Italians ; bnt at the same 
time they had the reputation of being the people that most 
habitually transgressed the laws of chastity. This astrolo- 
gers attributed to the constellations ;* philosophers, to the 
strength of temperament among those indomitable people ; 
moralists, to the Swiss principles, which looked upon deceit, 
dishonesty, and fiilumny, as sins of a much deeper die than 
impurity .f Marriage was forbidden the priests j but it 
would have been difficult to find one who lived in a real 
state of celibacy. They were required to behave, not 
chastely, but prudently. This was one of the earliest dis- 
orders against which the Reformation was directed. 

It is now time to investigate the dawnings of the new 
day in these valleys of the Alps. 

About the middle of the eleventh century two hermits 
made their way from Saint Gall towards the mountains that 
lie to the south of this ancient monastery, and arrived at 
a desert valley about ten leagues long.f On the n<vth| 
the lofty mountains of the Sentis, Sommerigkopf, and the 
Old Man, separate this valley from the canton of Appenzel ; 
on the- south, the Euhfirsten with its seven peaks rises be- 
tween it and the Wallensee, Sargans, and the Grisons ; on 
the east, the valley slopes away to the rays of the rising 
sun, and displays the magnificent prospect of the Tyrolese 
Alps. These two hermits, having reached the springs of 
the little river Thur, erected there two cells. By degrees 
the valley was peopled ; on its most elevated portion, 2010 
feet above the level of Lake Zurich, there arose around a 
church a village named Wildhaus, or the Wildr-Kouse^ upon 
which now depend two hamlets, Lisighaus, or Elizabeth's 
house, and SchSnenboden. The fruits of the earth grow not 
upon these heights. A green turf of alpine freshness covers 
the whole valley, ascending the sides of the mountains, 
above which enormous masses of rock rise in savage gran- 
deur to the skies. 

* Wirz, Helvetisehe Kirehen Ge8chiehte, iii. 201. 
t Sodomitis meUos erit in die jadicii, qaam rerum Td honoriB aUfttori- 
bus. HemmerUo, de Mmo jnbilao. X ^« XwkimSBfQXg, 
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About a quarter of a league from the church, near Lifiig>- 
haus, by the side of a path that leads to the pasture-groundB 
beyond the river, may still be seen a peasant's cottage. Trar- 
dition narrates that the wood necessary for its construction 
was felled on the very spot.* Everything seems to indicate 
that it was built in the most remote times. The walls are 
thin ; the windows are composed of small round panes of 
glass ; the roof is formed of shingles, loadlBi with stones to 
prevent their being carried away by the wind. Before the 
house bubbles forth a limpid stream. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, this house was inha^ 
bited by a man named Z wingle, amman or bailiff of the parish. 
The family of the Zwingles or Zwingli was ancient, and in 
great esteem among the inhabitants of these mountain8.f 
Bartholomew, the bailifiTs brother, at first incumbent of the 
parish, and from the year 1487 dean of Wesen, enjoyed a 
certain celebrity in the country.^ The wife of the amman 
of Wildhaus, Margaret Meili (whose brother John was 
somewhat later abbot of the convent of Fischingen in Thur- 
govia), had already borne him two sons, Henry and Klaus, 
when on New Year's day 1484, seven weeks after the birth 
of Luther, a third son, who was christened Ulrich, was bom 
in this lonely chalet.§ Five other sons, John, Wolfgang, 
Bartholomew, James, Andrew, and an only daughter, Anna, 
increased the number of this Alpine family. No one in the 
whole district was more respected than the amman Zwingle.|| 
His character, his office, and his numerous children, made 
him the patriarch of the mountains. He was a shepherd, 

♦ Schuler's Zwinisli's Bildungs Gesch^ p. 290. 

f Diss GeschlScht der Zwinglinen, wass in guter Achinng diesaer 
Landen, als ein gut alt ehrlich Geschlftcht. H. BuIIinger's Hist. Besch- 
reibnng der Eidg. Geschichten. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr J. 
G. Hess for the communication of th*s valuable work, which in 1837 
existed only in manuscript It has since been publbhed by some friends 
of history at Zurich. In my quotations I have preserved the orthography 
of the original. 

t £in vermmbter Mann. Ibid. 

§ Quadragesimum octavnm agimns (I am in my forty-eighth year), 
wrote Zwingle to Vadianus, on the 17th of September 1531. 

H Clarus fuit pater ob spectatam vitc sanotimoniam. Oswald Myco- 
nins. Vita Zwinglii. 
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as Y^re bis sons. No sooner had the first days of May 
clothed the mountains with verdure, than the father and his 
children would set off for the pasture-grounds with their 
flocks, rising gradually from station to station, and reaching 
in this way, by the end of July, the highest summits of the 
Alps. They then began to return gradually towards the 
valleys, and in autumn the whole population of the Wild- 
haus re-entered their humble cottages. Sometimes, during 
the summer, the young people who should have stayed at 
home, longing to enjoy the fresh breezes of the mountains, set 
out in companies for the chalets, accompanying their voices 
with the melodious notes of their rustic instruments ; for all 
were musicians. When they reached the Alps, the shep- 
herds welcomed them from afar with their horns and songs, 
and spread before them a repast of milk; and then the 
joyous troop, after many devious windings, returned to their 
valleys to the sound of the bagpipe. In his early youth, 
Ulrich doubtless sometimes shared in these amusements. 
He grew up at the foot of these rocks that seemed everlast- 
ing, and whose summits pointed to the skies. '^I have 
often thought," said one of his friends, " that being brought 
near to heaven on these sublime heights, he there contracted 
something heavenly and divine."* 

Long were the winter evenings in the cottages of the 
Wildhaus. At such a season the youthful Ulrich listened, at 
the paternal hearth, to the conversations between the bailiff 
and the elders of the parish. He heard them relate how the 
inhabitants of the valley had in former times groaned beneath 
a heavy yoke. He thrilled with joy at the thought of the 
independence the Tockenburg had won for itself,, and which 
its alliance with the Swiss had secured. The love of coun- 
try kindled in his heart ; Switzerland became dear to hun ; 
and if any one chanced to drop a word unfavourable to 
the confederates, the child would immediately rise up and 
warmly defend their cause.f Often, too, might he be seen, 
during these long evenings, quietly seated a-t the feet of his 

* Divinitatis nonnihil cobIo propiorem contraxlsse. Oswald Myconios, 
Vite Zw. 
t Sohuler*s Zw. BUdung. p. 291. 
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her aeriptare stories and her pious legends, and eagwly re* 
eeivio^ them into his heart 
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The good amman was charmed at the promising disposition 
of his son. He perceived that Ulrich might one day do 
something better than tend herds on Mount Sentis, to the 
sound of the shepherd's song {ranz des vaches). One day 
he took him by the hand and led him to Wesen. He crossed 
the grassy flanks of the Ammon, and descended the bold and 
savage rocks that border the Lake of Wallenstadt ; on reach- 
ing the town, he entered the house of his brother the dean, 
and intrusted the young mountaineer to his care, that he 
might examine his capacity.* Ulrich was particularly distin- 
guished by a natural horror of falsehood, and a great love 
for truth. He tells us himself, that one day, when he began 
to reflect, the thought occurred to him that " lying ought to 
be punished more severely than theft ;" for, adds he, " truth 
is the mother of all virtues." The dean soon loved his nephew 
like a son ; and, charmed with his vivacity, he confided his 
education to a schoolmaster, who in a short time taught 
him all he knew himself. At ten years of age, the marks of 
a superior mind were already noticed in the young Ulrich.-}- 
His father and his uncle resolved to send him to Basle. 
When the child of the Tockenburg arrived in this celebrated 

* Tenerrimum adhuc ad fratrem sacrificnm addaxit, ut ingenii ejus 
periculnm faceret. Melch. Adam! Vita Zw. p. 25. 

t Und in Ihm erschinen merkliche Zeichen eines edlen Gemutbs. 
Bullin^l^ Chroniok. 
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city, with that sing^e-mindedDess and simplidty of lieart 
which he seenii to have inhaled with the pure air of his native 
mountains, but which really came from a higher source, a 
new world opened before him. The celebrity of the flEunona 
Council of Basle, the university which Pius 11. had founded 
in this city in 14^, the printing-presses which then resusci^ 
tated the masterpieces of antiquity, and circulated through 
the world the first fruits of the reviyal of letters ; the resi- 
dence of distinguished men, Wessel, Wittembach, and especi- 
ally of that prince of scholars, that sun of the schools, Eras- 
mus, all rendered Basle, at the epoch of the Reformation, 
one of the great centres of light in the West. 

Ufrich was placed at St. Theodore's school Gregory Binzli 
was then at its head, — a man of feeling heart and gentleness 
rarely found at that period among teachers. Young Zwingle 
made rapid progress. The learned disputations, then in 
fashion among the doctors, had descended even to the chil- 
dren in the schools. Ubrich took part in them ; he disciplined 
his growing powers against the pupils of other establish- 
ments, and was always conqueror in these struggles, whidh 
were a prelude to those by which he was to overthrow the 
papacy in Switzerland.* This success filled his elder rivals 
with jealousy. He soon outgrew the school of Basle, as he 
had ^at of Wesen. 

Lupulus, a distinguished scholar, had just opened at Berne 
the first learned institution in Switaserland. The baiM of 
Wildhaus and the priest of Wesen resolved to send the boy 
to it ; Zwingle, in 1497, left the smiling plains of Basle, and 
agam approached those Upper Alps where his infancy had 
been spent, and whose snowy tops, gilded by the sun, might 
be seen from Berne. Lupulus, himself a distinguished poet, 
introduced his pupil into the sanctuary of classic learning, — 
a treasure then unknown, and whose threshold had been 
passed only by a few.f The young neophyte ardently in- 
haled these perfumes of antiquity. His mind expanded, his 
style was formed. He became a poet 

* In dispatationibus, qosB pro more tnm enrnt inter poeroa aBitaUD,Tio- 
toriam semper zeporUvit. Oaw. Mjc. Vita Zw. 
t Ab eo in adyta dassiooram seriptonun introdaotos. Ibid. 
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Among the convents of Berne, that of the Dominicans was 
the most celebrated. These monks were engaged in a serious 
quarrel with the Franciscans. The latter maintained the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin, which the former denied. 
Wherever they went, before the dazzling altars that adorned 
their church, and between the twelve columns that supported 
its fretted roof, the Dominicans had but one thought — ^how 
they might humble their rivals. They had remarked Zwin- 
gle's beautiful voice ; they had heard of his precocious under- 
standing, and thinking that he might give lustre to their order, 
endeavoured to attract him among them,* and invited him 
to remain in their convent until he was ^Id enough to pass 
his noviciate. All Zwingle's future career was at stake. The 
amman of Wildhaus being informed of the lures to which 
the Dominicans had resorted, trembled for the inexperience 
of his son, and ordered him to quit Berne immediately. 
Zwingle thus escaped from these monastic walls within w.hich 
Luther had entered of his own free-will What transpired 
somewhat later may serve to show the inuninent danger 
Zwingle then incurred. 

In 1507, a great agitation reigned in the city of Berne. 
A young man of Zurzach, named John Jetzer, having one 
day presented himself at this same Dominican convent, had 
been repulsed. The poor dejected youth made another at- 
tempt, and said, holding out fifty-three florins and some 
pieces of silk, " It is all I possess ; take it, and receive me 
into your order." He was admitted on the 6th of January 
among the lay brethren. But on the first night, a strange 
noise in his cell filled him with terror. He fled to the con- 
vent of the Carthusians, whence he was sent back to the 
Dominicans. 

On the following night, the eve of the festival of Saint 
Matthias, he was awoke by deep groans ; he opened his eyes, 
and saw a tall white spectral form standing beside his bed. 
" I am," said a sepulchral voice, " a soul escaped from the 
fires of purgatory." The lay brother tremblingly replied: 
^^ God help thee I I can do nothing I" The phantom then 

* Und aiss er wol singen koendt, Icokten Ihn die prediger moBnchen in 
dassKIoster. Bollinger Cfaronik. 



advanced towards the pdor brother, and seizing him by the 
throat, indignantly reproached him for his refusal Jetzer, 
full of alarm, exclaimed: '< What can I do to save thee?" 
^ Scourge thyself eight days in succession until the blood 
comes, and lie prostrate on the earth in the Chapel of Saint 
John." The spectre answered thus and vanished. The lay 
brother confid^ the particulars of this apparition to his con- 
fessor, the convent-preacher, and, by his advice, submitted 
to the discipline required. It was soon reported through the 
whole city that a soul had applied to the Dominicans in order 
to be delivered from purgatory. The Franciscans were de- 
serted, and the people ran in crowds to the church, where 
the holy man was to be seen prostrate on the pavement. The 
soul from purgatory had announced its reappearance in eight 
days. On the appointed night, it came again, attended by 
two spirits that tormented it, extorting from it the most 
frightful groans. " Scotus," said the disturbed spirit, '^ Scotus, 
the inventor of the Franciscan doctrine of the immaculate 
conception of the Virgin, is among those who suffer like 
horrible torments with me." At this news, which soon spread 
through Berne, the partisans of the Franciscans were still 
more dismayed. But the soul, at the moment of disappear- 
ing, had announced a visit from the Virgin herself. In effect, 
on the day fixed, the astonished brother saw Mary appear 
in his cell. He could not believe his eyes. She approached 
him kindly, gave him three of our Saviour's tears, and as 
many drops of his blood, with a crucifix and a letter addressed 
to Pope Julius IL, " who," said she, " is the man selected by 
God to abolish the festival of His pretended immaculate con- 
ception." And then, drawing still nearer the bed on which the 
brother lay, she informed him in a solemn voice that he was 
about to experience a signal favour, and at the same time 
pierced his hand with a nail The brother uttered a horrible 
shriek ; but Mary wrapt his hand in a cloth that her Son 
(as she said) had worn at the time of the fiight into Egypt. 
This one wound was not enough; in order that the glory of 
the Dominicans might at least equal that of the Franciscans, 
Jetzer must have the five wounds of Christ and of St. Francis 
on his hands, his feet, and his side. The four others were 

VOL. n. K 
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inflicted, and then, after giting him some drink, he was placed 
in a hall hung with pictures representing our Lord's passion; 
here he spent many long days without food, and his imagina- 
tion soon became greatly excited. The monks from time to 
time opened the doors of this chamber to the people, who 
came in crowds to contemplate with devout astonishment the 
brother with his fiye wounds, stretching out his arms, bend- 
ing his head, and imitating by his postures and movements 
the crucifixion of our Lord. At times, he was quite out of his 
senses ; he foamed at the mouth, and appeared ready to give 
up the ghost ^ He is suffering the cross of Christ," murmured 
the spectators. The multitude, eager in pursuit of miracles, 
thronged the convent incessantly. Men who deserve our blu- 
est esteem, even Lupulus himself^ Zwingle's teacher, were 
overcome with fear ; and the Dominicans, from their pulpits, 
boasted of the glory Ood had conferred upon their order. 

For many years this order had felt the necessity of hum- 
bling the Franciscans and of increasing by means of miracles 
the respect and liberality of the people. The theatre selected 
for these operations was Berne, '' a simple, rude, and igno- 
rant city," as it had been styled by the sub-prior of Berne 
in a chapter held at Wimpfen on the Neckar. To the prior, 
sub-prior, chaplain, and purveyor of the convent were as- 
signed the principal parts, but they were not able to play 
them out. A new apparition of Mary having taken place, 
Jetzer fancied he recognised his confessor's voice ; and on 
saying so aloud, Mary disappeared. She came again to 
censure the incredulous brother. " This time it is the prior," 
exclaimed Jetzer, rushing on him with a knife in his hand. 
The saint flung a pewter platter at the head of the poor 
brother, and vanished. 

Alarmed at the discovery Jetzer had made, the Domini- 
cans endeavoured to get rid of him by poison. He de- 
tected their treachery, and having escaped from the con- 
vent, revealed their imposture. They put a good face on the 
matter, and sent deputies to Rome. The pope empowered 
his legate in Switzerland, and the bishops of Lausanne and 
Sion, to inquire into the affisur. The four Dominicans were 
convicted and condemned to be burnt alive, and on the Ist 
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of May 1509, they perished at the stake in the presence of 
more than thirty thousand spectators. The rumour of this 
imposture circulated through Europe, and by laying bare one 
of the greatest sores of the Church, prepared the way for the 
Reformation.* 

Such were the men from whose hands the youthful Ulrich 
Zwingle escaped. He had studied polite letters at Berne ; 
he had now to study philosophy, and for this purpose went 
to Vienna in Austria. The companions of Ulrich's studies 
and amusements in the capital of Austria were a young 
man of Saint Gall, Joachim Yadian, whose genius promised 
to adorn Switzerland with a learned scholar and a dis- 
tinguished statesman; Henry Loreti, of the canton of Glaris, 
better known as Glarean, and who appeared destined to 
Qhine as a poet; and a young Swabian, John Heigerlin, 
the son of a blacksmith, and hence called Faber, a man 
of pliant character, proud of honours and renown, and 
who gave promise of all the qualities requisite to form a 
courtier. 

Zwingle returned to Wildhaus in 1502 ; but on revisiting 
his native mountains, he felt that he had quaffed of the cup 
of learning, and that he could not live amidst the songs of 
his brothers, and the lowing of their herds. Being now 
eighteen years of age, he again repaired to Baslef to con- 
tinue his literary pursuits ; and there, at once master and 
scholar, he taught in Saint Martin's school, and studied at 
the university ; from that time he was able to do without 
the assistance of his parents. Not long after he took the 
degree of Master of Arts. An Alsatian, Capito by name, 
who was his elder by nine years, was one of his greatest 
friends. 

Zwingle now applied to the study of scholastic divinity ; 
for as he would one day be called to expose its sophistry, 
it was necessary that he should first explore its gloomy 
labyrinths. But the joyous student of the Sentis mountains 

Win, Hehretiaeh6 Kirebm, Geeeh. iii 3S7 ; Anshelm's Chronik, 
lit and iy. No tranBaction of that day ever gaye rise to so many pnb^ 
lioations. See HaUer'a Biblioth. dor Sehw. G«0oh. iii. 
t Ne diutios ab exercitio Uterarom cessaret. Oiw. Mye. Vita Zir.. 
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might be seen suddenly shaking off the dnst of the schoolfly 
and changing his philosophic toils for innocent amusements; 
he would take up one of his numerous musical instruments 
(the lute^ harp, yiolin, flute, dulcimer, or hunting horn), 
draw from them some cheerful air, as in the pasture-grounds 
of Lisighaus ; make his own chamber or that of his friends 
re-echo with the tunes of his native place, or accompany 
them with his songs. la his love for music he was a real 
child of the Tockenburg, — a master among many.* He 
played on other instruments besides those we have already 
named. Enthusiastic in the art, he spread a taste for it 
through the university ; not that he was fond of dissipation, 
but because he liked by this means to relax his mind, fatigued 
by serious study, and to put himself in a condition to return 
with greater zeal to such arduous pursuits.^ None possessed 
a livelier disposition, or more amiable character, or more at- 
tractive conversational powers.^ He was like a vigorous 
Alpine tree, expanding in all its strength and beauty, and 
which, as yet unpruned, throws out its healthy branches in 
every direction. The time will come for these branches 
to shoot with fresh vigour towards heaven. 

After having plunged into the scholastic divinity, he 
quitted its barren wastes with weariness and disgust, having 
only found therein a medley of confused ideas, empty 
babbling, vain-glory^ and barbarism, but not one atom of 
sound doctrine. " It is a mere loss of time," said he, and he 
waited his hour. 

In November 1505, Thomas Wittembach, son of a burgo- 
master of Bienne, arrived at Basle* Hitherto he had been 
teaching at Tubingen, at the side of Reuchlin. He was in 
the flower of life, sincere, pious, skilled in the liberal arts, 
the mathematics, and in the knowledge of Scripture. Zwingle 
and all the youths of the academy immediately flocked 

* Ich habe avch nieyon Keinem geboert, der in der Kunst Musica 

so erfiihren gewesen. B. Weysen, FUsslin Beytrage zur Ref. Gesch. iy. 
35. 

t Ut ingeniam Boriis de&tigatnm recrearetur et paratius ad solita 
studia xedirstur Melch. Adami Vita Zw. 

t Ingenio amoeniis, et ore juonndtts, supra qaam die! possit, erat. Osw. 
K]re.ykaZw. 
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around him. A life till then nnknown animated his lectures, 
and prophetic words fell from his lips. '' The hour is not far 
distant/' said he, ^' in which the scholastic theology will he 
set aside, and the old doctrines of the Church revived."* — 
" Christ's death," added he, " is the only ransom for our 
80uls."f Zwingle's heart eagerly received these seeds of 
lifcj This was at the period when classical studies were 
heginning everywhere to replace the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages. Zwingle, like his master and his friends, 
rushed into this new path. 

Among the students who were most attentive to the lessons 
of the new doctor, was a young man twenty-three years old, 
of small stature, of weak and sickly frame, hut whose looks 
announced hoth gentleness and intrepidity. This was Leo 
Juda, the son of an Alsatian parish-priest, and whose unde' 
had died at Rhodes fighting under the banners of the 
Teutonic knights in the defence of Christendom. Leo and 
Ulrich became intimate friends. Leo played on the dulcimer 
and had a very fine voice. Often did his chamber re-echo 
with the cheerful songs of these young friends of the arts. 
Leo Juda afterwards tiecame Zwingle's colleague, and even 
death could not destroy so holy a friendship. 

The office of pastor of Glaris became vacant at this time. 
One of the pope's youthful courtiers, Henri Goldli, his 
Holiness's equerry, and who was already the possessor of 
several benefices, hastened to Glaris with the pontiflfs letter 
of nomination. But the shepherds of Glaris, proud of the 
antiquity of their race and of their struggles in the cause of 
liberty, did not feel inclined to bend their heads before a 
slip of parchment from Rome. Wildhaus is not far from 
Glaris, and Wesen, of which Zwingle's uncle was the in- 
cumbent, is the place where these people hold theur markets. 
The reputation of the young master of arts of Basle had ex- 
tended even to these mountams, and him the people of 

* £t doctrinam Eedesise yeterem instanrari oporteat. Gaalteros, 

Miso. Tig. iii. 102. 

fDer Tod Christy sey die einige Bezahlnng fiir onserQ Siinde 

FUsslin Beytr. ii. 2G8. 

t Qaam a tanto Yiro Mmina qusedam Zwingliano peetori injecta 

essent. Leo Jud. in Prof. ad. Ann. Zw. in N. T. 
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Glarifl desired to hare for thdr priest. Tbey inyiled him in 
1506. Zwingle was ordained at Constance by the bishop, 
preached his first sermon at Rapperswyl, read his first mass 
at Wildhaus on St MichaeFs day, in tiie presence of all his 
relations and the Mends of his family, and about the end of 
the year aniyed at Glaris. 
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Zwingle immediately applied himself with zeal to the 
duties of his large parish. Yet he was but twenty-two 
years old, and often permitted himself to be led away by 
dissipation, and by the relaxed ideas of the age. As a 
Romish priest, he did not differ from all the surrounding 
clergy. But even at this time, when the eyangelical doctrine 
had not changed his heart, he never gave rise to those 
scandals which often afllicted the Church,* and always 
felt the necessity of subjecting his passions to the holy 
standard of the Oospel. 

A fondness for waf at that time inflamed the tranquil 
valleys of Glaris. There dwelt the families of heroes — ^the 
Tchudis, the Walas, the (Eblis, whose blood had flowed on 
the field of battle. The aged warriors would relate to the 
youths, delighted at these recitals, their exploits in the wars 
of Burgundy and Swabia, and the combats of St. Jacques 
and of Ragaz. But, alas I it was no longer against the 
enemies of their independence that these warlike shepherds 
took up arms. They might be seen, at the voice of the 
king of France, of the emperor, of the duke of Milan, or even 

* Sic reverentia pudoris, imprimis autem officii diyini, perpetuo cayit. 
Osw. Myc. Vit. Zw. 
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of the holy Oather himself, descending like an ayalanche from 
the Alps, and dashing with a noise of thunder against the 
troops drawn up in the plains. 

As a poor boy named Matthew Schinner, who attended 
the school of Sion, in the Yalais (about the middle of the 
second half of the fifteenth century), was singing one day in 
the streets, sus the young Martin Luther did a little later, he 
heard his name caUed by an old man. The latter, struck by the 
freedom with which the child answered his questions, said to 
him with that prophetic tone which a man is thought some- 
times t# possess on the brink of the grave : '' Thou shalt be a 
bishop and a prince."* These words struck the youthful men- 
dicant, and from that moment a boundless ambition entered 
his soul. At Zurich and at Como he made such progress as to 
surprise his masters. He became priest of a smaU parish in 
the Yalais, rose rapidly, and being sent to Rome somewhat 
later to demand of the pope the confirmation of a bishop of 
Sion, who had just been elected, he obtained this bishopric 
for himself, and encircled his brows with the episcopal mitre. 
This ambitious and crafty though often noble-minded and 
generous man, neyer considered any dignity but as a step to 
mount still higher. £Uiying offered his services to Louis XXL, 
and at the same time naming his price : '^ It is too much 
for one man," said the king. " I will show him," replied 
the exasperated Bishop of ^on, " that I, alone, am worth 
many men." Li effect, he turned towards Pope Julius II., 
who gladly welcomed him ; and, in 1510, Schinner succeeded 
in attaching the whole Swiss confederation to the policy of 
this warlike pontiff. The bishop was rewarded by a caxdi- 
naUs hat, and he smiled as he now saw but one step between 
him and the papal throne. 

Schinner's eyes wandered continually over the cantons of 
Switzerland, and as soon as he discovered an influential 
man in any place, he hastened to attach him to himself. The 
pastor of Glaris fixed his attention, and Zwingle learnt ere- 
long that the pope had granted him a yearly pension of fifty 
florins, to encourage him in his literary pursuits. His 
poverty did not permit him to buy books ; this money, dur- 
* Helret Kiroh. 6«8oh. tou Win, iii S14. 
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ing the short time Uhrich leceiyed it, was entirely devoted 
to the purchase of classical or theological works, which he 
procured from Basle.* Zwingle from that time attached 
himself to the cardinal, and thus entered the Roman party. 
Schinner and Julius II. at last betrayed the object of their 
intrigues ; eight thousand Swiss, whom the eloquence of the 
cardinal-bishop had enlisted, crossed the Alps ; but want of 
provisions, with the arms and money of the French, made 
them return ingloriously to their mountains. They carried 
back with them the usual concomitants of these foreign wars 
— distrust, licentiousness, party-spirit, violence, an€ disor- 
ders of every kind. Citizens refused to obey their magis- 
trates ; children their parents ; agriculture and the cares of 
their flocks and herds were neglected ; luxury and beggary 
increased side by side; the holiest ties were broken, and 
the Confederation seemed on the brink of dissolution. 

Then were the eyes of the young priest of Claris opened, 
and his indignation burst forth. His powerful voice was 
raised to warn the people of the gulf into which they were 
about to fall. It was in the year 1510 that he published his 
poem entitled The Ijdbyrinik, Within the mazes of this 
mysterious garden, Minos has concealed the Minotaur, that 
monster, half-man, half-bull, whom he feeds with the bodies 
of the young Athenians. " This Minotaur," says Zwingle, 
" represents the sins, the vices, the irreligion, the foreign 
service of the Swiss, which devour the sons of the nation." 

A bold man, Theseus, determines to rescue his country ; 
but numerous obstacles arrest him : — ^first, a one-eyed lion ; 
this is Spain and Aragon: — ^then a crowned eagle, whose beak 
opens to swallow him up ; this is the Empire : — then a cock, 
raising its crest, and seeming to challenge to the fight ; this 
is France. The hero surmounts all these obstacles, reaches 
the monster, slays him, and saves his country. 

" In like manner," exclaims the poet, " are men qow wan- 
dering in a labyrinth, but, as they have no clue, they can- 
not regain the light. Nowhere do we find an imitation of 
Jesus Christ A little glory leads us to risk our lives, tor- 
ment our neighbour, and rush into disputes, war, and battle* 
* Wellchei er mi die BUcher yem^det. BuUinzer Chronik. 
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One might imagine that the furies had broken loose 

from the abyss of hell"* 

A Theseus, a reformer was needed ; this Zwingle per- 
ceived clearly, and henceforth he felt a presentiment of his 
mission. Shortly aUter, he composed an allegory, the mean- 
ing of which was less enigmaticalf 

In April 1512, the confederates again arose at the voice 
of the cardinal for the defence of the Church. Glaris was in 
the foremost rank. The whole parish took the field under 
their banner, with the landamman and their pastor. Zwingle 
was compelled to march with them. The army passed the 
Alps, and the cardinal appeared in the midst of the con- 
federates decorated with the pontiff's presents ; — a ducal cap 
ornamented with pearls and gold, and surmounted by the 
Holy Ghost represented under the form of a dove. The 
Swiss scaled the ramparts of fortresses and the walls of 
cities; and in the presence of their enemies swam naked 
across rivers, halberd in hand. The French were defeated 
at every point; bells and trumpets pealed their notes of 
triumph ; the people crowded around them from all quarters; 
the nobles furnished the army with wine and fruits in 
abundance; monks and priests mounted the pulpits, and 
proclaimed that the confederates were the people of God, 
who avenged the Bride of the Lord on her enemies ; and the 
pope, a prophet like Caiaphas of old, conferred on them the 
title of " Defenders of the Liberty of the Church."f 

This sojourn in Italy was not without its influence on 
Zwingle as regards his call to the Reformation. On his 
return from this campaign, he began to study Greek, '' in 
order (as he said) to be able to draw from the fountain-head 
of truth the doctrines of Jesus Christ.§ I am determined to 

* Das wir die hoeUschen wuteriim*ii 
Moegend denken abbrochen eyn. 
Zw. 0pp. (Edit. Schiller et Schulthess), ii. second part, 250. 
t Fabelgedicht Tom Ochsen and etlichen Thieren, iez loofender dinge 
begriffenlich. Ibid. 257. 
:|: De Gestis inter GaUos et Helvetios, relatio H. ZwingliL 
§ Ante decern annos, operam dedi grsecis Uteris, nt ex fontibns doo- 
trinam Christi haurire possem. Zw. 0pp. i. 274» in his Explan. Artio. 
which bears the date of 1523. 
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apply myBelf to Greek," wrote he to Yadian on the 23d of 
February 1513, ^'that no one shall be able to torn me 
aside from it, except God : I do it, not for glory, but for 
the love of sacred learning.'' Somewhat later, a worthy 
priest, who had been his schoolfellow, coming to see him : 
'^ Master Ubrich,'' said he, '' I am informed that you are 
falling into this new error ; that you are a Lutheran." — *' I 
am not a Lutheran," said Zwingle, " for I learned Greek 
before I had ever heard the name of Luther."* To know 
Greek, to study the Gospel in the original language, was, in 
Zwingle's opinion, the basis of the Reformation. 

Zwingle went farther than merely acknowledging at this 
early period the grand principle of eyangelical Christianity, 
— ^the infallible authority of Holy Scripture. He perceived, 
moreover, how we should determine the sense of the Divine 
Word : " They have a very mean idea of the Gospel," said 
he, " who consider as frivolous, vain, and unjust, all that 
they imagine does not accord with their own reason.f Men 
are not permitted to wrest the Gospel at pleasure that it may 
square with iheir own sentiments and interpretation." ( — 
" Zwingle t^ned his eyes to heaven," says his best friend, 
" for he would have no other interpreter than the Holy Ghost 
himself." § 

Such, at the commencement of his career, was the man 
whom certain persons have not hesitated to represent as 
having desired to subject the Bible to human reason. 
'^ Philosophy and divinity," said he, '' were always raising 
objections. At last I said to myself: I must neglect all 
these matters, and look for God's will in his Word alone. I 
began (continues he) earnestly to entreat the Lord to grant 
me his light, and although I read the Scriptures only, they be- 
came clearer to me than if I had read all the commentators." 

* Ich hab grsc88 kfiimen, ehe kh ni ntti von Lniher gehSt hab. Salat. 
Chronik. MS. 

t Nihil subllmius do evangelio sentiimt, qnam qnod, quidquid eorum 
ntioni non est consentaneam, hoe iniqanm, taaiun et friTolum ezisti- 
mant. Zw. 0pp. i. 202. 

t Neo posse eyangelinm ad sensam et interpretationem hominum 
redigi. Ibid. 215. 

§ In Goelum suspezit, doctorem qucevens Spiritom. Osw. Mye. Vita 
Zw. 
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He compared Sicripture with itself; explaining obscure pas- 
sages by those that are clear.* He soon knew the Bible 
thoroughly, and particularly the New Testamentf When 
Zwingle thus turned towards Holy Scripture, Switzerland 
took its first step towards the Reformation. Accordingly, 
when he explained the Scriptures, eyery one felt that his 
teaching came from God, and not from man4 '^ All-divine 
workr exclaimed Oswald Myconius; '^tisthuswerecoyered 
the knowledge of the tsuth from heaven I** 

Zwingle did not, however, contemn the explanations of 
the most celebrated doctors: in after-years he studied 
Origen, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Chrysostom, but 
not as authorities. '' I study the doctors,'' said he, ^^ with 
the same end as when we ask a friend: How do you 
understand this passage?" Holy Scripture, in his opinion, 
was the touchstone by which to test the holiest doctors 
themselves.§ 

Zwingle's course was slow, but progressive. He did not 
arrive at the truth, like Luther, by those storms which impel 
the soul to rim hastily to its harbour of refuge ; he reached 
it by the peaceful influence of Scripture, whose power ex- 
pands gradually in the heart. Luther attained the wished- 
for shore through the storms of the wide ocean ; Zwingle, by 
gliding softly down the stream. These are the two principal 
ways by which the Almighty leads men. Zwingle was 
not fully converted to Gk>d and to his Gospel until the earlier 
years of his residence at Zurich ; yet the moment when, in 
1514 or 1515, this strong man bent the knee before God, in 
prayer for the understanding of his Word, was that in which 
appeared the first glimmering rays of the bright day that 
afterwards beamed upon him* 

About this period one of Erasmus's poems, in which Jesus 
Christ is introduced addressing mankind perishing through 
their own fault, made a deep impression on Zwingle. Alone in 

* Soripta oontnlit et obscura olaris elncidaTit. Osw. Mye. Yita Zw. 

t In Bumma, er maoht im, die H. Schrifft, Insonden dan N. T. ganti 
gemein. Ballhiger MS. 

X Ut nemo non Tidezet Spiritam doctorem, non hominem. Ogw. Myc. 
Vite Zw. 

§ Scriptnra canosi^ft, aoa Lydio lapide probandos. Ibid. 
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his closet, he repeated to himself that passage in which Jemis 
complains that men do not seek every grace from him, al- 
though he is the source of all that is good. '^ All," said 
Zwingle, '' all." And this word was ever present to his 
mind. ^' Are there, then, any creatures, any saints, of whom 
we should beg assistance? No: Christ is our only treasure."* 

Zwingle did not restrict himself to the study of christian 
letters. One of the characteristic features of the reformers 
of the sixteenth century is their profound study of the Greek 
and Roman writers. The poems of Hesiod, Homer, and 
Pindar possessed great charms for Zwmgle, and he has left 
some commentaries or characteristics of the two last poets. 
It seemed to him that Pindar spoke of the gods in so sublime 
a strain that he must have felt a presentiment of the true 
God. He studied Demosthenes and Cicero thoroughly, and 
in their writings learnt the art of oratory and the duties of a 
citizen. He called Seneca a holy man. The child of the Swiss 
mountains delighted also to investigate the mysteries of 
nature in the works of Pliny. Thucydides, SaUust, livy, 
Csesar, Suetonius, Plutarch, and Tacitus taught him the 
knowledge of mankind. He has been reproached with his 
enthusiasm for the great men of antiquity, and it is true that 
some of his expressions on this subject admit of no justifica- 
tion. But if he honoured them so highly, it was because he 
fancied he discerned in them, not mere human virtues, but 
the influence of the Holy Ghost In his opinion, God*s in- 
fluence, far from being limited in ancient times by the bound- 
aries of Palestine, extended over the whole world.f " Plato,** 
said he, '^ has also drunk at this heavenly spring. And if 
the two Catos, Scipio, and Camillns, had not been truly 
religious, could they have been so high-minded ?"t 

Zwingle communicated a taste for letters to all around 
him. Many intelligent young men were educated at his 
school. "You have offered me not only books, but yourself 

* Dass Christus unser armen seelen ein einzi/^r Schatz sey. Zw.Opp. 
i. 298. Zwingle Baid in 1523 that he had read this poem of Erasmus'B 
some eight or nine years before. 

t Spiritus ille coelestis non solam Palestinam yel creaverat Tel foyebat. 
Bed mundum uniyersum. (£col. and Zw. Epp. p. 9. 

t Nisi religiosi, nonqnam foiaseni magnaBimi. Ibid. 
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also,'' wrote Valentine Tschudi, son of one of the heroes in 
the Bargundian wars ; and this young man, who had already 
studied at Vienna and Basle under the most celebrated doc- 
tors, added : " I have fonnd no one who could explain the 
classic authors with such acumen and profundity as your- 
self.*** Tschudi went to Paris, and thus was able to comparo 
the spirit that prevailed in this university with that which 
he had found in a narrow valley of the Alps, over which 
soared the gigantic summits and eternal snows of the Dodi, 
the Glamisch, the Viggis and the Freyberg. '^ In what 
frivolities do they educate the French youth I" said he. " No 
poison can equal the sophistical art that they are taught. 
It dulls the senses, weakens the judgment, and brutalizes 
the man, who then becomes, as it were, a mere echo, an empty 
sound. Ten women could not make head against one of 
these rhetoricans.-i" Even in their prayers, I am certain, 
they bring their sophisms before God, and by their syllogisms 
presume to constrain the Holy Spirit to answer them." 
Such were at that time Paris, the intellectual metropolis of 
Christendom, and Glaris, a village of herdmen among the 
Alps. One ray of light from God's Word enlightens more 
than all the wisdom of man. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Zwin^le to Erasmus— Oswald Myconins— The Robbers— (Ecolampadios 
— Zwingleat Marignan— Zwingleand Italy— Zwingle's Method— Com- 
mencement of the Reform— Discovery— Passage from one World to 
the other. 

A GREAT man of that age, Erasmus, exercised much influ- 
ence over Zwingle. No sooner did one of his writings ap- 

* Nam qui sit acrioris in enodandis anctoribus judicii, Tidi neminem. 
Zw. Epp. p. 13. 

fUtnecdeoem mulieroolae oni sophistss adsBqaari qneant. Ibid. 

p. 46, 
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pear than Zwingle hastened to pnichase it. In 1514, Erag- 
mii8 arriyed in Basle, where the hishop received him with 
eyery mark of esteem. All the friends of learning immedi- 
ately assembled around him. But the prince of the schools 
had easily discoyered him who was to be the glory of Swit- 
zerland. ''I congratulate the Helyetians/' wrote he to 
Zwingle, ^that you are labouring to polish and ciyilize 
them by your studies and your morals, which are alike of 
the highest order."* Zynngle earnestly longed to see him. 
" Spaniards and Gauls went to Rome to see Liyy/' said he, 
and set out On arriying at Basle, he found there a man 
about forty years of age, of small stature, weak frame, and 
delicate appearance, but exceedingly amiable and polite.f 
It was Erasmus. His agreeable manners soon banished 
Zwingle's timidity; the power of his genius silbdued him. 
" Poor as .^chines," said he, " when each of Socrates* 
disciples offered their master a present, I giye you what 

uEschines gaye I giye you myself T 

Among the men of learning who then formed the court of 
Erasmus, — such as Amerbach, Rhenanus, Frobenius, Nes- 
senus, and Glarean, — Zwingle noticed one Oswald Geiss- 
hiissler, a young man of Lucerne, twenty-seven years old. 
Erasmus hellenized his name, and called him Myconius. 
We shall generally speak of him by his baptismal appella- 
tion, to distinguish the friend of Zwingle from Frederick 
Myconius, the disciple of Luther. Oswald, after studying at 
Rothwyl with a youth of his own age named Berthold Haller, 
and next at Berne and at Basle, had become rector of Saint 
Theodore's school, and afterwards of Saint Peter's in the 
latter city. The humble schoolmaster, though possessed of 
a scanty income, had married a young woman whose sim- 
plicity and purity of mind won all hearts. We have already 
seen that this was a time of trouble in Switzerland, in which 
foreign wars gave rise to violent disorders, and the soldiers, 
returning to their country, brought back with them their 

* To, tniqne similes optimis etiam stadiis ac moribus et ezpolietis et 
nobilitabitis. Zw. Epp. p. 10. 

t £t Gorpnficulo hoc tuo minato, Tenua miBime inconoiimo, nrbanis- 
time gestientem yidere Tidear. Ibid. 
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campaigning habits of licentiousness and brutality. One 
dark and cloudy day in winter, some of these ruffians 
attacked Oswald's quiet dwelling in his absence. They 
knocked at the door, threw stones, and called for his modest 
wife in the most indecent language ; at last they dashed in 
the windows, and entering the schoolroom, broke every 
thing they could find, and then retired. Oswald returned 
shortly after. His son, little Felix, ran to meet him with 
loud cries, and his wife, unable to speak, made signs of the 
utmost afifright. He perceived what had happened to him. 
At the same moment, a noise was heard in the street. Un* 
able to control his feelings, the schoolmaster seized a weapon, 
and pursued the rioters to the cemetery. They took refuge 
within it, prepared to defend themselves : three of their 
number fell upon Myconius, and wounded him ; and ^hile 
his wound was dressing, those wretches again broke into his 
house with furious cries. Oswald says no more.* Such 
were the scenes that took place in the cities of Switzerland 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and before the 
Reformation had softened and disciplined the manners. 

The integrity of Oswald Myconius, his thirst for know- 
ledge and virtue, brought him into contact with Zwingle. The 
rector of the school of Basle recognised the superiority of the 
priest of Glaris. In his humility he shrunk from the praises 
lavished on him both by Zwingle and Erasmus. The latter 
would often say : ^* I look upon you schoolmasters as the 
peers of kings." But the modest Myconius was of a different 
opinion. " I do but crawl upon the earth ; from my child- 
hood, there has been something humble and mean about 
me."t 

A preacher who had arrived in Basle at nearly the same 
time as Zwingle was then attracting general attention. Of a 
mild and peaceful disposition, he loved a tranquil life ; slow 
and circumspect in action, his chief delight was to labour in 
his study and to promote concord among all Christians.^ His 

* Erasmi Laus Stultitise, cum annot. Myconii. 

t Eqnidem hnmi repere didici bactenns, et est natnra nescio quid 
humile vel a conabulis in me. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

t Ingenio miti et tranqiiillo, pacis et concordise stndiosisamiis. Mekh. 
Ad. Yit. (EcoL p. 58. 
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name was John Haasacheuii in Greek (EcolampadioSy or 
'^the light of the house;** he was bom in Franconia, of 
rich parents, a year before Zwingle. His pious mother de- 
sired to consecrate to learning and to Grod the only child 
that Providence had left her. His father at first destined 
him to business, and then to jurisprudence. But after CEco- 
lampadius had returned from Bologna, where he had been 
studying the law, the Lord, who was pleased to make him 
a light in the Church,* called him to the study of theology. 
He was preaching in his native town, when Capito, who 
had known him at Heidelberg, got him appointed preacher 
at Basle. He there proclaimed Christ with an eloquence 
which filled his hearers with admiration.^ Erasmus admit- 
ted him into his intimacy. (Ecolampadius was charmed 
wit]\the hours he passed in the society of this great genius. 
'^ There is but one thing," said the monarch of learning to 
him, ^* that we should look for in Holy Scripture, and that 
is Jesus Clirist." f He gave the youthful preacher, as a me- 
morial of his friendship, the commencement of the Gospel of 
St. John. (Ecolampadius would often kiss this pledge of 
so valued an afiection, and kept it suspended to his crucifix, 
'' in order,** said he, " that I may always remember Erasmus 
in my prayers.** 

Zwingle returned to his native mountains, his heart and 
mind full of all he had seen and heard at Basle. " I should 
be unable to sleep,** wrote he to Erasmus shortly after his 
return, " if I had not held some conversation with you. 
There is nothing I am prouder of than of having seen Eras- 
mus.** Zwingle had received a new impulse. Such journeys 
often exercise a great influence over the career of a Christian. 
Zwingle*s pupils — ^Valentine, Jost, with Louis Peter and 
Egidius Tschudi; his friends — tlie landamman ^bli, the 
priest Binzli of Wesen, Fridolin Brunner, and the celebrated 
professor Glarean, were delighted to see him increase in 

* Fleotente et To^ante Deo» qui eo in domo saa pro lampade usuroa 
erat. Meloh. Ad. Yit. (Eool. p. 46. 

t Omnium Tere spiritualium et eruditonun admintione Christum prse- 
dieavit. Ibid. 

t Nihil in saorig Uteris pneter Ghriaton quttr«ndum. Erasm. £pp. 
P.40S. 
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knowledge and in wisdom. The old respected him as a 
courageous patriot ; the faithfal pastors, as a zealous minis- 
ter of the Lord. Nothing was done in the country without 
his being first consulted. All good people hoped that the 
ancient virtues of Switzerland would be one day revived by 
him.* 

Francis I. having ascended the throne, and desiring to 
avenge in Italy the honour of the French name, the pope in 
consternation endeavoured to gain over the cantons. Thus, 
in 1515, XJlrich again visited the plains of Italy in the midst 
of the phalanxes of his countrymen. But the dissensions 
that the intrigues of the French sowed in the confederate 
army wrung his heart. Often might he be seen in the midst 
of the camp haranguing with energy, and at the same time 
with great wisdom, an audience armed from head to foot, 
and ready for the fight, f On the 8th of September, five 
days before the battle of Marignan, he preached in the 
square of Monza, where the Swiss soldiers who had re- 
mained faithful to their coldlirs were assembled. '^ If we 
had then, and even later, followed Zwingle's advice," said 
Werner Steiner of Zug, " what evils would our country have 
been spared!" But all ears were shut against the voice of 
concord, prudence, and submission. The impetuous elo- 
quence of Cardinal Schinner electrified the confederates, and 
impelled them to rush like a torrent to the fatal field of 
Marignan. The flower of the Helvetian youth perished 
there. Zwingle, who had been unable to prevent such dis- 
asters, threw himself, in the cause of Rome, into the midst 
of danger. His hand wielded the sword, f A melancholy 
error I A minister of Christ, he forgot more than once that 
he should fight only with the weapons of the Spirit, and 
he was destined* to see fulfilled, in his own person, this 
prophecy of our Lord : They that take the sword, shall perish 
with the sword. 

Zwingle and the Swiss had been unable to save Rome. 

* Jostitiam avitam per hano oUm restitntam iri. Osw. Myo. Yita Zw. 
t In dem Heerlager hat er Flyssig geprediget. BuUinger Chron. 
X In den Sohachten sich redlich and dapfer gesteUt mit Rathen, Wor- 
ten and Thaten. Ibid. 
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The ambas8ad<Hr of Venice was the first in the pontifical city 
to hear of the defeat at Marignan. Quite elated, he repaired 
early in the morning to the Vatican. The pope left his 
chamber half dressed to give him an audience. When liCO X. 
heard the news, he did not conceal his terror. In this moment 
of alarm he saw only Francis I., and had no hope but in 
him : '' My lord ambassador," said he tremblingly to Zorsi, 
*' we must throw ourselves into the arms of the king, and 
cry for mercy T* Luther and Zwingle, in their dangers, knew 
another arm, and invoked another mercy. 

This second visit to Italy was not unprofitable to Zwingle. 
He remarked the diflference between the Ambrosian ritual in 
use at Milan and that of Rome. He collected and com- 
pared with each other the most ancient canons of the mass. 
Thus a spirit of inquiry was developed in him, even amid 
the tumult of camps. At the same time the sight of the 
children of his fatherland, led beyond the Alps and delivered 
up to slaughter like their herds, filled him with indignation. 
It was a common saying, that^' the flesh of the confederates 
vras cheaper than that of their kine.'' The faithlessness and 
ambition of the pope,f the avarice and ignorance of the 
priests, the licentiousness and dissipation of the monks, the 
pride and luxury of the prelates, the corruption and venality 
that infected the Swiss on every side — all these evils forced 
themselves upon his attention, and made him feel more 
keenly than ever the necessity of a reform in the Church. 

From this time Zwingle preached the Word of God more 
clearly. He explained the portions of the Gospels and 
Epistles selected for the public services, always comparing 
scripture with scripture.^ He spoke with animation and 
with power,§ and pursued with his hearers the same course 
that God had adopted with him. He did 'not, like Luther, 
expose the sores of the Church ; but in proportion as the 

* Domine orator, yederemo quel fara il re Christianissimo se metteremo 
in le 80 man dimandando misericordia. Zorsi Relatione MS. 

t Bellissimo parlador (Leo X.) prometea assa ma non atendea. Re- 
latione MS. di Gradenigo, yennko orator di Roma. 

t Non hominum commentis, aed sola scripturarum biblicarum coUa- 
tione. Zw. 0pp. i. 273. 

§ Sondemauchmitpredigen, dorrinenerheftigwass. BnUini^MS. 
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study of the Bible manifested to him any usefnl lesson, he 
communicated it to his flock. He endeayonred to instil the 
truth into their hearts, and then relied on it for the result 
that it was destined to produce.* '^ If the people under- 
stand what is true," thought he, " they will soon discern 
what is false." This maxim is good for the commencement 
of a reformation ; but there comes a time when error should 
be boldly pointed out This Zwingle knew full well ^ The 
spring is the season for sowing," said he ; and it was then 
spring-tide with him. 

Zwingle has indicated this period (1516) as the begin- 
ning of the Swiss Reformation. In effect, if four years 
before he had bent his head over the book of God, he now 
raised it, and turned towards his people to impart to them the 
light that he had found therein. This is a new and impor- 
tant epoch in the history of the development of the religious 
rcYolution in these countries ; but it has been erroneously 
concluded from these dates that Zwingle's reform preceded 
that of Luther. Perhaps Zwingle preached the Gospel a 
year previous to the publication of Luther's theses, but 
Luther himself preached four years before those celebrated 
propo8itions.f If Luther and Zwingle had strictly confined 
themselves to preaching, the Reformation would not so 
rapidly have overrun the Church. Luther and Zwingle 
were neither the first monk nor the first priest that had 
taught a purer doctrine than the schoolmen. But Luther 
was the first to uplift publicly and with indomitable courage 
the standard of truth against the dominion of error; to direct 
general attention to the fundamental doctrine of the Gospel, 
— ^salvation through grace ; to lead his generation into that 
new way of knowledge, faith, and life, from which a new 
world has issued ; in a word, to begin a salutary and real 
revolution. The great struggle of which the theses of 1517 
were the signal, really gave birth to the Reformation, and 
imparted to it both a soul and a body. Luther was the first 
reformer. 

A spirit of inquiry was beginning to breathe on the 

* Yolebat Teritatem eognitam in oordilniB auditommy ugen mvam of- 
ficium, Obw. Myc Vit. Zw. tVoLL204,&c 
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mountains of Switzerland. One day the priest of Glaris, 
ehancing to be in the delightful country of Mollis, at the house 
of Adam the priest of tlte place, together with Bunzli, priest of 
Wesen, and Varschon, priest of Kerensen, these friends dis* 
covered an old liturgy, in which they read these words : 
^ After the child is baptized, let him partake of the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist and likewise of the cup."* — *^ So 
then," said Zwingle, '' the sacrament was at that time giyen 
in our churches under both kinds." This liturgy, which was 
about two hundred years old, was a great discovery for these 
Alpine priests. 

The defeat at Marignan produced its natural results in 
the cantons. The victorious Francis I. was prodigal of gold 
and flatteries to win over the confederates, and the emperor 
conjured them by their honour, by the tears of widows and 
orphans, and by the blood of their brethren, not to sell 
themselves to their murderers. The French party had the 
upperhand in Glaris, and from that time this residence be- 
came bardensome to Uhich. 

Had Zwingle remained at Glaris, he might possibly have 
been a mere man of the age. Party intrigue, political pre- 
judices, the empire, France, and the Duke of Milan, might 
have almost absorbed his life. God never leaves in the midst 
of the tumult of the world those whom he is training for his 
people. He leads them aside ; He places them in some retire- 
ment, where they find themselves face to face with God and 
themselves, and whence they derive inexhaustible instruction. 
The Son of God himself, a type in this respect of the course He 
pursues with his servants, passed forty days in the wilderness. 
It was now time to withdraw Zwingle from this political 
movement which, by constant repetition in his soul, would 
have quenched the Spirit of God. The hour had come to 
prepare him for another stage than that on which courtiers, 
cabinets, and factions contended, and where he would have 
uselessly wasted a strength worthy of a higher occupation. 
His fellow-countrymen had need of something better. It 
was necessary that a new life should now descend from 

* Detnr Eacharistia sacramentaiD, fiimUiter poeulam sanguinis. Zw. 
0pp. i. 266. 
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lieaven, and that the mstnunent of its transmission should 
unlearn the things of earth, to learn those of heaven. These 
two spheres are entirely distinct: a wide gulf separates 
the two worlds ; and before passing wholly from one to the 
other, Zwingle was to sojourn for a time on a neutral terri- 
tory, — an intermediate and preparatory state, there to be 
taught of God. God at this time removed hun from among 
the factions of Glaris, and conducted him, for his noviciate, 
to the soUtude of a hermitage. He confined within the 
narrow walls of an abbey this generous seed of the Refor- 
mation, which, soon transplanted to a better soil, was to cover 
the mountains with its shadow. 



CHAPTER V. 

Oar Lady of Einrndlen— Zwingle'a Call—The Abbot-Geroldaek— A 
learned Society— The Bible copied— Zwingle and Superstition— FirsI 
Opposition to Error— Sensation — Hedio— Zwingle and the Legates — 
The Honours of Rome— The Bishop of Constance— Samson and the In- 
dulgences— Stapfer—Zwingle's Charity— His Friends. 

About the middle of the ninth century, a German monk, 
Meinrad of HohenzoUem, had passed between the lakes of 
Zurich and Wallenstadt, and halted on a little hill in front 
of an amphitheatre of pines, where he built a cell. Ruf- 
fians imbrued their hands in the blood of the saint. The 
polluted cell long remained deserted. About the end of 
the tenth century, a convent and church in honour of the 
Virgin were built on this sacred spot. About midnight on the 
eve of the day of consecration, the Bishop of Constance and 
his priests were at prayers in the church : a heavenly strain, 
proceeding from invisible beings, suddenly resounded through 
the chapel. They listened prostrate and with admimtion. 
On the morrow, as the bishop was about to consecrate the 
building, a voice repeated thrice : '' Stop! stopl God him- 
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fldf kafl oonseentted it T* Girist in person (it was said) had 
blessed it daring the night : the strains they had heard were 
those of the angels, apostles, and saints ; and the Virgin 
standing above the altar shone with the brightness of light- 
nhig. A bull of Leo VIIL had forbidden the faithful to 
donbt the trath of this legend. From that time an im- 
mense crowd of pilgrims had annually visited our Lady of 
the Hermits for the festival of ^ the Consecration of the 
Angels." Delphi and Ephesus in ancient times, and Loretto 
in more recent days, have alone equalled the renown of 
Einsidlen. It was in this extraordinary place that, in 1516, 
Ulrich Zwingle was invited to be priest and preacher. 

Zwingle did not hesitate. ^It is neither ambition nor 
covetousness," said he, " that takes me there, but the 
intrigues of the French." f Reasons of a higher kind de- 
termined bim. On the one hand, having more solitude, 
more tranquillity, and a less extensive parish, he would be 
able to devote more time to study and meditation ; on the 
other, this resort of pilgrims offered him an easy means of 
spreading a knowledge of Jesus Christ into the most distant 
countries.^ 

The friends of evangelical preaching at Glaris loudly ex- 
pressed their griefl " What more distressing can happen to 
Glaris," said Peter Tschudi, one of the most distinguished 
citizens of the canton, " than to be deprived of so great a 
man?"§ His parishioners, seeing that he was infle^ble, 
resolved to leave him the title of pastor of Glaris, with a 
portion of the stipend, and the power of returning whenever 
he chose.|| 

* Cessa., oeBsa, frater, divinitiu oapella conflecrata est. Hartm. Axmal. 
Einsidl. p. 51. 

t Locum mutavimus non cupidinis aut cupiditatis moti stimulis, yerum 
Grallorum technis. Zw. Epp. p. 24. 

t Ghristnm ei yeritatem ejus in regiones et yarias et remotas diyulgari 
tarn feliei oportnnitate. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

§ Qfiid enim GlareansB nostras tristius accidere poterat, tanto yidelicet 
privari yiro. Zw. Epp. p. 16. 

II For two years after this Zwingle still signed his name : Pastor 
GlaronsB, Minister Eremi. Zw. Epp. p. 80. 
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Ck)iirad of Rechberg, a gentleman descended from an ancient 
family, serious, frank, intrepid, and sometimes perhaps a 
little rough, was one of the most celebrated huntsmen of the 
country to which Zwingle was going. In one of his farms 
(the Silthal) he had established a stud where he raised a 
breed of horses that became famous in Italy. Such was the 
abbot of Our Lady of the Hermits. Rechberg held in equal 
detestation the pretensions of Rome and theological dis- 
cussions. One day when, during a visitation of the order, 
some observations were made to him : '^ I am master here, 
and not you," said he, somewhat rudely; "go your ways." 
At another time, as Leo Juda was discussing some intricate 
question at table with the administrator of the convent, the 
hunting abbot exclaimed : " Leave off your disputes I I 
cry with David : Have mercy upon me, God, according to 
thy loving kindness, and enter not into judgment with thy 
servant. I desire to know nothing more."* 

The manager of the monastery was Baron Theobald of 
Geroldsek ; a man of mild character, sincere piety, and 
great love for letters. His favourite plan was to assemble 
in his convent a body of learned men ; and with this view 
he had invited Zwingle. Eager for instruction and reading, 
he begged his new friend to direct him. " Study the Holy 
Scriptures," replied Zwingle, " and that you may better un- 
derstand them, read Saint Jerome. However (added he) a 
time will come (and that soon, withGod*s help) when Christians 
will not set great store either by Saint Jerome or any other 
doctor, but solely by the Word of God."f Grcroldsek's conduct 
gave indication of his progress in faith. He permitted the 
nuns in a convent depending on Einsidlen to read the Bible 
in the vulgar tongue ; and some years later, Geroldsek went 
and lived at Zurich beside Zwingle, and died with him on the 
field of Cappel. The same charm erelong tenderly attached 
to Zwingle, not only Geroldsek, but also Zink the chaplain, the 

♦ Wirz, K. Gesch. lii. 363; Zwinglis Bfldimg t. SchOler, p. 174; MisfeeU. 
Tlgur. iii. 28. 

t Fore, idque brevi, Deo aio juTante, nt neqae Hieronymiu neqne 
cffiteri, sed sola Scriptora diyina apud Chrifitianos in pretio sit fiitara. 
Zw. 0pp. i. 278. 
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worthy (ExVn, Lucaa, and other inmates of the abbey. These 
Btudious men, far removed from the tumult of parties, used 
to unite in reading the Scriptures, the fathers of the Church, 
the masterpieces of antiquity, and the writings of the re- 
storers of learning. This interesting circle was often in- 
creased by friends from distant parts. Among others, Capito 
one day arrived at Einsidlen. The two old friends of Basle 
walked over the convent together, and strolled about its wild 
environs, absorbed in conversation, examining the Scriptures, 
and seeking to learn God's will There was one point upon 
which they were agreed, and it was this : '^ The pope of 
Rome must fall!" Capito was at this time a bolder man than 
he was afterwards. 

In this calm retreat Zwingle eujoyed rest, leisure, books, 
and friends, and grew in understanding and in faith. It was 
then (May 1517) that he commenced a work that proved 
very useful to him. As in ancient days the kings of Israel 
transcribed God's law with their own hands, so Zwingle with 
his copied out the Epistles of St. Paul. At that time there 
existed none but voluminous editions of the New Testament, 
and Zwingle wished to be able to carry it with him always.* 
He learned these Epistles by heart, and somewhat later the 
other books of the New Testament and part of the Old. His 
soul thus grew daily more attached to the supreme authority 
of the Word of God. He was not content simply to acknow- 
ledge this authority : he resolved sincerely to subject his life 
to it. He entered gradually into a more christian path. 
The purpose for which he had been brought into this desert 
was accomplishing. Doubtless, it was not until his residence 
at Zurich that the power of a christian life penetrated all his 
being ; but already at Einsidlen he had made evident pro- 
gress in sanctification. At Glaris, he had been seen to take 
part in worldly amusements; at Einsidlen, he sought more and 
more after a life pure from every stain and from all worldli- 
ness ; he began to have a better understanding of the great 
spuritual interests of the people, and learned by degrees what 
God designed to teach him. 

Providence, in bringing him to Einsidlen, had also other 
* This maniucript is stiU extant in the public library of Zurich. 
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aims. He was to baye a neaier view of the saperstitions 
and abuses which had invaded the Church. The image of 
the Virgin, carefully preserved in the monastery, had, it was 
said, the power of working miracles. Over the gate of the 
abbey might be read this presumptuous inscription : " Here 
a plenary remission of sins may be obtained.'' A crowd of 
pilgrims flocked to Einsidlen from every part of Christendom 
to merit this grace by their pilgrimage at the festival of the 
Virgin. The church, the abbey, and all the valley were 
filled with her devout worshippers. But it was particularly 
at the great feast of " the Consecration of the Angels" that 
the crowd thronged the hermitage. Many thousand indivi- 
duals of both sexes climbed in long files the slopes of the 
mountain leading to the oratory, singing hymns or count- 
ing their beads. These devout pilgrims crowded eagerly into 
the church, imagining themselves nearer to God there than 
elsewhere. 

Zwingle's residence at Einsidlen, as regards a knowledge 
of the abuses of the papacy, produced an analogous effect to 
that resulting from Luthei^s visit to Rome. In this monas- 
tery he completed his education as a reformer. God alone 
is the source of salvation, and He is everywhere : this was 
what he learned at Einsidlen, and these two truths became 
the fundamental articles of Zwingle's theology. The seri- 
ousness he had acquired in his soul soon manifested itself 
in his actions. Struck by the knowledge of so many evils, 
he resolved to oppose them boldly. He did not hesitate 
between his conscience and his interests: he stood forth 
with courage, and his energetic eloquence uncompromisingly 
attacked the superstitions of the crowd that surrounded him. 
** Do not imagine," said he from the pulpit, " that God is in 
this temple more than in any other part of creation. What- 
ever be the country in which you dwell, God is around you, 
and hears you as well as at Our Lady's of Einsidlen. Can 
unprofitable works, long pilgrimages, offerings, images, the 
invocation of the Virgin or of the saints, secure for you the 

grace of God? What avails the multitude of words with 

which we embody our prayers ? What efiicacy has a glossy 
cowl, a smooth-shorn head, a long and flowing robe, or gold- 

voL. n. o 
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embroidered slippers !••... .God looks at the heart, and our 
hearts are hi from Him !"* 

But Zwingle desired to do more than merely inveigh 
against saperstition ; he wished to satisfy the ardent yearn- 
ings for reconciliation with (jod, experienced by many pil- 
grims who flocked to the chapel of Oar Lady of Einsidlen. 
^ Christy" exclaimed he, like John the Baptist in this new 
desert of the mountains of Judea, '' Christ, who was once 
offered upon the cross, is the sacrifice {host) and victim, that 
had made satisfaction for the sins of believers to all eter- 
nity."f Thus Zwingle advanced. On the day when such 
bold language was first heard in the most venerated sanc- 
tuary of Switzerland, the standard uplifted against Rome 
began to rise more distinctly above its mountains, and there 
was, so to speak, an earthquake of reformation that shook 
her very foundations. 

In effect, universal astonishment filled the crowd aa they 
listened to the words of the eloquent priest Some with- 
drew in horror; others hesitated between the faith of their 
sires and this doctrine which was to ensure peace ; many 
went to Jesus, who was preached to them as meek and 
gentle, and carried back the tapers they had brought to 
present to the Virgin. A crowd of pilgrims returned to 
their homes, everywhere announcing what they had heard 
at Einsidlen: '* Christ alone saves, and he saves evebt- 
WHERE.'' Often did whole bands, amazed at these reports, 
turn back without completing their pilgrimage, liary's 
worshippers diminished in number daily* It was their 
offerings that made up in great measure the stipends of 
Zwingle and Geroldsek. But this bold witness to the truth 
felt happy in impoverishing himself, if he could spiritually 
enrich souls. 

Among Zwingle's numerous hearers at the feast of Whit- 
suntide in 1518, was Gaspard Hedio, doctor of divinity at 
Basle, a learned man, of mild character and active charity. 

* Vttstis oblonga et plicis plena, muli anro omati Cor two '"t^^nn 

procul a Deo est Zw. 0pp. i. 236. 

t ChriBtus qui sese semel in cruoe obtnlit, hostia ASt et yietima satitfi^ 
Ciena in ntemnm, pro peeoatis omaiiim fitteliam. Ibid. 363. 
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Zwingle was preaching on the narratiTe of the paralytic 
(Luke Y.), in which occnrs this declaration of our Lord : 
The Son of Man hath power upon earth to forgive sins — 
words well adapted to strike the crowd assembled in the 
temple of the Virgin. The preacher's sermon stirred, 
charmed, and inspired his congregation, and particularly 
the Basle doctor.* For a long while after, Hedio was ac- 
customed to speak of it with admiration. ^' How beauti- 
ful is tliis discourse," said he: "how profound, solemn, 
copious, penetrating, and evangelical I how it reminds us 
of the Iv'i^yaa (the force) of the ancient doctors I "f From 
this moment Hedio admired and loved Zwingle.f He would 
have liked to have spoken with him, to have unbosomed 
himself to him ; he wandered round the abbey, yet dared 
not advance, being held back (he says) by superstitious 
timidity. He remounted his horse, and retired slowly, often 
turning his head towards the walls that enclosed so great 
a treasure, and bearing away in his heart the keenest regret.§ 

Thus preached Zwingle ; certainly with less force, but 
with more moderation and not less success than Luther: 
he precipitated nothing; he shocked men's minds far less 
than the Saxon reformer ; he expected everything from the 
power of truth. He behaved with the same discretion in 
his intercourse with the heads of the Church. Far from 
showing himself immediately as their adversary, like Luther, 
he long remained their friend. The latter humoured him 
exceedingly, not only on account of his learning and talents 
(Luther had the same claims to the respect of the Bishops 
of Mentz and Brandenburg), but especially because of his 
attachment to the political party of the pope, and the influ- 
ence such a man as Zwingle possessed in a republican state. 

Several cantons, indeed, disgusted with the papal service, 
were on the point of breaking with it. But the legates 

* Is sermo ita me inflammayit Zw. Epp. p. 90. 

t Elegans ille, dootus, gravis, copiosus, penetrans et evangelieas 

Ibid. p. 89. 

t Ut inciperem Zwingliom arctissime complectiy Buscipere et ad- 
mirari. Ibid. 

§ Sioqne abeqidtaTi, son tia« molestia, qnam iamea ipse mihi pepera- 
ram. Ibid.p.90. 
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flattered themselves they would retain many by gaining 
Zwingle, as they had already gained Erasmus, by pensions 
and honours. The legates Ennius and Pucci paid frequent 
visits to Einsidlen, whence, considering its vicinity to the 
democratic cantons, their negotiations with these states were 
easier. But Zwingle, far from sacrificing the truth to the 
demands and offers of Rome, let no opportunity escape of de- 
fending the Gospel. The famous Schinner, whose diocese 
was then in a disturbed state, spent some time at Einsidlen. 
" The popedom," said Zwingle one day, " reposes on a bad 
foundation:* apply yourselves to the work; reject all errors 
and abuses, or else you will see the whole edifice fall with 
a tremendous crash." -J- 

He spoke with the same freedom to Cardinal Pucci. Four 
times he returned to the charge. " With Grod's aid," said 
he, ^' I will continue to preach the Gospel, and this preaching 
will make Rome totter." He then explained to the pre- 
late what ought to be done in order to save the Church. 
Pucci promised everything, but did nothing. Zwingle de- 
clared that he would resign the pope^s pension. The legate 
entreated him to keep it, and Zydngle, who had no intention 
at that time of setting himself in open hostility against the 
head of the Church, consented to receive it for three years 
longer. " But do not imagine," added he, " that for love of 
money I retract a single syllable of the truth."} Pucci in 
alarm procured for the reformer the nomination of acolyte to 
the pope. This was a step to further honours. Rome aimed 
at frightening Luther by her judgments, and gaining Zwingle 
by her favours. Against the one she hurled her excom- 
munications ; to the other she cast her gold and splendours. 
These were two different ways of attaining the same end, 
and of silencing the bold tongues that dared, in the pope's 
despite, proclaim the Word of God in Germany and in 
Switzerland. The latter was the more skilful policy : but 
neither was successful. The emancipated souls of the 

* Dass das ganz Papstam einen ecblechten Grund habe. Zw. 0pp. ii. 
part. i. p. 7. 

f Oder aber sy werdind mit grosser nnriiw selbs umfallen. Ibid. 

X Frustra sperari me yel yerbolam de Yeritate diminutumm esse,peca- 
nia gratia. Zw. 0pp. i. 365. 
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preachers of the truth were equally beyond the reach of 
vengeance or of favour. 

Another Swiss prelate, Hugo of Landenberg, bishop of Con- 
stance, about this time excited hopes in Zwingle's breast. 
He ordered a general visitation of the churches. But Lan- 
denberg, a man of no decision of character, permitted himself 
to be guided at one time by Faber his vicar, and at another 
by a vicious woman whose influence he could not shake off. 
Sometimes he appeared to honour the Gospel, and yet he 
looked upon any man as a disturber of the people who ven- 
tured to preach it boldly. He was one of those men, too 
common in the Church, who, although they prefer truth to 
error, show more regard to error than to truth, and often end 
by turning against those by whose sides they should have 
fought. Zwingle applied to him, but in vain. He was 
destined to make the same experiment as Luther, and to ac- 
knowledge that it was useless to invoke the assistance of the 
heads of the Church, and that the only way of reviving 
Christianity was to act as a faithful teacher of the Word of 
God. The opportunity soon came. 

Along the heights of Saint Gothard, over those elevated 
roads that have been cut with incredible toil through the 
steep rocks that separate Switzerland from Italy, joumeye I 
a Franciscan monk, in the month of August 1518. Emer- 
ging from an Italian convent, he was the bearer of the papal 
indulgences which he had been empowered to sell to the 
good Christians of the Helvetic Confederation. The brilliant 
successes gained under the two preceding popes had conferred 
honour on this scandalous traflfic. Accompanied by men 
appointed to puff off the wares he had for sale, he crossed 
these snows and icy glaciers as old as the world. This 
greedy train, whose appearance was wretched enough, not 
ill resembling a band of adventurers in search of plunder, 
advanced silently to the noise of the impetuous torrents that 
form the Rhine, the Rhone, the Ticino, and other rivers, 
meditating the spoliation of the simple inhabitants of Switzer- 
land. Samson, for such was the Franciscan's name, and his 
troop, arrived first in Uri, and there opened their trade. They 
had soon finished with these poor mountaineers; and then 
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passed on to Schrfytz. Zwingle resided in this canton — and 
here the combat was to take place between the two senrants 
of two very different masters. " I can pardon all sins," said 
the Italian monk, the Tetzel of Switzerland, addressing the 
inhabitants of the capital. '^ Heaven and hell are subject to 
my power ; and I sell the merits of Christ to any who will 
purchase them by buying an indulgence for ready money." 

Zwingle's zeal took fire as he heard of these discourses. 
He preached with energy, saying ; " Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, has said. Come unto me all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Is it not, then, most 
presumptuous folly and senseless temerity to declare, on the 
contrary : ^ Buy letters of indulgence ! hasten to Rome ! give 
to the monks! sacrifice to the priests! and if thou doest 
these things, I absolve thee from thy sins?'* Jesus Christ is 
the only oblation ; the only sacrifice ; the only way l"f 

Throughout Schwytz, Samson erelong was called a cheat 
and seducer. He took the road to Zug, and for a time the 
two champions did not meet. 

Scarcely had Samson left Schwytz, when Stapfer, a citizen 
of this canton, a man of distinguished character, and afterwards 
secretary of state, was suddenly reduced with his family to 
great distress. " Alas 1" said he, addressing Zwingle in his 
anguish, " I know not how to satisfy my hunger, and that 
of my poor children."} Zwingle could give when Rome 
could take, and he was as ready to practise good works, as 
he was to combat those who taught that salvation was to be 
gained by them. Every day he carried Stapfer abundant 
0upplies.§ '^ It is God," said he, desirous of ts^ing no praise 
to himself, " it is God who begets charity in the faithful, 
and gives at once the thought, the resolve, and the work 
itself. Whatever good work the just man doeth, it is God who 
doeth it by His own power. "|| Stapfer remained attached to 

* Romam curre ! redime literas indulgentiarum ! dft tantumdem 
monachis ! offer 8a<:erdotibus, &c. Zw. 0pp. i. 222. 

f Christus una est oblatio, unam sacrificium, una Tia. Ibid. 201. 

t Ut mess, meorumque liberorum inediss corporali snbyeniretis. Zw. 
Epp. p. 234. § Largas mihi quotidie suppetias tolistis. Ibid. 

U Caritatem ingenerat Deus, consilium, propositum et opus. Quldqoid 
boni prsestat Justus, hoc DtuB sua Tirtnte pnestat. Zw. 0pp. i. 226. 
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Zwingle all his life, and when four years later he had become 
secretary of state at Schwytz, and felt impelled by more ele- 
vated desures, he turned towards Zwingle, saying with noble- 
ness and candour : ^' Since it was you who provided for my 
temporal wants, how much more may I now expect from you 
the food that shall satisfy my soul T 

Zwingle's friends increased in number. It was not only 
at Glaris, Basle, and Schwytz that souls were found in har- 
mony with his : in Uri, there was Schmidt, the secretary of 
state; at Zug, Colin, MUller, and Werner Steiner, an old 
fellow-soldier at Marignan ; at Lucerne, Xyloctect and Kilch- 
meyer ; at Bienne, Wittembach ; and many others in other 
places besides. But the priest of Einsidlen had no friend 
more devoted than Oswald Myconius. Oswald had quitted 
Basle in 1516, to superintend the cathedral school at Zurich. 
At that time this city possessed neither learned men nor 
learned schools. Oswald laboured, in conjunction with several 
other well-disposed men, among whom was Utinger, the 
pope's notary, to rescue the Zurich people from their igno- 
rance, and to initiate them in the literature of the ancients. 
At the same time he upheld the immutable truth of the Holy 
Scriptures, and declared that if the pope and the emperor 
commanded anything in opposition to the Gospel, man is 
bound to obey Grod alone, who is above the emperor and the 
pope. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Canons' College— Election to the Cathedral— Fable— Accnsations— 
Zwingle's Confession^Deyelopment of God's Purposes— Farewell to 
Einsidlen— Arriyal at Znrich— Zwingle's bold Declaration— First 
Sermons— Their Effect— Opposition-Zwhigle's Character— Taste for 
Music— Arrangement of the Day— The Book-hawker. 

Seven centuries before, Charlemagne had attached a college 
of canons to the cathedral of Zurich, the school belonging to 
which was under the direction of Myconius. These canons 
having declined from theur primitive institution, and desiring 
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to enjoy their benefices in the sweets of an indolent life, used 
to elect a priest to whom they confided the preaching and the 
cure of souls. Thb post became vacant shortly after the 
arrival of Myconius, who immediately thought of his friend. 
What a gain it would be to Zurich I Zwingle's exterior was 
in his favour. He was a handsome man,* of graceful man- 
ners, and pleasing conversation ; he had already become cele- 
brated for his eloquence, and excelled throughout the Confe- 
deration by the splendour of his genius. Myconius spoke of 
him to FeUx Frey, the provost of the chapter, who was prepos- 
sessed by Zwingle's talents and appearance ;f to Utinger, an 
old man, highly respected, and to the canon Hoffinann, a per- 
son of upright and open character, who, from having long 
preached against the foreign service, was aheady well dis- 
posed in Uhich's favour. Other Zurichers had, on different oc- 
casions, heard Zwingle at Einsidlen, and had returned full of 
admiration. The election of a preacher for the cathedral soon 
put everybody in Zurich in motion. The different parties be- 
gan to bestir themselves. Many laboured day and night to pro- 
cure the election of the eloquent preacher of Our Lady of the 
Hermits.^ Myconius informed his friend of this " Wed- 
nesday next, I shall go and dine at Zurich," replied Zwingle, 
" and then we will talk this matter over," He came accord- 
ingly. While paying a visit to one of the canons, the latter 
said, " Can you not come and preach the Word of Grod 
among us?" — " I can," replied he, " but I will not come, 
unless I am called." He then returned to his abbey. 

This visit spread alarm in the camp of his enemies. They 
pressed several priests to become candidates for the vacant 
post. A Swabian, Lawrence Fable, even delivered a proba- 
tionary sermon, and a report was circulated that he had been 
elected. " It is very true, then," said Zwingle, on being ap- 
prized of this, " that no man is a prophet in his own country, 
since a Swabian is preferred to a Swiss. I know what the 

♦ Dan Zwingli Torn lyb ein hubscher man wass. Bullin/?er Chron. 

+ Und als Imme seine Gestalt und geschiklichkeit wol gefiel, gab er Im 
syn Btimm. Ibid. 

t Qui dies et nocies laborarent at vir ille subrogaretor. Osw. Mya 
Vit. Zw. 
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applause of the people is worth."* Immediately after, 
Zwingle received a letter from Cardinal Schimier's secretary, 
informing him that the election had not yet taken place. 
But the false intelligence that had reached him first, piqued 
the chaplain of Einsidlen. Knowing that a man so unworthy 
as this Fable aspired to the station, he became the more 
eager for it himself, and wrote about it to Myconius. Os- 
wald replied on the following day : " Fable will always re- 
main a fable; our gentlemen hare learnt that he is the 
father of six boys, and already holds I know not how many 
livings." f 

Zwingle*s enemies, however, did not consider themselves 
beaten. All agreed in extolling to the clouds the extent of 
his acquirements ;t but some said, " He is too fond of mu- 
sic!" Others, "He loves company and pleasure!" And 
others again, " He was once too intimate with persons of 
light conduct I" One man even accused him of seduction. 
Zwingle was not blameless, and although less erring than 
the ecclesiastics of his day, he had more than once, in the 
first years of his ministry, allowed himself to be led astray 
by the passions of youth. We cannot easily form an idea of 
the influence upon the soul of the corrupt atmosphere in 
which it lives. There existed in the papacy, and among the 
priests, disorders that were established, allowed, and autho- 
rized, as conformable to the laws of nature. A saying of 
-^neas Sylvius, afterwards pope under the title of Pius 11., 
gives some notion of the degraded state of public manners at 
this epoch.§ Disorder had come to be the generally admit- 
ted order of things. 

Oswald exerted an unwearying activity in his friend's 
behalf; he employed all his powers to justify him, and 
luckily succeeded. II He visited the Burgomaster Houst, 

* Soio Tulgi acolamationes et hlud blandum Euge ! Enge ! Zw. 
Epp. p. 53. 

f Fabula manebit fabnla ; quern domini mei accepenmt sex pueris esse 
patrem Ibid. 

X JNeminem tamen, qui tnam docirinam non ad coBlum ferat Ibid. 

§ 'Non esse qui Tigesimum annum ezcessit, nee virginem tetigerit. 
Ibid. p. 67. 

II Reprimo luec pro yiribus, imo et repressL Ibid. p. 54. 

02 
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Hoffinan, Fiey, and Utinger; he lauded the probitj, de- 
coram, and purity of Zwingle's conduct, and confinned the 
Znrichers in the favourable impression they entertained 
towards the priest of Einsidlen. Little credit was paid to 
the stories of his adversaries. The most influential men 
said that Zwingle would be preacher at Zurich. The 
canons said the same, but in an under-tone. " Hope on," 
wrote Oswald with a rising heart; "hope on, for I hope." 
He nevertheless informed him of the accusations of his 
enemies. Although Zwingle had not yet become altogether 
a new man, he was one of those whose conscience is 
awakened, who may fall into sin, but never without a 
struggle and without remorse. Often had he resolved to 
lead a holy Ufe, alone among his kind, in the midst of the 
world. But when he found himself accused, he would not 
boast of being without sin. " Having no one to walk with 
me in the resolutions I had formed,'' wrote he to the canon 
Utinger, " many even of those about me being offended at 
them, alas I I fell, and like the dog of which St. Peter speaks 
(2 Pet. ii. 22), I turned again to my vomit.* The Lord 
knows with what shame and anguish I have dragged these 
faults from the bottom of my heart, and laid them before 
that great Being to whom, however, I confess my wretched- 
ness far more willingly than to man."f But if Zwingle 
acknowledged himself a sinner, he vindicated himself from the 
odious accusations that had been made against him. He de- 
clared that he had always banished far from him the thought 
of adultery or seducing the innocent,^ — ^grievous excesses 
which were then too common. " I call to witness," says he, 
" all those with whom I have ever lived." § 
The election took place on the 11th of December. Zwingle 

* Quippe neminem habens comitem hujus instituti, scandalisantes, 
▼ero non paucos, heu I ceddi et fkctua sum canis ad yomitunu Zw. 
£pp. p. 55. 

t En, cum Terecttndia (Deas noTit !) magna haeo ex pectoris speoubns 
depromsi, apud eum scilicet, cum quo etiam coram minus quam cum ullo 
fenne mortalium confiteri vererer. Ibid. 

t Eft ratio nobis perpetuo fuit, nee alienum ihoram conscendere, neo 
Tirginem vitiare. Ibid. 

I Testes inyoco cunctos, quibu9eiim ?izi. Ibid. 
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was appointed by a majority of seventeen votes out of 
twenty-four. It was time that the Reformation began in 
Switzerland. The chosen instrument that Providence had 
been preparing for three years in the hermitage of Einsidlen 
was ready ; the hour was come for him to be stationed else- 
where. God, who had chosen the new university of Wittem- 
berg, situated in the heart of Germany, under the protection 
of one of the wisest of princes, there to call Luther, selected 
in Helvetia the city of Zurich, regarded as the head of the 
confederation, there to station Zwingle. In that place he 
would be in communication not only with one of tiie most 
intelligent and simple-hearted, the strongest and the most 
energetic people in Switzerland, but still more with all the 
cantons that collected around this ancient and powerful state. 
The hand that had led a young herdsman from the Sentis to 
the school of Wesen, was now setting him, mighty in word 
and in deed, in the face of all, that he might regenerate his 
nation. Zurich was about to become the centre of light to 
the whole of Switzerland. 

It was a day of mingled joy and sorrow at Einsidlen, 
when its inmates were informed of Zwingle's nomination. 
The society which had been formed there was about to be 
broken up by the removal of its most valuable member; and 
who could say that superstition might not again prevail in 

this ancient resort of pilgrims? The state-council of 

Schwytz transmitted to Ulrich the expression of their senti- 
ments, styling him, " reverend, most learned, very gracious 
lord and good friend.** — ^^^Give us at least a successor 
worthy of yourself," said the heart-broken Geroldsek to 
Zwingle. — " I have a little lion for you," replied he, " one 
who is simple-minded and prudent, imd deep in the myste- 
ries of Scripture." — ^^ I will have him," said the adminis- 
trator. It was Leo Juda, that mild and intrepid man, with 
whom Zwingle had been so intimate at Basle. Leo accepted 
this invitation which brought him nearer his dear Ulrich. 
The latter embraced his friends, quitted the solitude of 
Einsidlen, and arrived at that delightful spot where rises the 

* Reverende, perdoota, admodom gratiofle doaiM ao bon« aailoe» 
Zw. Epp. p. 60. 
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cheerful and animated city of Zurich, with its amphitheatre 
of hills, covered with vineyards, or adorned with pastures 
and orcliardsy and crowned with forests above which appear 
the highest sunmiits of the Albis. 

Zurich, the centre of the political interests of Switzerland, 
and in which were ofLen collected the most influential men 
in the nation, was the spot best adapted for acting upon 
Helvetia, and scattering the seeds of truth through all the 
cantons. Accordingly, the Mends of learning and of the 
Bible joyfully hailed Zwingle's nomination. At Paris, in 
particular, the Swiss students, who were very numerous, 
thrilled with joy at this intelligence.* But if at Zurich a 
great victory lay before Zwingle, he had also to expect 
a hard struggle. Glarean wrote to him from Paris : '^ I 
foresee that your learning will excite great hatred ;-}• but 
be of good cheer, and like Hercules you will subdue the 
monsters." 

On the 27th of December 1518, Zwingle arrived at Zurich, 
and alighted at the hotel of Einsidlen. He received a hearty 
and an honourable welcome.^ The canons inunediately 
assembled, and invited him to take his place among 
them. Felix Frey presided ; the canons, friends or enemies 
to Zwingle, sat indiscriminately around their provost. Un- 
usual excitement prevailed in the assembly ; for every one 
felt, unconsciously perhaps, how serious was the beginning 
of this ministry. As they feared the innovating spirit of the 
young priest, it was agreed to explain to him the most im- 
portant duties of his charge. " You will make every exer- 
tion," they said to him gravely, " to collect the revenues of 
the chapter, without overlooking the least. You will exhort 
the faithful, both from the pulpit and in the confessional, to 
pay all tithes and dues, and to show by thefr offerings their 
affection to the Church. You will be diligent in increasing 
the income arising from the sick, from masses, and in general 
from every ecclesiastical ordinance." The chapter added: "As 

* Omnes adeo qnotqnot ex Helyetiis adsant juyenes fremere et gau- 
dere. Zw. Epp. p. 63. 

t Quantum inTidue tibi inter istos emditio tua conflabit. Ibid. p. 64. 
- :): Do er ehrlioh and wol empfkngen ward. BuUinger Chronik. 
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for the administration of the sacraments, the preaching and 
the care of the flock, these are also the duties of the 
chaplain. But for these you may employ a substitute, and 
particularly in preaching. You should administer the sacra- 
ments to none but persons of note, and only when called 
upon; you are forbidden to do so without distinction of 
persons.'** 
What a regulation for Zwingle 1 money, money, nothing 

but money! Did Christ establish his ministry for this? 

Prudence, however, moderated his zeal; he knew that he 
could not at once deposit the seed in the earth, behold the 
tree grow up, and gather its fruits. Without any remark on 
the duties imposed upon him, Zwingle, after humbly express- 
ing his gratitude for their flattering selection, announced 
what he intended doing : " The life of Christ," said he, 
" has been too long hidden from the people. I shall preach 
upon the whole of the Gospel of St Matthew, chapter 
after chapter, according to the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
without human commentaries, drawing solely from ihe foun- 
tains of Scripture,-}- sounding its depths, comparing one 
passage with another, and seeking for understanding by con- 
stant and earnest prayer.} It is to God's glory, to the praise 
of his only Son, to the real salyation of souls, and to their 
edification in the true faith, that I shall consecrate my mini- 
stry." § Language so novel made a deep impression on 
the chapter. Some testified their joy; but the majority 
evinced sorrow.|| " This way of preaching is an innova- 
tion," exclaimed they ; " one innovation will lead to another, 
and where shall we stop?" The canon Hofiman, especially, 
thought it his duty to prevent the melancholy consequences 
of an election for which he himself had been so earnest 
" This explanation of Scripture," said he, " will be more 

* Schuler's Zwingli*s Bildang. p. 227. 

t Absque hmnanis oonunentationibus, ex soils fontibns Scriptora 
eacrae. Zw. 0pp. i. 273. 

t Sed mente Spiritus, quam diligenti Scriptararum eollecUone, preci- 
busque ex corde fusis, se nactunun. Osw. Myo. Vita. Zw. 

§ Alles Gott und seinen einigen Sohn za Lob und Ehren and za 
rechten Heil der Seelen, zur Underrichtung im reehten Glauben. Bull. 
MS. II Q^iibus auditisy nusror aimol et latUia. Osw. Myc. 
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injurious than useful to the people." — " It is not a new 
manner," replied Zwingle, " it is the old custom. Call to 
mind the homilies of Chiysostom on St. Matthew, and of 
Augustine on St John. Besides, I will speak with modera- 
tion, and give no person just cause to complain of it" 

Thus did Zwingle ahandon the exclusive use of the 
fragments of the Gospels read since the time of Charle- 
magne: by restoring the Holy Scriptures to their ancient 
rights, he bound the Reformation from the very commence- 
ment of his ministry to the primitive times of Christianity, 
and laid a foundation by which future ages might study 
the Word of God. But we may go further : the firm and 
independent position he took up as regards the Gospel, 
announced a new work ; the figure of the reformer stood 
in bold outline before the eyes of his people, and the reform 
advanced. 

Hoffman, having failed in the chapter, addressed a written 
request to the provost, praying him to forbid Zwingle to 
disturb the faith of the people. The provost called the new 
preacher before him, and spoke to him very afiectionately. 
But no human power could close Zwingle's Ups. On the 
Slst December, he wrote to the council of Glaris, resigning 
entirely the cure they had reserved for him up to this time : 
he was all for Zurich, and for the work that God was pre- 
paring for him in this city. 

On Saturday, the Ist day of the year 1519, and it was 
also his thirty-fifth birthday, Zwingle went into the cathedral 
pulpit A great crowd, eager to see this celebrated man, 
and to hear this new Gospel, which was a general topic of 
conversation, crowded the temple. '' It is to Christ," said 
Zwingle, ''Ihat I desire to lead you; to Christ, the true 
source of salvation. His Divine Word is the only food that 
I wish to set before your hearts and souls." He then gave 
out that on the following day, the first Sunday in the year, 
he would, begin to explain the Gospel according to St 
Matthew. The next morning, the preacher and a stiU more 
numerous congregation were at their posts. Zwingle opened 
the Gospel — so long a sealed book — and read the first page. 
Discoursing on the history of the patriarchs and prophets 
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(1st chapter of St. Matthew), he explained it in such a 
manner that his wondering and enraptured hearers ex- 
claimed : " We never heard the like of this before I" * 

He continued thus to explain St. Matthew according to 
the Greek text He showed how all the Bible found at once 
its explanation and its application in the very nature of man. 
Setting forth the highest truths of the Gospel in simple lan-< 
guage, his preaching reached all classes, the wise and learned, 
as well as the ignorant and foolish.-l- He extolled the infinite 
mercies of God the Father, and conjured all his hearers to 
place their sole trust in Jesus Christ, as their only Saviour.J 
At the same time, he called them most earnestly to repent- 
ance ; ho forcibly attacked the prevailing errors among his 
people ; and inveighed courageously against the luxury, in- 
temperance, costly garments, the oppression of the poor, idle- 
ness, foreign service, and pensions from the princes. " In 
the pulpit," said one of his contemporaries, ^^ he spared no one, 
neither pope, emperor, kings, dukes, princes, lords, nor even 
the confederates themselves. All his strength and all the 
delight of his heart was in God ; and accordingly he exhorted 
all the city of Zurich to trust solely in Him."§ " Never had 
they heard a man speak with such authority," said Oswald 
Myconius, who followed his friend's labours with great joy 
and hope. 

It was impossible that the Gospel could be preached in 
Zurich to no purpose. An ever increasing multitude of all 
classes, and particularly of the lower orders, flocked to hear 
him.|| Many Zurichers had ceased to frequent the public 
worship. " I derive no instruction from the sermons of these 
priests," said Fusslin, the poet, historian, and councillor of 

* Dessgleichen wie jederman redt, nie geh5rt worden war. B. Weise, 
(Zwingle*s contemporary), FiissUn Beytrage, iv. 36. 

f Nam ita simplices seqnaliter cum pmdentissimis et acutiBsimis qni- 
busque, proficiebant. Osw. Myc. Vita Zw. 

X In welchem er Gott den Vater pfysset und alle Menschen allein nff 
Issom Christum, als den einigen Heiland yerthrauwen lehrte. Bui- 
linger Chron. 

§ All sein Trost stuhnd allein mit ftrOlichem Gemiith z« Gott B. 

Weise, FUsslin Beytr. iv. 36. 

II Do ward bald ein gross Gelaiiff von allerley menschen, Innsonden von 
dem gemeinen Mann Ballinger Chron. 
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state ; '' they do not preach the things belonging to salyation, 
because they understand them not. I can see in these men 
nothing but avarice and licentiousness.** Henry Rauschlin, 
treasurer of state, a constant reader of scripture, thought the 
same : '' The priests/* said he, " met in thousands at the 

Council of Constance to bum the best of them all.'* These 

distinguished men, attracted by curiosity, came to hear 
Zwingle's first sermon. On their features might be read the 
emotion with which they listened to the preacher. " Glory 
be to God I** said they, as they retired ; ^' this man is a 
preacher of the truth. He will be our Moses to lead us 
forth from this Egyptian darkness.*** From this moment 
they became the intimate friends of the reformer. " Ye 
mighty ones of the world,** said Flisslin, " cease to proscribe 
the doctrine of Christ! When. Christ, the Son of God, had 
been put to death, fishermen rose up to fill his place. And 
now, if you destroy the preachers of the truth, you will see 
glaziers, millers, potters, founders, shoemakers, and tailors 
teaching in their stead.**f 

For a time there was but one cry of admiration in Zurich ; 
but as soon as the first moments of enthusiasm were passed, 
the adversaries resumed their courage. Many well-meaning 
men, alarmed by the fear of a reformation, gradually became 
estranged from Zwingle. The violence of the monks, sup- 
pressed for a while, burst forth again, and the college of the 
canons resounded with complaints. Zwingle was immovable. 
His friends, as they contemplated his courage, imagined they 
saw a man of the apostolic age reappearing before them4 
Among his enemies, some laughed and joked, others gave 
utterance to violent threats ; but he endured all with chris- 
tian patience.§ " If we desire to gain over the wicked to 
Jesus Christ,*' he was accustomed to say, " we must shut 
our eyes against many things.**|| An admirable saying, which 
should not be lost ! 

* Und miser Moses seyn der uns aus Egypten fuhrt. Bullinger Cliron. 

t Werden die GlUser, MUller, HafTner, Giesser, Shuhmacher und 
Schneider lehren. MUller's Reliq. iii. 185. 

t Nobis, apostolici illius sseculi virmn reprasentas. Zw. Epp. p. 74. 

§ Obganniunt quidam, rident, minantur, petalanter incessant at tu 

yere, Christiana patientia, suffers omnia. Ibid. May 7, 1519. 

11 ConnlTendum ad loulta, ei qoi yelit nuJoB Christo lucri fiicere . Ibid. 
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His character and his deportment towards all men contri- 
buted, as much as his discourses, to win their hearts. He 
was at once a true Christian and a true republican. The 
equality of mankind was not with him a mere conventional 
term; it was written in his heart, and shown by his life. 
He had neither that pharisaical pride nor that monastic 
coarseness which offend equally the simple and the wise of this 
world ; they felt attracted towards him, and were at ease in 
his society. Bold and energetic in the pulpit, he was afiable 
to all whom he met in the streets or public places ; he was 
often seen in the halls where the companies and trades used 
to meet, explaining to the citizens the chief features of the 
christian doctrine, or conversing familiarly with them. He 
addressed peasants and patricians with the same cordiality. 
" He invited the country-people to dine with him," said ono 
of his most violent enemies, '' walked with them, talked to 
them of God, put the devil in their hearts, and his books into 
their pockets. He succeeded so well that the notables of 
Zurich used to visit the peasants, drink with them, show them 
about the city, and pay them every mark of attention."* 

He continued to cultivate music " with moderation," says 
Bullinger ; nevertheless the opponents of the Gospel took 
advantage of this, and called him '' the evangelical lute- 
player and fifer."-J- Faber having one day censured him 
for this taste, he replied with noble frankness : " My dear 
Faber, you do not know what music is. True, I have 
learnt to play on the lute, the violin, and other instruments, 
and they serve me to quiet little children ;{ but you are too 
holy for music 1 Do you not know that David was a skil- 
ful player on the harp, and how by this means he drove the 

evil spirit out of Saul? Ah I if you did but know the 

sounds of the heavenly lyre, the wicked spirit of ambition 
and love of riches which possesses you would soon depart 
from you likewise." Perhaps this may have been a weak- 
ness in Zwingle ; still it was with a spirit of cheerfulness 
and evangelical liberty that he cultivated this art, which 

* Dass der Rath gemeldete Bauem besuoht Salat's Chronik,p. 155. 

i* Der Lauthenschlager and eyangelipoher Pfyffer. Bullinger Chron. 
t Dass kombt mir Ja wol die Kind zu gesohweiisen. Ibid. 
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religion has always associated with her snblimest deyotion. 
He set to music some of his christian poems, and was not 
ashamed from time to time to amuse the little ones of his 
flock with his lute. He conducted himself in the same 
kindly manner towards the poor. '< He would eat and 
drink with all who invited him,** says one of his contem- 
poraries; ^' he despised no one; he was compassionate to 
the poor, always steadfast and cheerfal in good and eyil for- 
tune. No misfortune alarmed him ; his conversation was at 
all times full of consolation, and his heart firm.''* Thus 
Zwingle'spopularitywaseveron the increase; sitting by times 
at the tables of the poor and at the banquets of the rich, as his 
Master had done in former days, and everywhere doing the 
work to which Gk)d had called him. 

He was indefatigable in study. From daybreak until 
ten o'clock he used to read, write, and translate; at that 
time Hebrew was the special object of his studies. After 
dinner he listened to those who had any news to give him 
or who required his advice ; he then would walk out with 
some of his friends and visit his flock. At two o'clock he 
resumed his studies. He took a short walk after supper, 
and tlien wrote his letters, which often occupied him till 
midnight. He always worked standing, and never permitted 
himself to be disturbed except for some very important cause.-i> 

But the exertions of more than one man were required. 
A man named Lucian called on him one day with the works 
of the German reformer. Rhenanus, a scholar then residing 
at Basle, and indefatigable in circulating Luthei^s writings 
in Switzerland, had sent him to Zwingle. Rhenanus had 
perceived that the hawking of books was a powerful means 
of spreading the evangelical doctrines. Lucian had travelled 
over almost the whole of Switzerland, and knew nearly 
everybody. " Ascertain,** said Hhenanus to Zwingle, 
" whether this man possesses sufficient prudence and skill ; 
if so, let him carry from city to city, from town to town, 

* War allwegen trostlichen GemUths und tapferer Red. 6. Weise, 
Fusal. Beytr. iv. 86. 

t Certas studiis Tindieans horas, qnas eiiam son omiaii, nisi fieriis 
ooactus. Oinr. Myc Vita Zw, 
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from village to village, and even from honse to house, among 
the Swiss, the works of Luther, and especially his exposition 
of the Lord's prayer written for the laity * The more they 
are known, the more purchasers they will find. But you 
must take care not to let him hawk any other books ; for if 
he has only Luther's, he will sell them so much the fester.*' 
By this means a ray of light penetrated the humble dwelling 
of many a Swiss family. There was however one book that 
Zwingle should have caused to be distributed along with 
Luther's, — ^the Gospel of Jesus Christ 



CHAPTER VIL 

The InduIisencosoSatmsoii at Berne and at Baden— The Dean of Bitm* 
garten— Young Henry BuUinger— Samson and the Dean— Zwingle'« 
internal Struggles— Zwingle opposes the Indulgences— Samson is sent 
back. 

An opportunity of displaying Zwingle s zeal in a new voca- 
tion presented itself. Samson, the famous indulgence mer- 
chant, was slowly approaching Zurich. This wretched 
traf&cker had left Bchwytz and arrived at Zug on the 20th 
of September 1518, and had remained there three days. 
An immense crowd had gathered round him. The poorest 
were the most eager, and thus prevented the rich from 
gettmg near him. This did not suit the monk's views; 
and accordingly one of his attendants began to cry out 
to the populace: "Good folks, do not crowd so much! 
make way for those who have money I We wiQ afterwards 
endeavour to satisfy those who have none." From Zug, 
Samson and his band proceeded to Lucerne ; from Lucerne to 
Unterwalden ; and then, after crossing fertile mountains and 
rich valleys, skirting the everlasting snows of the Oberland, 
and displaying their Romish merchandise in these most beauti- 

* Oppidatim, municipatim, ricatim, imo domesticatim per Helvetioi 
circumferat. Zw. Epp. 81. 
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fdl portions of Switzerland, they arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Berne. The monk was at first forbidden to enter the city ; 
but eventually, by means of certain friends he had there, he 
succeeded in gaining admission, and set up his stall in St. 
Vincent's Church. Here he began to bawl out more lustily 
than before : " Here," said he to the rich, " are indulgences 
on parchment for a crown." — " There," said he to the poor, 
" are absolutions on common paper for two batzl"* One 
day a celebrated knight, Jacques de Stein, appeared before 
him, prancing on a dapple-gray horse,*}- which the monk 
admired very much. " Give me," said the knight, " an 
indulgence for myself, for my troop, five hundred strong, for 
all my vassals at Belp, and for aU my ancestors, and you 
shall have my dapple-gray charger in exchange." This 
was asking a high price for a horse ; but as it pleased the 
Franciscan, they soon came to terms ; the charger was led 
to the monk's stable, and all those souls were declared for 
ever exempt from hell. Another day, a citizen purchased of 
him for thirteen florins an indulgence empowering his con- 
fessor to absolve him, among other matters, from every kind 
of perjury.} So much respect was felt for Samson, that the 
councillor De May, an aged and enlightened man, who had 
spoken irreverently of him, was compelled to beg pardon of 
the haughty monk on his knees. 

On the last day of his stay the noisy sound of bells pro- 
claimed the departure of the monk firom Berne. Samson 
was in the church, standing on the steps of the high altar. 
The canon Henry Lupulus, formerly Zwingle's teacher, was 
his interpreter. " When the wolf and the fox prowl about 
together," said the canon Anselm, turning to the schultheiss 
De Watteville, " your safest plan, my gracious lord, is to 
shut up your sheep and your geese." But the monk cared 
little for such remarks, which, moreover, did not reach 
his ears : " Kneel down," said he to the superstitious 
crowd, " recite three Paters, three Aves, and your souls will 

* A batz is worth about three-halfpenoe. 

t Um einen Kuttgrowen Hengst. Anaheim, y. 335 ; J. J. Hotting. 
HelT. K. Gesch. iii. 29. 
t A quoYis peijurio. MnUer's Reliq. It. 403. 
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immediately be as pure as at the moment of your baptism.** 
Upon this all the people fell on their knees. Samson, 
desirous of surpassing himself, exclaimed : '' I deliver from 
the torments of purgatory and of hell all the souls of the 
Bernese who are dead, whatever may have been the man- 
ner and the place of their death I" These mountebanks, 
like their broUiers of the fairs, kept their best trick till the 
last. 

Samson, laden with money, proceeded through Argovia 
and Baden towards Zurich. At every step, this monk, whose 
appearance had been so wretched when first he crossed the 
Alps, displayed greater haughtiness and splendour. The 
Bishop of Constance, who was irritated because Samson 
would not have his bulls legalized by him, had forbidden 
all the priests of his diocese to open their churches to him. 
At Baden, however, the priest of the parish dared not make 
any strenuous opposition to his traffic. The eflOrontery of the 
monk was redoubled. Heading a procession round the ceme- 
tery, he seemed to fix his eyes upon some object in the air, 
while his acolytes were chanting the hymn for the dead ; and 
pretending to see the souls escaping from the cemetery to 
heaven, he exclaimed: ^^ Ecce volant ! See how they fly 1" 
One day a man went into the belfry and ascended to the 
top ; erelong a cloud of white feathers, floating in the air, 
covered the astonished procession : " See how they fly 1" ex- 
claimed this wag, shaking a cushion on the summit of the 
tower. Many persons burst out laughing.* Samson flew 
into a passion, and was not to be appeased until he was told 
that the man's wits were sometimes disordered. He left 
Baden quite abashed. 

He continued his journey, and about the end of February 
1519, arrived at Bremgarten, which the schultheiss and 
junior priest of the town, who had seen him at Baden, had 
invited him to visit. In all that district no one enjoyed a 
better reputation than Dean BuUinger. This man, although 
ill informed in the Word of God and in the errors of the 
Church, was frank, zealous, eloquent, charitable to the poor, 
ever ready to do a kindness to the little ones of his flock, 
* Dessen yiel Lnth gnng Iftohten. Bollinger Chronik. 
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and was generaUy bdoyecL In his youth he had formed a 
conscientious union with the daughter of a councillor in the 
town. This was a practice not unusual among priesta who 
were unwilling to lead a scandalous life. Anna had borne 
him five sons, and this numerous femily had by no means 
diminished the respect felt towards him. In all Switzerland 
there was not a more hospitable house than his. He was 
fond of hunting, and might often be seen with a pack of 
ten or twelye hounds, and accompanied by the lords of 
Hallwyll, the abbot of Mury, and tiie patricians of Zurich, 
scouring the neighbouring fields and forests. His table was 
free to all comers, and none of his guests was gayer than 
himself. When the deputies to the diet were going to Baden 
by way of Bremgarten, they were always entertained by the 
dean. " BuUinger,'' said they, " holds a court like the most 
powerful lord." 

Strangers had remarked in this house a child with in- 
telligent features. Henry, one of the dean's sons, had in- 
curred many dangers from his earliest infancy. At one time 
he was attacked by the plague, and he was about to be 
buried, when some feeble signs of life restored joy to his 
parents' hearts. On another occasion, a vagabond, having 
attracted him by his caresses, was carrymg him away, when 
some passers-by recognised and rescued him. At three 
years old, he knew the Lord's prayer and the Apostles' creed ; 
and creeping into the church, he would go into his father's 
pulpit, gravely take his station, and repeat at the full strength 
of his voice : " I believe in God the Father," &c. At twelve 
years of age his parents sent him to the grammar school of 
Emmeric ; their hearts were filled with apprehension, for the 
times were dangerous for an inexperienced boy. When the 
regulations of a university appeared to them too severe, the 
students might often be seen quitting the school in troops, 
taking little children with them, and encamping in the 
woods, whence they would send the youngest of their 
number to beg bread, or else, with arms in their hands, 
would fall upon travellers, whom they robbed, and then 
consumed the fruits of their plunder in debauchery. For- 
tunately Henry was preserved from evil in this distant place. 
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like Luther, he gamed his bread by ainging from door to 
door, for his father wished him to learn to live on his own 
resources. He was sixteen years old when he opened a New 
Testament " I there found," said he, " all that is necessary 
for man's salvation, and from that time I adhered to this 
principle, that we must follow the sacred Scriptures alone, 
and reject all human additions. I belieYe neither the 
Fathers nor myself, but explain scripture by scripture, with- 
out adding or taking away anything."* Thus did God 
prepare this young man, who was one day to be Zwingle's 
successor. He is the author of the chronicle so often quoted 
by us. 

About this time Samson arrived at Bremgarten with all 
his train. The bold dean, whom this little Italian army did 
not dismay, forbade the monk to sell his merchandise in his 
deanery. The schultheiss, the town-council, and the junior 
pastor, — all friends to Samson, — ^were met together in a 
chamber of the inn where the latter had alighted, and, greatly 
disconcerted, had gathered round the impatient monk when 
the dean arrived. ''Here are the papal bulls," said the 
monk ; " open your church I" 

The Dean. — " I will not permit the purses of my parish- 
ioners to be drained by unauthenticated letters; for the 
bishop has not legalized th^n." 

The Monk, solemnly. — " The pope is above the bishop. 
I forbid you to deprive your flock of so signal a favour." 

The Dean. — " Should it cost me my Ufe, I will not open 
my church." 

The Monk, t9u%nan%. — "Rebellious priest I in the 
name of our most holy lord the pope, I pronounce against 
you the greater excommunication, and will not absolve you 
until you have redeemed such unprecedented rashness, by 
paying three hundred ducats." 

The Dean, turning his hack and quitting the room, — " I 
shall know how to reply to my lawful judges : as for you 
and your excommunication, I care not for either." 

The Monk, in a passion. — " Impudent brute I I am going 

« BoUing. Epp. Franz's Merkw. Zag^ p. Vk 
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to Zurich, and I will there lay my complaint before the 
deputies of the confederation.''* 

The Dean. — '' I can appear there as well as you, and will 
go thither immediately." 

While these events were taking place at Bremgarten, 
Zwingle, who saw the enemy gradually approaching, preached 
energetically against the indulgences.f The yicar, Faber of 
(Constance, encouraged him, promising him the bishop's sup- 
port.} "I am aware," said Samson, as he was moving 
towards Zurich, '^ that Zwingle will speak against me, but I 
will stop his mouth." In effect, Zwingle felt too deeply all 
the sweetness of Christ's forgiveness, not to attack the paper 
indulgences of these foolish men. like Luther, he often 
trembled because of his sinfulness, but he found in the Lord 
a deliverance from every fear. This modest but resolute 
man increased in the knowledge of God. " When Satan 
frightens me," said he, " by crying out : * You have not done 
this or that, which God commands 1' forthwith the gentle 
voice of the Gospel consoles me, by saying : ' What thou 
canst not do (and certainly thou canst do nothing), Christ 
has done and perfected.' Yes (continued the pious evange- 
list), when my heart is troubled because of my helplessness 
and the weakness of my flesh, my spirit is revived at the 
sound of these glad tidings : Christ is thy innocence I Christ 
is thy righteousness I Christ is thy salvation! Thou art 
nothing, tiiou canst do nothing I Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega; Christ is the First and the Last; Christ is all 
things ; he can do all things.§ All created things will for- 
sake and deceive thee ; but Christ, the innocent and righte- 
ous one, will receive and justify thee Yes! it is he," 

exclaimed Zwingle, ''who is our righteousness, and the 

• Du freche Bestie &c. Bull. Chronik. 

t Ich prongote streng wider des Pabsts Ablass Zw. 0pp. il. 

part i. p. 7. 

t Und hat mioh darin gest&rkt : er weUe mir mit aller truw byston. 
Ibid. 

§ Christus est innocentia taa ; Christus est justitia et puritas tua ; 
Christus est salus tua ; tu nihil es, tu nihil potes ; Christus est A et XI ; 
Christus est prora et puppis ithe prow wtd th§ 9tem); Christus est 
omnia Ibid.!. ^7» 
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righteousness of all those who shall ever appear justified 
before the throne of God T 

In the presence of such truths, the indulgences fell of 
themselves : Zwingle accordingly feared not to attack them. 
" No man/' said he, " can remit sins ; Christ, who is very 
God and very man, alone has this power.* Go ! buy indul- 
gences but be assured, that you are not absolved. Those 

who sell remission of sins for money, are the companions of 
Simon the magician, the friends of Balaam, and the ambas- 
sadors of Satan.*' 

Dean Bullinger, still heated by his conversation with the 
monk, arrived at Zurich before him. He came to lay his 
complaints before the diet against this shameless merchant 
and his traffic. He found some envoys from the bishop who 
were there with the same motives, and made common cause 
with them. All promised to support him. The spirit that 
animated Zwingle pervaded the city. The council of state 
resolved to oppose the monk's entry into Zurich. 

Samson had reached the suburbs and alighted at an inn. 
He was preparing to mount his horse to make his solemn 
entry, and had already one foot in the stirrup, when deputies 
from the council appeared before him, offering him the hono- 
rary cup of wine as envoy from the pope, and informing him 
that he might dispense with entering Zurich. ^' I have 
something to communicate to the diet in the name of his 
holiness," replied the monk. This was a mere trick. It 
was agreed, however, to receive him ; but as he spoke of 
nothing but papal bulls, he was dismissed after being com- 
pelled to withdraw the excommunication pronounced against 
the dean of Bremgarten. He quitted the hall fuming with 
anger, and soon after the pope recalled him to Italy. A 
waggon, drawn by three horses and laden with the money 
that his falsehoods had wrung from the poor, preceded him 
on those steep paths of the St. Gothard that he had crossed 
eight months before^ without money or parade, and burdened 
with only a few papers.f 

* Nisi Christas Jesus, yerus Dens et yerus homo Zw. 0pp. i. 412. 

f Und ftlhrt mit Ifam ein threspendiger Sehatz an Gelt, den er ^xmen 
Lttthen abgelogen hat. BoUinger Chronik. 

VOL. n. ^ 
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to Zurich, and I will there lay my complaint before the 
deputies of the confederation."* 

The Dean. — ^' I can appear there as well as you, and will 
go thither immediately.** 

While these events were taking place at Bremgarten, 
Zwingle, who saw the enemy gradually approaching, preached 
energetically against the indulgences.-}- The yicar, Faber of 
(Constance, encouraged him, promising him the bishop's sup- 
port4 ^^I am aware," said Samson, as he was moving 
towards Zurich, ^^ that Zwingle will speak against me, but I 
will stop his mouth." In effect, Zwingle felt too deeply all 
the sweetness of Christ's forgiveness, not to attack the paper 
indulgences of these foolish men. Like Luther, he often 
trembled because of his sinfulness, but he found in the Lord 
a deliverance from every fear. This modest but resolute 
man increased in the knowledge of God. '^ When Satan 
frightens me," said he, " by crying out : * You have not done 
this or that, which God commands 1' forthwith the gentle 
voice of the Gospel consoles me, by saying : * What thou 
canst not do (and certainly thou canst do nothing), Christ 
has done and perfected.* Yes (continued the pious evange- 
list), when my heart is troubled because of my helplessness 
and the weakness of my flesh, my spirit is revived at the 
sound of these glad tidings : Christ is thy innocence I Christ 
is thy righteousness I Christ is thy salvation 1 Thou art 
nothing, thou canst do nothing ! Christ is the Alpha and 
Omega; Christ is the First and the Last; Christ is all 
things ; he can do all things.§ All created things will for- 
sake and deceive thee ; but Christ, the innocent and righte- 
ous one, will receive and justify thee Yes! it is he," 

exclaimed Zwingle, "who is our righteousness, and the 

• Du freche Bestie &c. Bull. Chronik. 

t Ich prongcte strong wider des Pabsts Ablass Zw. 0pp. iL 

part i. p. 7. 

t Und hat mich darin gest&rkt : er welle mir mit aller truw bvston. 
Ibid. 

§ Christus est innocentia tna ; Christus est justitia et paritas tna ; 
Christus est salus tua ; tu nihil es, tu nihil potes ; Christus est A et XI ; 
Christus est prora et puppis (jthe prow and the stem); GhiistoB est 
omnia Ibid. i. 207. 
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righteousness of all those who shall ever appear justified 
before the throne of God T 

In the presence of such truths, the indulgences fell of 
themselves : Zwingle accordingly feared not to attack them. 
" No man," said he, " can remit sins ; Christ, who is very 
God and very man, alone has this power.* Go ! buy indul- 
gences but be assured, that you are not absolved. Those 

who sell remission of sins for money, are the companions of 
Simon the magician, the Mends of Balaam, and the ambas- 
sadors of Satan." 

Dean Bullinger, still heated by his conversation with the 
monk, arrived at Zurich before him. He came to lay his 
complaints before the diet against this shameless merchant 
and his traffic. He found some envoys from the bishop who 
were there with the same motives, and made common cause 
with them. All promised to support him. The spirit that 
animated Zwingle pervaded the city. The council of state 
resolved to oppose the monk's entry into Zurich. 

Samson had reached the suburbs and alighted at an inn. 
He was preparing to mount his horse to make his solemn 
entry, and had already one foot in the stirrup, when deputies 
from the council appeared before him, oflTering him the hono- 
rary cup of wine as envoy from the pope, and informing him 
that he might dispense with entering Zurich. " I have 
something to communicate to the diet in the name of his 
holiness," replied the monk. This was a mere trick. It 
was agreed, however, to receive him ; but as he spoke of 
nothing but papal bulls, he was dismissed after being com- 
pelled to withdraw the excommunication pronounced against 
the dean of Bremgarten. He quitted the hall fuming with 
anger, and soon after the pope recalled him to Italy. A 
waggon, drawn by three horses and laden with the money 
that his falsehoods had wrung from the poor, preceded him 
on those steep paths of the St. Gothard that he had crossed 
eight months before, without money or parade, and burdened 
with only a few papers.f 

* Nisi Christus Jesns, yerus Dens et yerus homo Zw. 0pp. i. 412. 

t Und fuhrt mit Ifam ein tiirespendiger Schatz an Gelt, den er armen 
Lttthen abgelogen hat. BaUinger Chronik. 

VOL. n, ^ 
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The Helvetic diet showed more resolution than the €kr> 
man. It was because neither bishops nor cardinals had a 
seat in it And hence the pope, deprived of these suiaporters, 
acted more mildly towards Switzerland than towaids Ger- 
many. But the SiSkir of the indulgences,*which played so 
important a part in the Grerman, was merely an •episode in the 
Swiss Reformation. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

Zwingle'fl Toils and Fatigue— The Baths of Pfeffers— The Moment of 
God— The Great Death— Zwingle attacked by the Plagae— His Adrer- 
saries— His Friends— €k>nTale8oence— General Joy— Bffecta of the Pes- 
tilence— Myconias at Lucerne — Oswald encourages Zwingloi— Zwin^e 
at Basle— Capito invited to Mentz— Hedio at Basle— The Unnatural 
Son— Preparations for tiie Struggle. 

ZwiNGLE did not spare himself. Such great and continued 
toil called for relaxation, and he was ordered to repair to th# 
baths of Pfeffers. *^ Oh I had I a hundred tongues, a hun- 
dred mouths, and a voice of iron, as Virgil says ; or rather 
had I the eloquence of Cicero, how could I express all that 
I owe to you, and the pain this separation causes me ?*** 
Such were the parting words of Herus, one of the pupils 
resident in his house, and who thus gave utterance to the 
feelings of all who knew Zwingle. He departed, and reached 
Pfeffers through the frightful gorge formed by the impetuouB 
torrent of the Jamina. He descended into that infernal 
gulf, as Daniel the hermit terms it, and arrived at dioso 
baths, perpetually shaken by the fall of the torrent, and mois* 
tened by the spray of its broken waters. Torches were 
required to be burned at noon-day in the house where Zwin- 
gle lodged. It was even asserted by the inhabitants, that 
frightful spectres appeared sometimes amid the gloom. 
And yet even here he found an opportunity of serving his 

* Etiamsi mihi sint ImgusB centum, snit oraque centum, fianrea. vox, oi 
Tirgilius ait, ant potius CioeroniaAa.eloauentia. Zw. £pp. p. 84. 
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Master. His aflahilitgr- won the hearts ofmaay of the inva* 
lids. Among their number wm the celebrated poet, Philip 
Ingentinus, professor at Fnburg, in Brisgau,* who from that 
time became a zealous supporter of the Beformation. 

God was watching over his work, and designed to accele- 
rate it Strong in frame, m character, and in talents, Zwingle, 
whose defect consisted in this strength, was destined to see 
it prostrated, that he might become such an instrument as 
God loves. He needed the baptism of adversity and infir- 
mity, c^ weakness and pain. Luther had received it in that 
hour of angvish when hi« ceU and the long galleries of the 
convent at Erfurth re-echoed with his piercing cries. Zwingle 
was appointed to receive it by being brought into contact with 
sickness and death. There is a moment in the history of the 
heroes of this world, of such as Charles XII. or I^apoleon, 
which decides their career and their renown ; it is that in 
which their strength is suddenly revealed to them. An ana- 
logous moment exists in the lif^ of God's heroes, but it is in 
a contrary direction ; it is that in which they first recognise 
then: h^dessness and nothingness ; from that hour they re- 
ceive the strength of God from on high. A work lik& that 
of which Zwingle was to be the instrument, is never accom- 
plished by the natural strength of man ; it would wither im- 
mediately, like a tree transplanted in all its maturity and 
vigour. A plant must be feeble or it will not take root, and a 
grain must die in the earth before it can become fruitful. God 
conducted Zwingle, and with him the work that depended on 
him, to the gates of the sepulture. It is from among the dry 
bones, the darkness, and the dust of death, that God is pleased 
to select the instruments by means of which he designs to 
scatter over the earth his light, regeneration, and life. 

Zwingle was hiddenamong those colossalrocks that encircle 
the furious tcnrrent of the Jamina, when he was suddenly in- 
formed that the plague, or the great deathj-^^ as it was called, 
liad broken out at Zurich. It appeared in all its terror in 
the month of August, on St Lawrence's day, and lasted till 

* Illio tarn oomitalem ioaa • mna nberrimo jproflaenteB^ son kiyth 
unde nmi expertas. Zir. £pp. p. U9. 
t Der grosse Tod. Bullii^;^ Chronik. 
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Candlemas, sweeping off two thousand five hundred inhabit- 
ants. The young men who resided in Zwingle's house had 
quitted it immediately, in accordance with the directions he 
had left behind him. His house was deserted ; but it was his 
time to return to it. He hastily quitted Pfeffers, and reap- 
peared in the midst of his flock, which the malady had deci- 
mated; his yoimger brother Andrew, who had waited for him, 
he inunediately sent back to Wildhaus, and from that hour 
devoted himself entirely to the victims of this Mghtfdl scourge. 
Every day he proclaimed Christ and his consolations to the 
sick.* His friends, delighted to see him unharmed amid so 
many deadly arrows,-}- experienced however a secret alarm. 
" Do your duty," said a letter from Basle, written by Conrad 
Brunner, who himself died of the plague a few months after- 
wards, " but at the same time remember to take care of 
your own life." This caution came too late ; Zwingle was 
attacked by the plague. The great {teacher of Switzerland 
lay stretched on a bed from which he seemed likely never to 
rise. His thoughts were turned inwards ; his eyes were di- 
rected to heaven. He knew that God had given him a sure 
inheritance, and venting the feelings of his heart in a hymn 
overflowing with unction and simplicity, of which, though 
we cannot transfer the antique and natural language, we will 
endeavour at least to exhibit its rhythm and literal mean- 
ing, — he exclaimed : — 

Lo ! at the door 

I hear death's knock It 
Shield me, Lord, 

My strength and rock. 

* Ut in majori periculo sis, quod in die te novo exponas, dam invisis 
SBgrotos. Bullinger Chronik. p. 87. Chateaubriand had forgotten this and 
a thousand similar facts, when he wrote that " the protestant {Mstor aban- 
dons the necessitous on the bed of death, and never risks his life in the 
midst of the pestilence." Essai sur la litt^rature Anglaise. 

f Plurimum gaudeo, te inter tot jactus telorum yersantem, iUsesam, 
hactenus evasisse. Ibid. 

:{: Ich mein der Tod, 
Syg an der ThUr, &c. Zw. 0pp. ii. part ii. 270. 
In rendering this and the other specimens of poetry contained in this 
history, the translator has aimed solely at glying a faithful iranter^ 
of the original. 
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The hand once nailed 

Upon the tree, 
Jesus, uplift — 

And shelter me. 

Wiliest thou, then. 

Death conquer me* 
In my noonday !^.... 

So let it be 1 

Oh 1 may I die. 

Since I am tihine ; 
Thy home is made 

For faith like mine. 

Meantime his disease increased in virulence ; his despairing 
friends beheld this man, the hope of Switzerland and of the 
Church, about to fall a prey to the tomb. His senses and his 
strength forsook him. His heart was dismayed, but he still 
found strength sufficient to turn towards God and to cry : — 

My pains increase : 

Lord, stand then near. 
Body and soul 

rissolye -wiih. fear. 

Now death is near, 

My tongue is dumb ; 
Fight for me, Lord. 

Mine hour is come 1 f 

See Satan's net 

Is o'er me tost — 
I feel his hand 

Must I be lost ! 

His shafts, his Toice 

Alarm no more. 
For here I lie 

Thy cross before. 

Canon Hoffinan, sincerely attached to his creed, could not 
bear the idea of seeing Zwingle die in the errors which he 

♦ Wmt du dann glych 

Tod haben mich 

In mitts der Tagen min 

So soil's willig sin. Zw. 0pp. ii. part ii. 270. 
t Nun ist es um 

Min Zung ist stumm. 

***** 

Darum ist Zyt 

Das du min stryt. lUd. 271. 
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had preached. He called on die provost of the chapter, and 
said to him : " Think of the danger to which his soul is ex- 
posed. Has he not designated as innorators and fantastical 
all the doctors who have taught these three hundred and 
eighty years past and more — ^Alexander Hales, Bonayen- 
ture, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and all the 
canonists ? Does not he maintain that their doctrines are 
mere visions, which they dreamt in their cowls within the 

walls of their cloisters ? Alas I it would have been better 

for the city of Zurich had Zwingle mined our vintage and 

our harvest for many years I Now he is at death's door I 

entreat you to sare his poor soul I'' It would appear that the 
provost, who was more enlightened than the canon, cBd not 
think it necessary to convert ^Zwingle to Bonarenture and 
Albertus Magnus. He was left in peace. 

The city was filled with distress. The believeris cried to 
God night and day, praying fiimtotestoie their faithful pas- 
tor.* The alarm had spread from Zttrich to the mountains 
of the Tockenburg. The pestilence ha3 made its appearance 
even on those lofty hills. Seven or eight persons had died 
in the village, among whom was a servant of Zwingle's bro- 
ther Nicholas, f No letter was received from the reformer. 
" Tell me," wrote young Andrew Zwingle, " in what state 
you are, my dear brother. The abbot and all our brothers 
salute thee." It would appear that Zwingle's parents were 
dead, from there being no mention of them here. 

The news of Zwingle's malady, and even the report of his 
death, was circulated through Switzerland and Germany. 
" Alas I" exclaimed Hedio in tears, "the preserver of our 
country, the trumpet of the Gospel, the magnanimous herald 
of truth, is cut down in the flower and spring^lide of his 
lifig 1"{ When the news of Zwingle'5 decease reached Basle, 
the whole city resounded with lamentations and mourning. § 

* Alle Glaubige ruflften Gott trenwillich an, dass er Ibren getniiwen 
Hirten wieder ufrichte. Bullinger Chronik. 

t Nicolao yero germano nostro etiam obiit serrus sans, attamen non 
in eedibus suis. Zw. Epp. p. 88. 

t Quis enim non doleat, pnblicam patriad salutem, tnbam Eyangelii, 
magnanimum yeritatis bnccinatorem languere, intercidere. Ibid. p. 90. 

§ Hen quantum luctus, fatis Zwinglium concessisse, importunus ille 
rumor, suo yehementi impetu diyu]^yi(. Ibid. ^. 31, 
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Yet the spark of life that still remained began to bum more 
brightly. Although his frame wag weak, his soul felt the 
unalterable conyiction that God had called him to replace 
the candle of His Word on the empty candlestick of the 
Church. The plague had forsaken its yictim, and Zwingle 
exclaims with emotion : — 

Uj God, my Sire, 

Heal'd by thy lisnO. 
Upon the earth 

<)noe more I fitsnd. 

From gmlt and sin 

May I be free ! 
Idy mouth afaaU ang 

Alone of thee 1 

The uncertain hour 

For me wiU come... 
0'erwfaelm*d perchance 

WJthideqMT gleom.* 

It matters not 1 

With joy rn4)eiflr 
A|y yoke, mitil 

I reach heayen's 8phere.t 

At the beginning of November, as soon as he could hold 
a pen, Zwingle wrote to his family. This gave unutterable 
joy to his friends,} particularly to his young brother Andrew, 
who himself died of the plague in the following year, and at 
whose death Ulrich wept and groaned (as he himself observes) 
with more than woman's sorrow.§ At Basle, Ck)nrad Brui>- 
ner, Zwingle's friend, and Bruno Amerbach, the celebrated 
printer, both young men, had died after three days' illness. 
* These words were ostrikingly fulfilled, twelve years later^ <m the 
blood-stained field of Cappel. 

t So will ich doch 
Den Tmti nnd Pooh 
IndiserWelt 
Tragen fiOlich 
Um widergelt. 
Althongh fbese three fraipnents of poetry bear date " at the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end of his malady," and express the sentiments 
Zwingle really felt at these -three periods^ it is most probable that they 
were not put into the shape in whioh they ha^e eome down to as until 
after his recovery. See Bullinger Chronik. 

t Inspectis tuis Uteris, incredibilis qnidam asstus lafitie pectus meum 
lubiit. Zw. £pp. p. 88. 
§ !E;jalatum etlnotom plosquam feminenm. Ibid. p. 155. 
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It was believed in that city that Zwingle also had fallen. 
The university felt the deepest dejection. " Whom the 
gods love die young," said they.* But who can describe their 
delight when Collins, a student from Lucerne, and after him 
a merchant from Zurich, brought intelligence that Zwingle 
had escaped from the jaws of death !•{• The vicar of the 
Bishop of Constance, John Faber, that old friend of Zwingle's, 
who was subsequently his most violent antagonist, wrote to 
him : " Oh 1 my beloved TJhrich, what joy I feel at learning 
that you have been saved from the grasp of cruel death ! 
When you are in danger the christian commonwealth is 
threatened. The Lord has pleased to urge you by these 
trials to seek more earnestly for eternal life.'' 

This was indeed the aim of the trials by which God had 
proved Zwingle, and this end was obtained, but in a dif- 
ferent manner from that imagined by Faber. This pesti- 
lence of 1519, which committed such frightful ravages in 
the north of Switzerland, was in the hands of God a power- 
ful means for the conversion of many souls.^ But on no one 
did it exercise so powerful an influence as on Zwingle. The 
Gospel, which had hitherto been too much regarded by him 
as a mere doctrine, now became a great reality. He arose 
from the darkness of the sepulchre with a new heart His 
zeal became more active ; his life more holy ; his preaching 
more free, more christian, and more powerful This was 
the epoch of Zwingle's complete emancipation; hencefor- 
ward he consecrated himself entirely to God. But the Re- 
formation of Switzerland received a new life at the same 
time as the reformer. The scourge of God, the great deat\ 
as it swept over these mountains and descended into its 
valleys, gave a holier character to the movement that was 
there taking place. The Reformation, as well as Zwmgle, 
was baptized in the waters of affliction and of grace, and came 
forth purer and more vigorous. It was a memorable day in 
the counsels of God for the regeneration of this people. 

♦"Of ri Sitf} ^tXUv^ty ftetf i^»$t TiXitwft. Zw. Epp. p. 90. 

t Ediris te mortis fauQJbus feliciter ereptom negotiator quidam Ti^. 
rinus Ibid. p. 91. 

t Als die Pestilentz im Jahre 1519, in diesser Gegend grassirte, viele 
neigten eich zu einem bessem Leben. George Vogelin, Ref. Hist. 
FiissUn Beytr. ir. 174. 
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Zwingle derived fresh strength, of which he stood so much 
in need, from commnnion with his friends. To Myconius 
especially he was united by the strongest affection. They 
walked in reliance on each other, like Luther and Melancthon. 
Oswald was happy at Zurich. True, his position there was 
embarrassed, but tempered by the virtues of his modest wife. 
It was of her that Giarean said : " If I could meet with a 
young woman Uke her, I should prefer her to a king's 
daughter.'' Yet a faithful monitor often broke in upon the 
sweet affection of Zwingle and Myconius. It was the canon 
Xyloctect inviting Oswald to return to Lucerne, his native 
place. " Zurich is not your country," said he, " it is Lu- 
cerne I You tell me that the Zurichers are your friends ; I 
do not deny it. But do you know what will be the end 
of it ? Serve your country : This I would advise and 
entreat you, and, if I may, I would command you I"* 
Xyloctect, joining actions with words, procured his nomina- 
tion as head-master of the collegiate school at Lucerne. 
Oswald hesitated no longer; he saw the finger of God in 
this appointment, and however great the sacrifice, he re- 
solved to make it. Who could tell that he might not be an 
instrument in the hand of the Lord to introduce the doctrine 
of peace in the warlike city of Lucerne? But what a sad 
farewell was that of Zwingle and Myconius ! They parted 
in tears. " Your departure," wrote Uhich to his friend 
shortly after, " has inflicted a blow on the cause I am de- 
fending, like that suffered by an army in battle-array when 
one of its wings is destroyed.f Alas I now I feel all the 
value of my Myconius, and how often, without my know- 
ing it, he has upheld the cause of Christ" 

Zwingle felt the loss of his friend the more deeply, as the 
plague had left him in a state of extreme weakness. " It 
has enfeebled my memory," wrote he on the 30th of Novem- 
ber 1519, " and depressed my spirits." He was hardly con- 
valescent before he resumed all his duties, " But," said he, 

* Patriam oole, suadeo et obsecro, et, d hoc possum, jubeo. Xylootectns 
Myconio. 

f Nam res mess, te alMunte, non snnt minus accissB, quam si exercitui 
in prooinotn stanti altera alaram absterK^tnr. Zw. Epp. p. 98. 

p2 
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*^ when I am preaching, I often lofte the thfead of my 8is- 
eonrse. All my limbft are oppressed with laagvoir, and I am 
almost like a eorpse." Besides this, Zwingle's oppoftitio& to 
indulgences had aroused the hostility of their partisans. 
Oswald encouraged his friend by the Icftters he wrote fipom 
Lucerne. Was not the Lord, at this very moment, giTing 
a pledge of his support by the protection He afforded in 
Saxony to the poweifhl champion who had gained sucii sig- 
nal victories over Rome? " What is your opiniony" said 

Myconius to Zwingle, " of Luther's c^use? As for me, I 
have no fear either for the Gospel or for him. If God does 
not protect His truth, who shall protect it? All that I ask 
of the Lord is, that He will not withdraw his hand from those 
who hold nothing dearer than his Gospel. Continue as you 
have begun, and an abundant reward shall be conferred upon 
you in lieaven 1" 

The arrival of an old friend consoled Zwingle for the de- 
parture of Myconius. Bunzli, who had been Ulrica's in- 
structor at Basle, and who had ^cceeded the Deaa of Wesen, 
the reformefd itncle, visited Zurich in the first week of the 
year 1520, and Zwingle and he formed a project of ^o^g to 
Basle to see their common friends.* Zwingle's sojourn in 
that city was not fruitless. " Oh I my dear Z¥ringle," wrote 
John Glother not long after, " never can I forget you. I 
am bound to you for that kindness with which, during your 
stay in Basle, you came to see me,— me, a poor schoolmaster, 
an obscure man, wi4^out learning, merit, and of low estate ! 
You have won my affections by tha;t gracefulness of manner, 
that inexpressible suavity with which you subdue •sXi hearts, 
— nay, even the stones, if I may so speak.^t But Zwingle's 
old friends profited still more by bis visit. Capito, Hedio^and 
many others, were electrified by his powerful language ; and 
the former, commencing in Basle a work similar to that which 
Zwingle was carryingonin Zurich, began to explain the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, before an ever-increasing auditory. 
The doctrine of Christ penetrated and warmed their hearts. 

♦ Zw. Epp. pp. 103, 111. 

t Morom tuomm elej|;uit!», smvfiiaflqiie iiMmdibiUs, qua i^nast tibi 
devinoiB, eiiam lapides, nt sio dizflrim. 4bid. p. ISS. 
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The people received it gladly, and hailed with acclamations 
the revival of Christianity.* This was the dawn of the Re- 
formation ; and accordingly a conspiracy of priests and monks 
was soon iformed against Gapito. It was at this period that 
Albert, the youthfnl cardinal-archbishop of Mentz, desirous 
of attaching so great a scholar to his person, invited him 
to his Gourt.f Gapito, seeing the difficulties that were op- 
posed to him, accepted the invitation. The people were 
CKoited; their indignation was roused against the priests, 
and a violent commotion broke out in the city.f Hedio was 
thought of as his successor ; but some objected to his youth, 
and others said, " He is Gapito's disciple T " The truth 
«tmgs,'' said Hedio ; " it is not safe to wound tender ears by 
preaching it§ But it matters not ! Nothing shall make me 
swerve &om the straight road.*' The monks redoubled their 
efforts : " Do not believe those," exclaimed they from the 
pulpit, ^^ who tell you that the sum of christian doctrine is 
found in the Gospel and in St. Paul. Scotus has been more 
serviceable to Ghristianity than St. Paul himself. All the 
learned things that have been ever said or printed were 
stolen from Scotus. All that these hunters alter glory have 
been able to do, is merely to add a few Greek or Hebrew 
words to obscure the whole matter." || 

The disturbance increased, and there was cause to fear 
that, after Ga^nto's departure, the opposition would become 
still more powerful ''I shall be aJmost alone," thought 
Hedio ; — " I, a weak and wretched man, to struggle unaided 
with these pestilent monsters."^ In these circumstances he 
called to God for succour, and wrote to Zwingle : " Animate 
my courage by frequent letteiB. Learning and Christianity 
are now between the hammer and the anvil Luther has 
just been condemned by the universities of Louvain and 

* Renascenti Christianlsmo minim qnam fayeant. Zw. £pp. p. 120. 

t Cardinalis illio inTitayit amplissimiA cbnditionibas. Ibid. 

X Tnnmltna exoritnr et maxima indignatio ynlgi erga U^7f Ibid. 

§ Anrieulaj teaeras mordaci xadere ?ero, non vsque adeo tntnm est. 
Ibid. 

>! Scotnm pins profhisse rei Christisn» quam ipsum Paulum qnio- 

^uid emditnm, foratum ex Seolo Ibid. 

^ Cum pestilentissinis monstris. Ibid. p. 121. 
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Cologne. If ever the Church was in imminent danger, it is 
now."* 

Capito left Basle for Mentz on the 28th of April, and was 
succeeded by Hedio. Not content with the public assem- 
blies in the church, where he continued the explanation of 
St Matthew, Hedio proposed in the month of June (as he 
writes to Luther) to have private meetings in his house, for 
the more familiar communication of eyangelical instruction 
to those who felt its necessity. This powerful means of 
edification in the truth and of exciting the interest and zeal 
of belierers for Divine things, could not fiedl, then as in all 
times, to arouse opposition among worldly minded people 
and domineering priests, both which classes, though from dif- 
ferent motives, are unwilling that God should be worshipped 
anywhere except within the boundary of certain walls. But 
Hedio was immovable. 

At the period when he was forming this good resolution 
at Basle, there arrived at Zurich one of those characters 
who, in all revolutions, are thrown up, like a foul scum, on 
the surface of society. 

The senator Grebel, a man highly respected in Zurich, 
had a son named Conrad, a youth of remarkable talents, 
a violent enemy of ignorance and superstition, which he at- 
tacked with the most cutting satire ; he was blustering and 
passionate, caustic and ill-natured in his speech; void of 
natural affection, dissipated, speaking loudly and frequently 
of his own innocence, and seeing nothing but evil in his 
neighbours. We mention him here, because he was after- 
wards destined to play a melancholy part Just at this time, 
Yadian married one of Conrad's sisters. The latter, who was 
studying at Paris, where his misconduct had rendered him 
incapable of walking, feeling a desire to be present at the 
marriage, suddenly (about the middle of June) appeared 
in the midst of his family. The poor father received his 
prodigal son with a kind smile, his tender mother with .a 
flood of tears. The affection of his parents could not change 
his unnatural heart. His good but unhappy mother having 

* Si unqnam imminebat periculum, jam imminet. Zw. Epp. p. 121, 
17th March 1520. 
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some time afterwards been brought to the verge of the grave, 
Com-ad wrote to his brotheivin-law Vadian : " My mother 
has recovered ; she is again ruler of the house ; she sleeps, 
rises, scolds, breakfasts, quarrels, dines, disputes, sups, and is 
always a trouble to us. She trots about, roasts and bakes, 
heaps and hoards, toils and wearies herself to death, and 
will soon bring on a relapse."* Such was the man who some- 
what later presumed to domineer over Zwingle, and became 
notorious as one of the chiefs of the fanatical Anabaptists. 
It may be that Divine Providence allowed such characters 
to appear at the epoch of the Reformation, to form a contrast 
by their very excesses with the wise, christian, and regulated 
spirit of the reformers. 

Everything seemed to indicate that the battle between the 
Gospel and popery was about to begin. " Let us stir up the 
temporizers," wrote Hedio to Zwingle ; " the truce is broken. 
Let us put on our breastplates ; for we shall have to fight 
against the most formidable enemies."f Myconius wrote 
to Ulrich in the same strain ; but the latter replied to these 
warlike appeals with admirable mildness : " I would allure 
these obstinate men," said he, "by kindness and friendly 
proceedings, rather than overthrow them by violent contro- 
versy.} For if they call our doctrine (which is in truth not 
ours) a devilish doctrine, it is all very natural, and by this I 
know that we are really ambassadors from God. The devils 
cannot be silent in Christ's presence." 

* Sie regiert das Hans, schl&ft, steht aof, zankt, fruhstttckt, keift 

Simml. Samml. iy. ; Wire, i. 76. 

+ Armemns pectora nostra ! pngnandnm erit contra teterrimos hostes. 
Zw. Epp. p. 101. 

X Benevolentia honestoqne obsequio potius allici, quam animoea oppug- 
natione trahi. Ibid. p. 103. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Two Refonners^The Fall of Man— Expiation of the Man-God— 
No Merit in Works— Objections refuted— Power of Love for Christ — 
Election— Christ the sole Master— Effects of this Preaching:— Dcrjeetimi 
and Courage— Finst Act of the Magistrate— Church aad State— Attacks 
-^alster. 

Although Zwingle desired to follow a mild coarse^ he did 
not remain inactive. After his illness, his preaching had 
become more profound and more yivifying. Upwards of 
two thousand persons in Zurich had received the Word of 
God in their hearts, confessed the evangelical doctrine, and 
were already qualified to announce it themselves* 

Zwingle held the same faith as Luther, but a faith de- 
pending on deeper reasoning. In Luther it was all impulse ; 
in Zwingle, perspicuity of argument prevailed. We find in 
Luther's writings an internal and private conviction of the 
value of the cross of Jesus Christ to himself individnally ; 
and this conviction, so full of energy and life, animates all 
that he says. The same sentiment, undoubtedly, is found 
in Zwingle, but in a less degree. Be was rather attracted 
by the harmony of the christian doctrine: he admired it 
for its exquisite beauty, for the light it sheds upon the soul 
of man, and for the everlasting life it brings into the world. 
The one is moved by the heart, the other by the understand- 
ing ; and this is why those who have not felt by their own 
experience the faith that animated these two great disciples 
of the same Lord have fallen into the gross error of represent- 
ing one as a mystic and the other as a rationalist. Possibly, 
the one is more pathetic in the exposition of his faith, the 
other more philosophical; but both believe in the same 
truths. It may be true that they do not regard secondary 
questions in the same light ; but that faith which is one, — 

* Non enim soli sumus : Tiguri plus duobus millibus permultorom est 
rationalium, qui lac jam spirituale sugentes Zw. Epp. p. 104. 
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that faith which renews and justifies its possessor, — that 
faith which no confession, no articles can express, — exists 
•in them alike. Zwingle's doctrines have been so often mis- 
represented, that it will not be irr^vant to glance at what 
he was then preaching to the people who daily thronged the 
cathedral of Ztmch. 

In the fall of the fbrst man Zwingle found a key to the 
history of the human race. '^ Before the fall," said he one 
day, ^' man had been created with a free will, so that^ had 
he l3een willing, he might have kept the law ; his nature 
was pure ; the disease of sin had not yet reached him ; his 
life was in his own hands. But haying desired to be as 

God, he died and not he alone, but all his posterity. 

Since then in Adam all -men are dead, no one can recall them 
to life, until the Sphrit, which is God himself raises them 
from the dead."* 

The inhabitants of Zurich, who listened eagerly to this 
powerful orator, were overwhelmed with sorrow as he un- 
folded before their eyes that state of sin in which mankind 
are involved ; but soon they heard the words of consolation, 
and the remedy was pointed out to them, which alone can 
restore man to life. " Christ, T«ry man and very G^," f 
said the eloquent voioe of this son of the Tockenburg 
herdsman, " has purchased for us a never ending redemp- 
tion. For since it was the eternal Gx)d who died for us, 
his passion is therefore an eternal sacrifice, and everlastingly 
effectual to heal ;( it satisfies the Divine justice for ever in 
behalf of all those who rely upon it with firm and unshaken 
fiaith. Wherever sin is," exclaimed the reformer, " death of 
necessity follows. Christ was without sin, and guile was 

* Quum ergft onmes homines in Aduno moiini emtt doneo per 

■Spiritum et gratiam Dei ad vitam qnsB Deus est ezcitentnr. Zw. 0pp. i. 
203. This passage, and others we hare quoted, or which we may ha,YB 
occasion to quote, are taken from a work Zwingle published in 1523, and 
'in which he reduced to order the doctrines be had been preaching for 
seyeral years past.— Hie recensere coepi (he says) qusB ezyerbo Dei:pn&- 
dicaTi. Ibid. p. 228. 

t Christus Terns homo et Terns Dens Ibid. 206. 

t Deus enim SBtemus, qnnm sit qui pro nobis moritur, passioiism qjus 
stemam et perpetuo salutarem esse oportet Ibid. 
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not found in his mouth ; and yet he died ! This death he 

suffered in our stead 1 He was willing to die that he might 
restore us to life ; and as he had no sins of his own, the all- 
merciful Father laid ours upon him.* Seeing that the 

will of man,** said the christian orator again, '^ had rebelled 
against the Most High, it was necessary for the re-establish- 
ment of eternal order and for the salvation of man, that the 
human will should submit in Christ's person to the Divine 
will."f He would often remark that the expiatory death 
of Jesus Christ had taken place in behalf of believers, of the 
people of God.} 

The souls that thirsted after salvation in the city of Zurich 
found repose at the sound of these glad tidings ; but there 
still existed in their minds some long-established errors which 
it was necessary to eradicate. Starting from the great truth 
that salvation is the gift of God, Zwingle inveighed power- 
fully against the pretended merit of human woiks. '^ Since 
eternal salvation," said he, '^ proceeds solely from the merits 
and death of Jesus Christ, it follows that the merit of our 
own works is mere vanity and folly, not to say impiety and 
senseless impudence.§ If we could have been saved by our 
own works, it would not have been necessary for Christ to 
die. All who have ever come to God have come to him 
through the death of Jesus Christ'' || 

Zwingle foresaw the objections this doctrine would excite 
among some of his hearers. They waited on him and laid 
them before him. He replied to them from the pulpit: 
" Some people, perhaps more dainty than pious, object that 
this doctrine renders men careless and dissolute. But of 
what importance are the fears and objections that the dainti- 
ness of men may suggest ? Whosoever believes in Jesus 

♦ Mori voluit ut nos vita restitneret Zw. 0pp. i, 204. 

t Necesse fpit at yoluntas hamana in Christo se divinsQ submit- 
teret. Ibid. 

t Hostia est et yictima, satisfacions in seternum pro peocatis omnium 
fidelium. Ibid. 253. Ezpurgata peccata moltitudinis, hoc est, fidelis 
populi. Ibid. 264. 

§ Sequitur meritum nostrorum operam, nihil esse quam vanitaiem et 
stoltitiam, ne dicam impietatem et ignorantem impudentiam. Ibid. 290. 

H (^otquot ad Deum yenerunt unqoam, per mortem Christi ad Deum 
Ibid. 
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CShrist is assured that all that cometh from God is necessarily 
good. If, therefore, the Gospel is of God, it is good.* And 
what other power besides could implant righteousness, truth, 

and lore among men? God, most gracious, most 

righteous Father of all mercies," exclaimed he in a transport 
of piety, " with what charity Thou hast embraced us, thine 

enemies If With what lofty and unfailing hopes hast 

thou filled us, who deserved to feel nothing but despair I and 
to what glory hast thou called, in thy Son, our meanness 

and our nothingness I Thou wiliest, by this unspeakable 

love, to constrain us to return thee love for love!" 

Following out this idea, he proceeded to show that love to 
the Redeemer is a law more powerful than the command- 
ments. " The Christian," said he, " delivered from the law, 
depends entirely on Jesus Christ. Christ is his reason, his 
counsel, his righteousness, and his whole salvation. Christ 
lives and acts in him.| Christ alone is his leader, and he 
needs no other guide." And then making use of a compari- 
son within the range of his hearers' intelligence, he added : 
'^ K a government forbids its citizens under pain of death to 
receive any pension or largess from the hands of foreigners, 
how mild and easy is this law to those who, from love to their 
country and their liberty, voluntarily abstain from so culpable 
an action ! But, on the contrary, how vexatious and oppres- 
sive it is to those who consult their own interest alone I Thus 
the righteous man lives free and joyful in the love of righte- 
ousness, and the unrighteous man walks murmuring under 
the heavy burden of the law that oppresses him I" § 

In the cathedral of Zurich there were many old soldiers 
who felt the truth of these words. Is not love the most 
powerfcd of lawgivers? Are not its commands immediately 
fulfilled ? Does not He whom we love dwell in our hearts, 
and there perform all that he has ordained ? Accordingly 
Zwingle, growing bolder, proclaimed to the people of Zurich 

* Certus est quod qnidqnid ex Deo est, bonum sit. Si ergo Eyange- 
liam ex Deo, bonnm est. Zw. 0pp. i. 208. 

f Quanta caritate nos fores et perdnelles Ibid. 207. 

X Tnm enim totns a Christo pendet. Christns est ei ratio, consiliiim, 
justitia, innooentia et tota salus. CfaGristiisineoyiTityineoagit. Ibid. 288. 

§ Bonus Tir in amore jiistiti» liber et Isetos Tirit. Ibid. 234. 
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that love to the Redeemer was alone capable of impeUing a 
man to perform works acceptable to God. " Works done out 
ef Jesus Christ are worthless,'' said the christian orator. 
^ Since every thing is done of him, in him, and by hiniy what 
can we lay claim to for oorselves ? Wherever there is faith 
in God, there God is ; and wherever God abideth, there a 
seal exists urging and impelling men to good works.* Take 
care only that Christ is in thee, and liiat theu art in Christ, 
And doubt not that tiien he is at woric in thee. The life ol 
a Christian is one perpetual good woik which Gt>d begini^ 
continues, and complete8."f 

Deeply affected by the greatness of tlhat love of Gt)d, -which 
is from eiv^riasting, the herald of grace raised his Toice in 
louder accents ctf invitation to irresolute and timid souls. 
*^ Are you afraid,** said he, ^' to approach this tender Father 
who has elected you ? Why has li^ chosen us of his grace? 
Why has he called us ? Why has he drawn us io liim? Is 
it ^t we gAiottld fear to approadi liim ?**( 

Such was Zwingle's doctrine : the doctrine of Christ liim- 
•self. " If Luther presu^hes Christ, he docs what I am doing,'' 
said the preadher of Zurich ; " those whom he has brought 
to Christ are more numerous than those whom I hBwe led. 
But this matters not : I will bear no other name than that 
of Christ, whose soldier I am, and who alone is my chi^ 
Never has one single word been written by me to Xmther, 

nor by Luther to me. And why ? that it might be shown 

bow much the Spirit of God is in unison with itsdf, since 
both of us, without anycotlusion, teach the doctrine of Chxist 
with such uniformity.^§ 

Thus did Zwingle preach with courage and enthusiasm. || 
The vast cathedral could not oontam the multitude of his 

* TJbi Deas, illie cum est di studitnn, ad opera bona nxgeoiB «t impel- 
lens Zw. 0pp. i. 213. 

f Vita ergo pii hominis nihil aliud est, nisi perpetua qusdam et inde- 
fessa boni operatio, quam Dens inoipit, ducit, et absolrit Ibid. 295. 

t Qaum ergo Deus pater nos elegit ex gratia sua, trazitque at TocaTift, 
cor ad eum accedere non auderemus 1 Ibid. 287. 

§ Quam concors sit spiritns Dei, dam nos tarn proeol dissiti, nihil col- 
Indentes, tarn coneorditer Christi dootrinam docemns. Ibid. 276. 

11 Quam fortis sis in Chiisto praedioando. Zw, Epp, p. '160, 
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hearers. All praised Ood for die new life that was begin- 
ning to reanimate the lifeless body of the Ghorch. Many ol' 
the Swiss from every canton who came to Zurich either to 
attend the diet or for other motiyes, impressed by this new 
preaching, carried its precious seeds into all the valleys of 
their native country. A shout of rejoicing rose from every 
city and mountain. '^ Switzerland/' wrote Nicholas Hageus 
from Lucerne to Zurich, ^Switzeriand has hidierto given 
Inrth to such as Brutus, Scipio, and Csesar; but she has 
hardly produced a man who really knew Jesus Christ, and 
who nourished our souls, not witii vain disputes, but with 
4he Word of God. Now that Divine Providence has given 
Switzerland a Zwingle for preacher and an Oswald Myco- 
nius for teacher, virtue and sacred learning are reviving 
among us. fortunate Helvetia I if at last tlioii wotddst 
rest from war, and, already illustrious by thy arms, become 
more illustrious still by righteousness and peace I "^ — ^' Ibat 
was a report," wrote Myconius to Zwingle, ^ that your voice 
could not be heard three paces otL Bat I soe now tSbai it 
was a falsehood, for all SwitzerUind hears youI"f — ^"Thou 
hast armed thyself with an intrepid courage,'' wrote Hedio 
from Basle; " I will follow thee as £ar as I am able.^'J — ^^ I 
have heard thee," wrote Sebastain Hofmeister of Schaffhausen 
from Constanoe. " Would to Ood that Zurich, which is at 
the head of our happy confederation, were healed of its dis* 
ease, so that the whole body might be at length restored to 
health r§ 

But Zwingle met with adversaries as well as admiters. 
" Why,^' said some, " does he busy hfanself with the affisiirs ^ 

Switzerland ?" " Why," said others, " does he repeat the 

same things in every sermon?" In the midst of all this 
opposition, dejection often came over Zwingle's soul. Every- 
thing seemed in his -eyes falling into confrtsion, and society 

* O Helyetiam lon^ feliciorem, si tandem liceat te a bellis o(mqme»- 
cere ! 2w. Epp. p. 128. 

t At Tideo mendacium esse, cum audiaris per totam Hehwliam. 
n)id.p. 1S5. 

X Sequar te quoad potero Ibid. p. 134. 

§ Ut capite felicis patrise nostra a morbo tirepto, sanitas tandem in 
reHqua membra reoiperetur. Ibid. p. 147. 
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to be on the eve of a general convnlsion.* He thonght it 
impossible for any new truth to appear, without its antago- 
nistic error springing up immediately.f If any hope arose in 
his heart, fear grew up by its side. He soon, however, threw 
ofif his dejection. " The life of man here below is a continual 
war," said he; "whoever desires to obtain glory must face 
the world, and like David force this haughty Gk>liath, so 
proud of his stature, to bite the dust The Church,*^ said 
he, as Luther had done, " was purchased by blood, and by 
blood must be restored.} The more numerous are its im- 
purities, the more men like Hercules must we call up to 
cleanse these Augean stables.§ I am under no apprehen- 
sions for Luther," added he, " even should he be struck by 
the thunderbolts of this (Romish) Jupiter." || 

Zwingle had need of repose, and repaired to the waters of 
Baden. The priest of this town, formerly one of the pope's 
guards, a man of kindly disposition but of the greatest ignor- 
ance, had obtained his benefice by carrying the halberd. 
Faithful to his military habits, he used to pass the day 
and part of the night in jovial company, while his curate 
Staheli was indefatigable in performing all the duties of his 
charge.^ Zwingle sent for him and said : " I have need of 
Swiss helpers ;" and from that moment Staheli was his 
fellow-labourer. Zwingle, Staheli, and Luti subsequently 
pastor at Winterthour, lived under the same roof. 

Zwingle's devotion was not unrewarded. The Word of 
Christ, preached with so much energy, was destined to bear 
fruit Many magistrates were gained over; they had found 
in God^s Word their consolation and their strength. Afflicted 
at seeing the priests, and above all the monks, uttering 
shamelessly from the pulpit whatever came into their heads, 

* Omnia sursnm deorramqne moyentar. Zw. £pp. p. 142. 

f Ut nihil proferre caput queat, cojus non oontrarinm e regione emer- 
gat. Ibid. 

X Eccledam puto, nt sanguine parta est, ita sanguine instaiinun. 
Ibid. p. 143. 

§ £o plures armabis Hercules qui fimum tot hactenus boom ^/BSsnaL 
Ibid. p. 144. 

II Etiamsi fhlmine JoTis istius fulminetur. Ibid. 

T Misc. Tig. u. 679696 ; Wirz. L 78, 79. 
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the council published a decree ordering them to preach 
nothing in their sermons " that they had not drawn from 
the sacred fountains of the Old and New Testaments.*^ It 
was in 1520 that the civil authority thus interfered for the 
first time in the work of the Reformation, acting as a 
christian magistrate (in the opinion of some), since it is the 
primary duty of the magistrate to defend the Word of God 
and to protect the dearest interests of the citizens ; — depriv- 
ing the Church of its liberty (in the opinion of others), sub- 
jecting it to the secular power, and giving the signal of that 
long train of evils which the union of Church and State has 
since engendered. We will not here decide on this great 
controversy, which in our own days is maintained with 
so much warmth in many countries. It is sufficient for 
us to mark its origin at the epoch of the Reformation. 
But there is still another thing to be pointed out ; the act of 
these magistrates was of itself an effiect of the preaching of 
the Word of God. The Reformation in Switzerland then 
emerged from simple individualities, and became a national 
work. Bom in the hearts of a few priests and learned men, 
it extended, rose up, and took its station on higher ground. 
Like the waters of the sea, it rose gradually, until it had 
covered a vast expanse. 

The monks were confounded : they had been ordered to 
preach the Word of God only, and most of them had never 
read it. One opposition provokes another. This decree 
became the signal of the most violent attacks against the 
Reformation. Plots began to be formed against the priest 
of Zurich : his life was in danger. One day, as Zwingle 
and his curates were quietly conversing in their house, 
some citizens entered hastily, saying : " Have you strong 
bolts to your doors? Be on your guard to-night." — " We 
often had such alarms as these," adds Staheli ; /'but we 
were well armed,f and a patrol was stationed in the street 
to protect us." 

In other places recourse was had to still more violent 

* Vetuit eos Senatns quicqaam prsedicare quod non ex sacrarnm liter- 
anim utriusque Testamenti fontibus hansissent. 2w. 0pp. iii. 28. 
t Wir waren aber gut gerustet. Misc. Tig. ii. 681 ; Win. L 334. 
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meannrefl. An aged man of Scbaffhaasen, named Galster, 
possessing a jast spirit and a fervour rare at his age, and 
rejoicing in die light he had faund in the Goi^l, endea* 
Tonred to communicate it to his wile and children ; in his 
seal, which may hare been indiscreet, he openly attacked 
the relics, priests, and superstition with which hia canton 
abounded. He soon became an otgect of hatred and terror 
even to his own family. The old man, anticipating eyil d&* 
signs, left his house broken-hearted, and fled to the neigb* 
bouring forests. Here he remained some days sustaining lifin 
upon what he could find, when suddenly, on the last night of 
the year 1520, torches flashed through the forest in eT€cy 
direction, aod the shouts of men and the cry of savage 
dogs re-echoed through its gloomy shades. The coancil had 
ordered 'a grand chase in the forest to discover the wretched 
man. The hounds caught their prey. The unhappy Galster 
was dragged before the ma^strate, and summoned to abjure 
his faith ; as he continued stead^stst, he was beheaded.* 



CHAPTER X. 

A new Combatant—The Kefbrmer of Berne— Zwin^le encourages 
Haller — The Gospel at Lucerne — Oswald persecuted — Zwin/^le's 
Preaching— Henry BuUinger and Grerold of Knonau— Rabli at Baak 
—The Chaplain of the Hospital— War in Italy— Zwingle protests 
against the Capitulations. 

The year thus inaugurated by this bloody execution had 
hardly begun, when Zwingle received a yisit at Zurich from 
a young man about twenty-eight years of age, of tall 
stature, and whose exterior denoted candour, simplicity^ and 
diffidence.-}- He introduced himself as B3rthoM Haller, and 
on hearing his name Zwingle embraced the celebrated 
preacher of Berne with that affability which imparted such 

* Win. i. 510 ; Sebast. Wagner, yon Kirchhofer, p^ IS. 
t Animi tui candorem simplicem et simplicitatem eandidissiiiuun, 
bac tua pusilla quidern epistola. Zw, £pp. p. Id6. 
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a charm to his manneis. HaUer was bom at Aldingcn in 
Wurtemberg * and had studied first at Rotwyl under Ru- 
bellus, and next at Pforzheim, where Simmler was his pre* 
ceptor and Meiancthon his fellow-pupil The Bernese had 
about that time resolved on attracting literary men to their 
republic, which had already become so famous by its feats 
of arms. Rubellus and Berthold, who was then only twenty* 
one years old, repaired thither. Subsequently Haller was 
named canon and shortly after preacher of the cathedral 
The Gospel taught by Zwingle had reached Berne ; Haller 
believed, and from that hour desired to see the mighty man 
whom he already respected as a father. He went to Zurich, 
where Myconius.had announced him. Thus did Haller and 
Zwingle meet. Haller, a man of meek disposition, confided 
to Zwingle all his trials ; and Zwingle, the strong man, in* 
spired him with courage. " My soul," said Berthold to 

Zwingle one day, 'Ms overwhelmed; I cannot support 

such unjust treatment I am determined to resign my pui* 
pit and retire to Basle, to employ myself wholly, in Wittem- 
bach*s society, with the study of sacred learning." " Alas T 
replied Zwingle, '^ and I too feel discouragement creep over 
me when I see myself unjustly assailed; but Christ awakens 
my conscience by the powerful stimulus of his terrors and 
promises. He alarms me by saying: Whosoever shall he 
ashamed of me before m/en, of him shall I be ashamed before 
my Father ; and he restores me to tranquillity by adding : 
Whosoever shall confess me before wwn, him also will I con- 
fess before my Father. my dear Berthold, take courage ! 
Our names are written in imperishable characters in the 
annals of the citizens on high.f I am ready to die for Christ.:^ 

Ohl that your fierce bear-cubs/' added he, "would 

hear the doctrine of Jesus Christ, then would they grow 
tame.§ But you must undertake this duty with great genUe- 

* Ita ipse in Uteris MS. J. J. Hott. iil 54. 

t Soripta iamen habeatur in fkstis supernomm civinm. Zn. Epp. 
p. 186. 

$ ut mori pro Christo non usque adeo detrectem apnd me. Ibid. p. 187. 

§ Ut ursi toi ferociusculi, audita Christi doctrina, mansuescere inci- 
piant. IMd. The reader will remember that a bear figures in the shield 
of Berne. 
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ness, lest they should turn ronnd furiously, and rend you in 
pieces." Hidler's courage revived. " My soul," wrote he to 
Zwingle, " has awakened from its slumber. I must preach 
the Gospel Jesus Christ must be restored to this city, 
whence He has been so long exiled."* Thus did the flame 
that glowed so brightly in Zwingle^s bosom rekindle that of 
Berthold, and the timid Haller rushed into the midst of the 
savage bears, who, grinding their teeth (says Zwingle), 
sought to devour him. 

It was in another quarter, however, that the persecution 
was to break out in Switzerland. The warlike Lucerne stood 
forward as an adversary armed cap-a-pie and lance in rest 
The military spirit prevailed in this canton, the advocate of 
foreign service, and the leading men of the capital knit their 
brows whenever they heard one word of peace calculated to 
restrain their warlike disposition. When Luther's works 
reached this city, some of the inhabitants began to read them, 
and were struck with horror. They appeared to have been 
penned by the hand of a demon; their imagination took 
fright, their eyes wandered, and they fancied their cham- 
bers were filled with devils, surrounding and gazing upon 

them with a sarcastic leer.f They hastily closed the 

volume and flung it aside in terror. Oswald, who had heard 
of these singular visions, never spoke of Luther, except to 
his most intimate friends, and was content simply to an- 
nounce the Gospel of Christ. Yet notwithstanding this mo- 
deration, loud cries were heard in the city : " We mudt bum 

Luther and the schoolmaster (Myconius) !"{ " I am 

assailed by my adversary, like a ship in a hurricane at sea," 
said Oswald to one of his friends.§ One day at the begin- 
ning of the year 1520, he was suddenly called before the 
council. " You are enjoined," said they, " never to read 

* Donee Christum, cucullatis nugis longe a nobis exulem pro Tirili 

restituerim. Zw. Epp.^. 187. 

f Dum Luthenun semel legerint, ut putarent stubellam jmam plenam 
esse dsemonibus. Ibid. 137. 

t Clamatur hie per totam civitatem: Lutherum comburendum ettadi 
magistrum. Ibid. 153. 

§ Non aliter me impellunt quam procellse marinsB nayem aUquam. 
Ibid. 159, 
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Luther's works to your pupfls, never to mentioii him before 
them, and never even to think of him.^ The lords of Lu- 
cerne presumed, it will be seen, to extend their jurisdiction 
very widely. Portly after this, a preacher declaimed from 
the pulpt against heresy. All the assembly was moved ; 
every eye was turned on Oswald, for who could the preacher 
have had in view but him ? Oswald remained quietly in his 
place, as if the matter did not concern him. But on leaving 
the church, as he was walking with his friend the Canon 
Xyloctect, one of the councillors, who had not yet recovered 
from his agitaticm, passed near them. ^^ Well I you disciples 
of Luther," said he angrily, ^ why do you not defend your 
master?" They made no reply. " I live," said Myconius, 
*^ in the midst oi savage wolves ; but I have this consolation, 
that most of them have lost their teeth. They would bite if: 
they could ; bat as they cannot, they merely howl." 

The senate was called together, for the tumult among the 
people kept mcreasing. ^^ He is a Lutheran!" said one of 
the councillors. ^ He is a teacher of novdties I" said an- 
other. ^^ He is a seducer of youth," said a third ^ Let him 

appear! let him appear!" cried aU. The poor schoolmaster 
came before them, and heard fresh menaces and prohibitions. 
His simple sjnrit was wounded and depressed. His gentle wife 
could only console him by her tears. " Every one is against, 
me," exclaimed he in his anguish. '^ Assailed by so many 
tempests, whither shall I turn, or how shall I escape them ?..« 
If Christ were not with me, I should long ago have fallen 

beneath their blows."-}* "What matters it whether Lucerne 

will keep you or not?" wrote Dr. Sebastian Hoftneister, in a 
letter dated from Constance. " The earth is the Lord's. Every 
country is the home of the brave. Even were we the vilest of 
men, our cause is just, for we teach the Gospel of Christ." 

Whilst the truth thus met with so many obstacles at Lu- 
cerne, it was triumphant at Zurich. Zwingle laboured un- 
ceasingly. Desirous of meditating on the whole of Scripture 
in the original languages, he applied himself diligently to the 
study of Hebrew under the direction of John Boschenstein, 

* Imo ne m mentem earn admitterem. Zw. £pp. p. 159. 
t Si Christns non easet) jsm oHm defeeisseHi. Ibid. ^ 160. . . 
VOL. n. Q 
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Reuchlin's pnpiL Bat his object in studying the Scriptuiefl 
was to preach them. On Fridays, the peasants who came in 
crowds, bringing their produce to the market of the city, 
showed great eagerness for the Word of Grod. To satisfy 
their wants, Zwingle had begun, in the month of Deeembor 
1520, to expound the Psahns every market-day, preparing his 
sermon by previous meditation on each particular text. The 
reformers always combined learned pursuits with their prac- 
tical labours : these labours were their end, their atudiefl 
were but the means. They were not less zealous in the 
closet than before the peopla The union of learning and 
love is a characteristic feature of this epoch. With ref(aence 
to his Sunday preachings, Zwingle, alter having expounded 
the life of our Lord according to St Matthew, proceeded to 
show, by explaining the Acts of the Apostles, how the doe- 
trine of Christ had been propagated. He next set forth 
the rule of a christian^life, as inculcated in the Efnsiles to 
Timothy ; he made use of the Epistle to the Galatians to 
combat doctrinal errors, and combined with it the two Epistlei 
of Peter, to demonstrate to the contemners of St. Paul how tk 
same spirit animated both these apostles ; he concluded with 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that he might explain to their 
fullest extent all the blessings which flow from the gift of 
Jesus Christ, the great high-priest of the Christian. 

But Zwingle did not confine himself to adult men alone; 
he endeavoured to kindle in the young also a sacred fire by 
which they should be animated. One day in the year 1521, 
as he was engaged in his closet studying the Fadiera of the 
Church, extracting the most remarkable passages, and caie- 
fuUy classifying them in a thick volume, he saw a young 
man enter whose features strongly interested hinu* It was 
Henry Bullinger, who, having returned from Germany, had 
come to see him, impatient to know that teacher of his 
native land whose jiame was already celebrated in Christen- 
dom. The handsome youth fixed his eyes successively on 
the reformer and his books, and felt a call to follow Zwingle's 

* Ich hab by Im ein gross Buch gesehen, Loeorum eommunium; ak 
ioh by Ihm wass, anno 1521, dorinnen er SentsnHas und Doffmaia Patrum^ 
flyssix jedes an seinem ori veneiohnet. Bollinger Chronik. 
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example. The latter welcomed him with that cordiality which 
won every heart. This first visit had a powerful infiaence 
over the whole life of the student, after he had returned 
to his father^s hearth. Another young man had also gained 
Zwingle's affection ; this was Grerold Meyer von Eoionau. His 
mother, Anna Reinhardt, who subsequently occupied an im- 
portant place in the life of the reformer, had been a great 
beauty, and was still distinguished by her virtues. A young 
man of noble fiamily, John Meyer von Enonau, who had been 
brought up at the court of the Bishop of Constance, to whom 
he was related, had conceived an ardent affection for Anna ; 
but she belonged to a plebeian family. The elder Meyer von 
Knonau had refused his consent to their union, and disin- 
herited his son after the marriage. In 1513, Anna was left a 
widow with one son and two daughters, and she now lived 
solely for the education of the poor orphans. Their grand- 
father was inexorable. One day, however, the widow's ser- 
vant took young Glerold out with her, a lively and graceful 
boy, then only three years old, and as she stopped with him 
in the fish-market, the elder Meyer, who chanced to be at the 
window,* noticed him, watched every movement, and asked 
to whom this beautiful child, so buoyant with life and fresh- 
ness, belonged. " It is your son's,'* was the reply. The old 
man's heart was touched — the ice was melted — everything 
was forgotten, and he clasped in his arms the wife and the 
children of his son. Zwingle had become attached as if he 
were his own child to the young, noble, and courageous 
Gerold, who was destined to expire in the flower of his age 
at the reformer's side, his hand upon the sword, and sur^ 
rounded, alas I by the dead bodies of his enemies. Thinking 
that Gerofd could not find in Zurich sufficient resources for 
study, Zwingle in 1521 sent him to Basle. 

The young Von Knonau did not find Hedio, Zwingle's friend, 
in that city. As Capito was obliged to accompany the Arch- 

* LU^ des Kindts GrossYater zmn f Snster ass,iind enach das Kind m 

derFisoher-brlUiten (Kofe), so f^h(fri8eh)and trUUch sitzen Archiyes 

des Meyer de Knonau, quoted in a notice of Anna Reinhardi, Erlangen* 
1835, by M. Gerold Meyer von Knonau. I am indebted to the kindness 
of this friend for the elucidation of leyerml obeeure passages in the life 
of Zwingle . . 
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bishop Albert to the coronation of Charles Y., he had engaged 
Hedio to supply his place at Mentz. Basle thus suocessiTely 
lost her most faithful preachers ; the Church seemed abaiir 
doned, but other men appeared. Four thousand hearen 
crowded the church of William Rubli, priest of St. Alban*8. 
He attacked the doctrine of the mass, purgatory, and the in- 
vocation of saints. But this man, who was turbulent and 
greedy of public applause, inveighed against error ratha 
than contended for the truth. On the festival of Corpus 
Christi he joined the great procession, but instead of the 
relics, which it was customary to parade through the streets, 
there was carried before him a copy of the Holy Scriptnies, 
handsomely bound, and with this inscription in large letters: 
'' The Bible ; this is the true relic, all others are but dead 
men^s bones." Courage adorns the servant of God : osten- 
tation disfigures him. The work of an evangelist is to preaeh 
the Bible, and not to make a pompous display of it. Tbe 
enraged priests accused Rubli before the counciL A crowd 
immediately filled the square of the Cordeliers. " Protect 
our preacher," said the citizens to the counciL Fifty ladies 
of distinction interposed in his favour, but Rubli was com- 
pelled to leave Basle. Somewhat later he was implicated, 
like Grebel, in the disorders of the Anabaptists. As the 
Reformation was evolved, it everywhere rejected the chaff 
that was mixed up with the good grain. 

At this time, from the lowliest of chapels was heard an 
humble voice distinctly proclaiming the Grospel doctrines. It 
was that of the youthful Wolfgang Wissemburger, the son 
of a councillor of state, and chaplain to the hospitaL All 
the inhabitants of Basle who felt new desires, experienced a 
deeper affection for the meek chaplain than they Tiad for the 
haughty Rubli himself. Wolfgang began to read mass in 
German. The monks renewed their clamours; but this 
time they failed, and Wissemburger was enabled to continue 
preaching the Gospel ; " for," says an old chronicler, " he 
was a citizen and his father a councillor."* This first suc- 
cess of the Reformation at Basle was an omen of still greater. 

* Dieweil er ein Burger war und sein Vater des Raths. Fridolbi 
RyTa Chronik. , 
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At the same time, it was of much importance to the progress 
of the work throughout the confederation. Zurich was not 
alone. The learned Basle began to be charmed at the sound 
of the new doctrine. The foundations of the new temple 
were extending. The Reformation in Switzerland was at- 
taining a higher stage of deyelopment. 

Zurich was, however, the centre of the movement. But 
in the year 1521, important political events, that grieved 
Zwingle's heart, in some measure diverted men's minds from 
the preaching of the Gospel Leo X., who had offered his 
alliance simultaneously to Charles V. and Francis I., had at 
length decided for the emperor. The war between these two 
rivals was about to burst forth in Italy. " The pope shall 
have nothing left but his ears," said the French general 
Lautrec* This ill-timed jest increased the pontiflfs anger. 
The King of France claimed the support of the Swiss can- 
tons, which, with the exception of Zurich, were in alliance 
with him : his call was obeyed. The pope flattered himself 
with the hope of engaging Zurich in his cause, and the 
Cardinal of Sion, who was always intriguing, in full confi- 
dence in his dexterity and eloquence, hastened to this city to 
procure soldiers for his master. But he met with a resolute 
opposition from his old friend Zwingle. The latter was 
indignant at the thought of seeing the Swiss sell their blood 
to the foreigner ; his imagination already conjured up the 
sight of the Zurichers under the standards of the pope and 
the emperor crossing their swords in the pldns of Italy with 
the confederates assembled under the banner of France ; and 
at this fratricidal picture his patriotic and christian soul 
thrilled with horror. He thundered from the pulpit : " Will 
you," exclaimed he, "tear in pieces and destroy the con- 
federation Pf We hunt down the wolves that ravage our 

flocks, but we make no resistance to those who prowl around 

us to devour men I It is not without reason that the 

mantles and the hats they wear are red ; shake these gar- 

* Diase che M. di Lutrech et M. de TEscu liavia ditto ohe I.Tolera ohe 
le reochia del papa fiisse la major parte retasse di la so persona. 
Gradenigo, the Venetian ambassador at Rome, MS. 1523. 

t Sagt wie es ein fromme Eidtgnosschafft zertrennen und umbkehren 
wurde. BoU. Chronik. 
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menu, and dotwn will faU ducats and crowns ; bat if yoii 
wring them, you will see them drippingwith the blood of 
your brothers, your fathers^ your sons, and you? dearest 

friends r* In vain did Zwingle raise his maaly yoice. 

The cardinal with his red hat succeeded, and two thofosani 
seven hundred Zurichers departed under the command of 
George Berguer. Zwingle's heart was wrung. His influ- 
ence was not, however, lost For many years aftte the ban* 
ners of Zurich were not lufolded and carried through the 
gates of the city in behalf of foreign princes. 
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Zwin^Ie opposes Human TEftditioDs—Commotion duiog Loni-^Tiiith 
triumphs amidst Oppositionr— The Bishop's Deputies— Accusation be- 
fore the Clergy and' the Council — Appeal to the Great Conneil — ^Tbi 
Coadjutor and Zwingle^Zwingle's Reply— Decree of the Gfeat Goodl 
—Posture of AiEurs—Hoffinan's Attack. 

Wounded in his feelings as a citizen, Zwingle devoted him- 
self with fresh zeal to the preaching of the GospeL His 
sermons increased in energy. " I will never cease labouring 
to restore the primitive unity of the Church of Christ,'* said 
he.f He began the year 1522 by showing the difiference 
between the precepts of the Gospel and those of men. When 
the season of Lent came round, he preached with still greater 
vigour. After having laid the foundations of the new build- 
ing, he was deshous of sweeping away the rubbish of the 
old. " For four years," said he to the crowd assembled in 
the cathedral, " you have eagerly received the holy doctrine 
of the Gospel. Glowing with the fire of charity, fed with 
j;he sweets of the heavenly manna, it is impossible you can 

* Sie tragen hillig rothe hilt und mtotel, dan schtite man Bie, so fallen 
Cronen und Duggaten heraus, winde man sie, so rlint deines Bmders, 
Yaters, Sohns und guten Freunds Blut heraus. Bull. Chronik. 

t Ego yeterem Christi Ecclesim unitatem instaurarenondesinam. Zw. 
0pp. iii. 47. y 
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DOW find any saTOur in the wretched nutriment of human 
traditions."* And then attacking the compulsory abstinence 
from meat at certain seasons, he exclaimed with his artless 
eloquence : ^' There are some who maintain that to eat 
meat is a fault, and even a great sin, although God has 
never forbidden it, and yet they think it not a crime to sell 
human flesh to the foreigner, and drag it to slaughter !"f 

At this daring language the partisans of the military 

capitulations, who were present in the assembly, shuddered 
with indignation and anger, and vowed never to forget it. 

While Zwingle was preaching thus energetically, he still 
continued to say mass ; he observed ^e established usages 
of the Church, and even abstained fh>m meat on the ap- 
pointed days. He was of opinion that the people should be 
enli^tened previously. But Uiere were «ome turbulent 
persons who did not act «o prudently. Rubli, who had 
taken refuge at Zurich, permitted himself to be led astray 
by an extravagant zeal The former curate of Saint Alban's, 
a Bernese captain, and Conrad Huber, a member of the great 
council, were accustomed to meet at the house of the latter 
to eat meat on Friday and Saturday. On this they greatly 
prided themselves. The question of fasting engrossed every 
mind. An inhabitant of Lucerne having come to Zurich, 
said to one of his Mends in this city : " You worthy con- 
federates of Zurich are wrong in eating meat during Lent.'^ — 
The Zuricher replied : *' You gentlemen of Lucerne, however, 
take the liberty to eat meat on the prohibited days." — '^ We 
have purchased it from the pope." — " And we, from the 

butcher If it be an aflGaur of money, one is cartainly as 

good as the other."} The council having received a com- 
plaint against the transgressors of the ecclesiastical ordi- 
nances, requested the opinion of the parish priest. Zwingle 
replied that the practice of eating meat every day was not 
blamable of itself; but that the people ought to abstain from 
doing so until a competent authority should have come to 

* Gustum non aliquis humanarum traditionum cibus Tobis arridera 
potaerit. Zw. Opp.i. 2. 

t Aber menschenfleisch yerkoufen und ze Tod schlshen Zw. 0pp. 

ii. part ii. p. 301. 

X So haben wir*s yon dem Metzger erkaafft Bull*' Chronik. 
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0ome decision on the matter. The other members of the 
clergy concurred in his sentiments. 

Tl^ enemies of the truth to<^ advantage of this fortunate 
circumstance. Their influence was declining; the vietoij 
would remain with Zwingle, unless they made haste to 
strike some vigorous blow. They importuned Ihe Bishop of 
Constance. '^ Zwingle,'' exclaimed they, '' is iiie destroyer 
and not the keeper of the Lord's fold.''* 

The ambitious Faber, Zwingle's old friend, had just re- 
turned from Rome fiill of fresh xeal for the pi^iacy* From 
the inspirations of this haughty city were destined to 
{Nroceed the first religious troubles in Switserland. A de- 
cisive struggle between the evangelical truth and the re- 
prosentatives of the Boman pontiff was now to take iriaoe. 
Truth acquires its chief strength in the attacks that are 
made upon it It was under the shade of opposition and 
persecution that Christianity at its rise acquired the power 
that eventually overthrew all its enemies. At the epoch 
of its revival, which forms the subject of our history, it 
was the will of God to conduct His truth in like manner 
through these rugged paths. The priests then stood up, as 
in the days of the apostles, against the new doctrine. With- 
out these attacks, it would probably have remained hidden 
and obscure in a few faithful souls. But God was watching 
the hour to manifest it to the world. Opposition opened 
new roads for it, launched it on a new career, and fixed the 
eyes of the nation upon it. This opposition was like a gust of 
wind, scattering the seeds to a distance, which would other- 
wise have remained lifeless on the spot where they had 
fallen. The tree, that was destined to shelter the people of 
Switzerland, had been deeply planted in her valleys, but 
storms were necessary to strengthen its roots and extend its 
branches. The partisans of the papacy, seeing the fire 
already smouldering in Zurich, rushed forward to extinguish 
it, but they only made the conflagration flercer and more 
extensive. 

In the afternoon of the 7th of April 1522, three eccle- 

* Oyilis dominici populator esse, non custos aut pastor. Zw. 0pp. 
iu.28. 
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siastical deputies from the Bishop of Constance entered 
Zurich ; two of them had an austere and angry look ; the 
third appeared of milder disposition; they were Melchior 
Battli, the bishop's coadjutor, Doctor Brendi, and John 
Yanner, preacher of the cathedral, an evangelical man, and 
who preserved silence during the whole of the business.* 
It was already dark when Luti ran to Zwingle and said : 
'' The bishop's commissioners have arrived ; some great blow 
is preparing ; all the partisans of the old customs are stirring. 
A notary is summoning all the priests for an early meeting 
to-morrow in the hall of the chapter." 

The assembly of the clergy accordingly took place on the 
following day, when the coadjutor rose and delivered a speech 
which his opponents described as haughty and violent ;f 
he studiously refrained, however, from uttering Zwingle's 
name. A few priests, recently gained over to the Gospel, 
were thunderstruck ; their pallid features, their silence, and 
their sighs betrayed their total loss of courage.} Zwingle now 
stood up and answered in a manner that effectually silenced 
his adversaries. At Zurich, as in the other cantons, the 
most violent enemies of the new doctrine were to be found in 
the Smaller Council The deputation, worsted before the 
clergy, laid their complaints before the magistrates ; Zwingle 
was absent, and accordingly they had no reply to fear. The 
result appeared decisive. They were about to condemn the 
Gospel without its defender being heard. Never had the 
Reformation of Switzerland been in greater danger. It was 
on the point of being stifled in its cradle. The councillors who 
were friendly to Zwingle, then appealed to the jurisdiction 
of the Great Council ; this was the only remaining chance of 
safety, and God made use of it to save the cause of the Gospel. 

* Zw. 0pp. ilL 8.— J. J. Hottin^r, ill. 77.— Rachat, L 134, 2d edition, 
and others say, that Faber headed this deputation. Zwingle names 
the three deputies, bnt does not mention Faber. These writers have 
probably confounded two different offices of the Roman hierarchy, those 
of coadjiHor and of vicar- general. 

f Erat tota oratio yehemens et ttomachi superciliiqae plena. Zw. 
0pp. iii. 8. 

t InfirmoB qaosdam nnper CSiristo lucri&etos saoerdotes offenses ea 
sentizem, ex tacitis palloribos ac sospiriis. Ibid. 9. 
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The Two Hundred were convened. The partLsans of the 
papacy made every exertion to prevent Zwingle'a adnussicMi; 
he straggled hard to obtam a hearing, knocking at every 
door, and leaving not a stone unturned,* to use his own 
expression; but in vain I ''It is impossible," said the bur- 
gomasters ; '' the council has decided to the contrary."— 
" Upon this/* says Zwingle, " I remained tranquil, and widi 
deep sighs laid the matter before Him who heareth the groans 
of tide captive, beseeching him to defend his GospeL"-}- The 
patient and submissive expectation of the servants of God 
has never deceived them. 

On the 9th of April, the Two Hundred met ^ We desire 
to have our pastors here," inunediately said the friends of the 
Reformation who belonged to it The Smaller Council re* 
sisted : but the Great Council decided that the pastors should 
be present at the accusation, and even reply if they thought 
fit The deputies of Constance were first introduced, and 
next the three priests of Zurich ; Zwingle, Engelhard, and 
the aged RoBschli. 

After these antagonists, thus brought face to face, had 
scrutinized each other's appearance, the coadjutor stood up. 
" If his heart and head had only been equal to his voice," 
says Zwingle, " he would have excelled Apollo and Orpheus 
in sweetness, and the Gracchi and Demosthenes in power." 

" The civil constitution," said this champion of the papacy, 
^' and the christian faith itself are endangered. Men have 
recently appeared who teach novel, revolting, and seditious 
doctrines." At the end of a long speech, he fixed his 
eyes on the assembled senators, and said, ^ Remain in the 
Church I — ^remain in the Church I — Out of it no one can be 
saved. Its ceremonies alone are capable of bringing the 
simple to a knowledge of salvation 4 and the shepherds of 
the flock have nothing more to do than explain their mean- 
ing to the people." 

* Fnistra din movi omnem lapidem. Zw. 0pp. iii. 9. 

f Ibi ego qniescere ao suspiriis rem agere coopi apad enm go! audit 
gemitum compeditonim. Ibid. 

t Unicas esse per quas simplices ohristiaiii ad agnitioiiein saliitiB in- 
ducerentur. Ibid. 10. 
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As soon as the coadjutor had finished his speech, he pre- 
pared to leave the council-room with his colleagues, when 
Zwingle said earnestly : " Most worthy coadjutor, and you, 
his companions, stay, I entreat you, until I have vindicated 
myself." 

The Coadjutor. — ^ We have no commission to dispute 
with any one." 

Zwingle. — " I have no wish to dispute, hut to state fear- 
lessly what I have heen teaching up to this hour." 

The Burgomaster Roust, addressing the deputation from 
Constance. — " I beseech you to listen to the reply the pastor 
desires to make." 

The Coadjutor. — " I know too well the man I have to 
deal with. Uhich Zwingle is too violent for any discussion 
to be held with him." 

Zwingle. — " How long since has it been customary to ac- 
cuse an innocent man with such violence, and then refuse to 
hear his defence ? In the name of our common faith, of the 
baptism we have both received, of Christ the author of salva- 
tion and of life, listen to me.* If you cannot as deputies, at 
least do so as Christians." 

After firmg her guns in the air, Rome was hastily retreat- 
ing from the field of battle. The reformer wanted only to be 
heard, and the agents of the papacy thought of nothing but 
running away. A cause thus pleaded was already gained 
by one side and lost by the other. The Two Hundred could 
no longer contain their indignation ; a murmur was heard in 
the assembly ;*{* again the burgomaster entreated the deputies 
to remain. Abashed and speechless, they returned to their 
places, when Zwingle said : — 

'^ The reverend coadjutor speaks of doctrines that are sedi- 
tious and subversive of the civil laws. Let him learn that 
Zurich is more tranquil and more obedient to the laws than 
any other city of the Helvetians, — a circumstance which all 
good citizens ascribe to the Gospel Is not Christianity 

* Ob communem fidem, ob communem baptismmn, ob Ghrbtum vitio 
sahitisqae ftaotarem. Zw. 0pp. iii. 11. 
t Coapit murmar audiri cinum indigiuitiHm. Ibid. ^ 
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the Btrongest bulwark of justice among a nation?* What 
is the result of all ceremonies, but shamefully to disguise 
the features of Christ and of his disciples ?f Yes I — there 
is another way, besides these vain observances, to bring 
the unlearned people to the knowledge of the truth. It is 

that which Christ and his apostles followed the Gospel 

itself I Let us not fear that the people cannot understand it 
He who believes, understands. The people can believe, they 
can therefore understand. This is a work of the Holy Ghost, 
and not of mere human reason.} As for that matter, let 
him who is not satisfied with forty days, fast all the year if 
he pleases : it is a matter of indifference to me. All that I 
require is, that no one should be compelled to fast, and that 
for so trivial an observance the Zurichers should not be ac- 
cused of withdrawing from the communion of Christians.'' 

" I did not say that," exclaimed the coadjutor. — " No," 
said his colleague Dr. Brendi, ^^ he did not say so." But all 
the senate confirmed Zwingle's assertion. 

^' Excellent citizens," continued the latter, '' let not this 
charge alarm you I The foundation of the Church is that 
rock, that Christ, who gave Peter his name because he con- 
fessed him faithfully. In every nation whoever sincerely 
believes in the Lord Jesus is saved. It is out of this Church 
that no one can have everlasting life.§ To explain the 
Gospel and to follow it is our whole duty as ministers of 
Christ Let those who live upon ceremonies undertake 
to explain theml" This was probing the wound to the 
quick. 

The coadjutor blushed and remained silent The council 
of the Two Hundred then broke up. On the same day they 
came to the resolution that the pope and the cardinals 
should be requested to explain the controverted point, and 
that in the meanwhile the people should abstain from easing 

* Imo Ghristianismnm ad commanem jnstitiaia serrandani esse poten- 
tissimam. Zw. Opp. iii. 13. 

f Ceremonias hand quicquam aliud agere, qoam et Christo et ejus fide- 
libas 08 oblinere. Ibid. 

t Quioquid hie agitnr diyino fit afflato, non hvinaiio nUioflinio. lUd. 
. § Extra illam neminem salyari. Ibid. 15. 
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meat during Lent. This was leaving the matter in statu 
quo, and replying to the bishop by seeking to gain time. 

This discussion had forwarded the work of the Reformar- 
tion. The champions of Rome and those of the new 
doctrine had met face to face, as it were, in the presence of 
the whole people ; and the advantage had not remained on the 
side of the pope. This was the first skirmish in a campaign 
that promised to be long and severe, and alternated with 
many vicissitudes of mourning and joy. But the first 
success at the beginning of a contest gives courage to the 
whole army and intimidates the enemy. The Reformation 
had seized upon a ground from which it was never to be 
dislodged. If the council thought themselves still obliged to 
act with caution, the people loudly proclaimed the defeat of 
Rome. " Never," said they in the exultation of the moment, 
" will she be able to rally her scattered and defeated troops."* 
" With the energy of St. Paul," said they to Zwingle, " you 
have attacked these false apostles and their Ananiahs — ^those 

whited walls The satellites of Antichrist can never do 

more than gnash their teeth at youl" From the farthest 
parts of Germany came voices proclaiming him with joy — 
" the glory of reviving theology." f 

But at the same time the enemies of the Gospel were 
rallying their forces. There was no time to lose if they 
desired to suppress it ; for it would soon be beyond the reach 
of their blows. Hoffinan laid before the chapter a volu- 
minous accusation against the reformer. '^ Suppose," he 
said, " the priest could prove by witnesses what sins or 
what disorders had been committed by ecclesiastics in cer- 
tain convents, streets, or taverns, he ought to name no 
one I Why would he have us understand (it is true I have 
scarcely ever heard him myself) that he alone derives his 
doctrine from the fountain-head, and that others seek it only 
in kennels and puddles?} Is it not impossible, considering 

* Ut Yulgo jactatam sit, nunqaam ultra copias sarturos. Zw. £pp. p. 203. 

t Vale renasoentis Theologin deeus. Letter of Urban Regius. Ibid. 
225. 

t Die andem aber aus Binnen und Pftttieii. Simml Saaunl. Win. i. 
244. 
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the diversity of men's minds, that every preacher should 
preach alike ?** 

Zwingle answered this accusation in a full meeting of the 
chi4)ter, scattering his adversaries' charges, ^ as a bull with 
his horns tosses straw in the air."* The matter which had 
aj^peared so serious, ended in loud bursts of laughter at the 
canon's expense. But Zwingle did not stop there ; on the 
16th of April he published a treatise on the free use of mectta.j^ 
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Zwingle's indomitable firmness delighted the friends of truth, 

and particularly the evangelical Christians of Germany, so 

long deprived, by his captivity in the Wartburg, of the 

mighty apostle who had first arisen in the bosom of the 

Church. Already many pastors and believers, exiled in 

consequence of the merciless decree which the papacy had 

extorted from Charles V. at Worms, had found an asylum at 

Zurich. Nesse, the professor of Frankfort, whom Luther had 

visited on his road to Worms, wrote to Zwingle : " Oh I the 

joy that I feel at hearing with what authority you proclaim 

Jesus Christ I Strengthen by your exhortations those whom 

the cruelty of wicked bishops has compelled to flee far from 

our desolate churches." { 

But it was not in Germany alone that the adversaries were 

plotting against the friends of the Reformation. Not an hour 

passed in which the means of getting rid of Zwingie were 

« 

* Ut comu vehemens tanms aristas. Zw. Epp. p. 203. 

+ De delecta et libero ciborum usu. Zw. Opp. i. 1. 

t £t at iis, qui ob malomm episcoporom ssBTitiam a noloa anbmoveniar, 
prodesse yelis. Zw. Epp. p. 208. 
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not discussed.* One day he received an anonymous letter, 
which he communicated immediately to his two curates. 
" Snares surround you on every side," wrote his secret 
friend ; '^ a deadly poison has been prepared to take away 
your life.-|- Never eat food but in your own house, and only 
what has been prepared by your own cook. The walls of Zurich 
contain men who are plotting your destruction. The oracle 
that has revealed this to me is more worthy of credit than 
that of Delphi. I am your friend; you shall know me 
hereafter." t 

On the next day after that in which Zwingle had re- 
ceived this mysterious epistle, just as StSheli was entering 
the Water-church, a chaplain stopped him and said ; 
" Leave Zwingle's house forthwith ; a catastrophe is at 
hand I" Certain fanatics, who despaired of seeing the Refor- 
mation checked by words, were arming themselves with 
poniards. Whenever mighty revolutions are taking place 
in society, assassins ordinarily spring from the foul dregs of 
the agitated people. God watched over Zwingle. 

Whilst the murderers were beholding the failure of their 
plots, the legitimate organs of the papacy were again in com- 
motion. The bishop and his councillors resolved to renew 
the war. Intelligence of this reached Zwingle from every 
quarter. The reformer, in full reliance on the Word of God, 

said with noble intrepidity: '' I fear them as a lofty 

rock fears the roaring waves tft)v r(p Gf^, with the aid of 

God I" added he.§ On the 2d of May, the Bishop of Con- 
stance published a mandate, in which, without naming either 
Zwingle or Zurich, he complained that speculative persons 
were reviving doctrines aheady condemned, and that both 
learned and ignorant were in the habit of discussing in 
every place the deepest mysteries. John Yanner, preacher 
of the cathedral at Constance, was the first attacked : 
^'I prefer," said he, '^ beings a Christian with the hatred <^ 

* Nulla pneteriit hor&i in qua non fierent consoltationes insidioBis- 

simsB. Osw. Myo. Vita Zw. 

f 'Erfi/M« fi^/M««« kvy^i. Zw. Epp. p. 199. 

X ^t iifM ; agnosces me postea. Ibid. 

§ Qao8 ita metuo, at littiu altum flnotnma ondas miBadnoi. Ibid. p. 208. 
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many, to abandoning ChriBt for the friendship of the 
world."* 

But it was at Zurich that the rising heresy required to be 
erushed. Faber and the bishop knew that Zwingle had 
many enemies among the canons. They resolved to take 
advantage of this enmity. Towards the end of May a letta 
from the bishop arrived at Zurich : it was addressed to the 
provost and chapter. '' Sons of the Church,'' wrote the pre- 
late, '^ let those perish who will perish I but let no one seduce 
you from the Church." f At the same time the bishop 
entreated the canons to prevent those culpable doctrines, 
which engendered pernicious sects, from being preachdd or 
discussed among them, either in private or in public. When 
this letter was read in the chapter, all eyes were fixed on 
Zwingle. The latter, understanding the meaning of this 
look, said to them : " I see that you think this letter refers to 
me ; please to give it me, and, God willing, I will answer it" 

Zwingle replied in his Archeteles, a word which signifies 

" the begihning and the end ;" " for," said he, " I hope 

this first answer will also be the last" In this work he spoke 
of the bishop in a very respectfril manner, and ascribed all 
the attacks of his enemies to a few intriguing men. '< What 
have I done ?" said he ; "I have called all men to a know- 
ledge of their own infirmities ; I have endeavoured to con- 
duct them to the only true God and to Jesus Christ his Son. 
To this end, I have not made use of captious arguments, but 
plain and sincere language, such as the children of Switzer- 
land can understand." And then, passing from a defensive 
to an offensive attitude, he added with great beauty : '^ When 
Julius Caesar felt the mortal wound, he folded his garments 
around him, that he might fall with dignity. The downfall 
of your ceremonies is at hand I see at least that they fall 
decently, and that light be ever3rwhere promptly substituted 
for darkness." j: 

* Malo esse Christianus onm mnltomm inyidia, qoam veliiiqiies^ 
C3iristiim propter mundanomm amicitiam. Zw. Epp. p. 200, dated 32d 
May. 

t Nemo Tos filios ecclesisB de ecclesia toUat I Zw. 0pp. iU. 35. 

t In tuDbnumm locum, lux qnun ooissime indnoatur. Ibid. 6S» 
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Thifl was the sole result of the bishop's letter to the chap* 
ter of Zurich. Since evexj friendly remonstrance had proved 
vain, it was necessary to strike a more vigorous blow. Upon 
tliis, Faber and Landenberg'cast their eyes around them, fixing 
them at last on the diet, the supreme council of the Helvetic 
nation.* Deputies from the bishop appeared before this 
body, stating that their master had issued a mandate foi^ 
bidding the priests in his diocese to make any innovation 
in matters of doctrine; that his authority had been despised, 
and that he now invoked the support of the chiefs of the 
confederation to aid him in reducing the rebels to obedience, 
and in defending the true and ancient £aith.f The enemies 
of the Reformation had the majority in this first assem- 
bly of the nation.* Not long before, it had published a de- 
cree interdicting all those priests from preaching, whose 
sermons, in its opinion, were a cause of dissension among 
the people. This injunction of the diet, which then for the 
first time interfered with the Reformation, fell to the ground ; 
but now, being resolved to act with severity, this assembly 
summoned before them Urban Weiss, pastor of Fislispach 
near Baden, whom the general report accused of preaching 
the new faith and rejecting the old. Weiss was set at 
liberty for a season at the intercession of several individuals, 
and under bail of a hundred florins o£fered by his parish- 
ioners. 

But the diet had taken its position : of this we have just 
been witnesses ; everywhere the monks and priests began 
to recover their courage. At Zurich they had shown them- 
selves more imperious immediately after the first decree of 
this assembly. Several members of the council were in the 
habit of visiting the three convents night and morning, and 
even of taking their meals there. The monks tampered with 
these well-meaning guests, and solicited them to procure an 
injunction from the government in their favour. '' If Zwingle 
will not hold his tongue," said they, " we will bawl louder 
than he." The diet had sided with the oppressors. The 
council of Zurich knew not what to do. On the 7th of June 

* Nam er ein anderen weg an die Hand ; sohike seine Boten, &o. 
Bollinger Ghronik. 
t Und den wahren alten glanben erhalten. Ibid. 
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they voted an ordinance forbidding anj one to preach against 
the monks ; bnt this decree had scarcely passed ^ when a 
sudden noise was heard in the coandl-chamber," aays Bol- 
linger's chronicle, ^ which made them all look at one another.*^ 
Tranquillity was not restored; the battle that was fought 
from the pulpit every day grew hotter. The council nomi- 
nated a deputation before which the pastors of Zurich and the 
readers and preachers of the convents were summoned to 
appear in the provost's house; a£ter a lively debate, the burgo- 
master enjoined both parties to preach nothing that might 
endanger the public peace. ^ I cannot comply with this in* 
junction,'' said Zwingle ; ^ I am resolved to preaoh the 
Gospel freely and unconditionally, in oonfcmnifty with the 
previous ordmance. I am bishop and pastor of Zuridi ; to 
me has been confided the cure of souls. It is I who have 
taken oath, and not the monks. They ought to yield, and 
not I. K they preach lies, I will contradict them, even in 
the pulpits of their own convents. If I myself teach a doc- 
trine contrary to the holy Gospel, then I desire to be re- 
buked, not only by the chapter, but by any citizen whatso- 
ever ;-f and moreover to be punished by the coundL" — ^'^ Ws 
.demand permission,*' said the monks, '^ to preach the doc- 
trines of St. Thomas." The committee of the council deter- 
mined, after proper deliberation, '^ That Thomas (Aquinas), 
Scotus, and the other doctors should be laid aside, and that 
nothing should be preached but the Gospel" Thus did the 
truth once more prevail But the anger of the piqial parti- 
sans was augmented. The ultramontane canons could not 
conceal their rage. They stared insolently at Zwingle in 
the chapter, and seemed to be thirsting for his blood.:^ 

These menaces did not check Zwingle. There was still 
one place in Zurich where, thanks to the Dominicans, the 
light had not yet penetrated : this was the nunnery of CEten- 
bach. Here the daughters of the first families of Zurich 
were accustomed to take the veil It seemed unjust that 
these poor women, shut up within the walls of their convent, 

* Liess die Rathstuben einen grossen Knall. Ball. Chronik. 
f Sondem von einem jodem BUr^r wyssen. Ibid. 
X Oculos in me procacius torquent, at cajus caput pati guidennt. Zw 
Opp iii.29. 
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Bhould be the only persons that did not hear the Word oi 
God. The Great Council ordered Zwingle to visit them. 
The reformer went into that pulpit which had hitherto been 
confined to the Dominicans^ and preached ^' on the clearness 
and certainty of the Word of God/** He subsequently pub- 
lished this remarkable discourse, which did not fall on barren 
ground, and which still further exasperated the monks. 

A circumstance now occurred that extended this hostility, 
and communicated it to many other hearts. The Swiss, 
under the command of Stein aiid Winkehreid, had just suf- 
fered a bloody defeat at the Bicocca. They had made a 
desperate chaige upon the enemy, but Pescara's artillery and 
the lansquenets of that Freundsberg whom Luther had met 
at the door of the hall of assembly at Worms, had orer- 
thrown both commanders and standards, while whole com- 
panies had been mown down and suddenly exterminated. 
Winkehreid and Stein, with members of the noble families of 
Mulinen, Diesbach^Bonstetten, Tschudi, and Pfy£fer, had been 
left on the field of battle. Schwytz especially had been de- 
cimated. The bloody relics of this frightful combat had 
returned to Switzerlamd, carrying mourning in their train- 
A cry of woe resounded from the Alps to the Jura, and from 
the Rhone to the Rhine. 

But no one felt so keen a pain as Zwingle. He imme- 
diately wrote an address to Schwytz dissuading the citi- 
zens of this canton from foreign serrice. *^ Your ancestors,'' 
said he with all the warmth of a patriot's heart, '^ fought 
with their enemies in defence of liberty ; but they never put 
Christians to death for mere gain. These foreign wars 
bring innumerable calamities on our country. The scourge 
of God chastises our confederate nations, and Helvetian 
liberty is on the verge of expiring between the interested 
caresses and the deadly hatred of foreign princes."-|- Zwingle 
gave the hand to Nicholas de Flue, :|: and followed up the 

* De claritate et certitudine yerbi Dei. Zw. 0pp. i. 66. 

t Bin g5ttlich Yermanuiig an die cersamen, etc. EidgnosBen eq Schywz. 
Ibid, part ii. 206. 

X In 1481, the confederates were on the brink of civil war, when a 
hermit of Unterwalden (Nicholas de Flue) repaired to Stanz, where the 
diet were assembled, calmed their angry passions, and restored tranqnil- 
lit/ and] 
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exhortations olf this man of peace. This address haying been 
presented to the assembly of the people of SdiwytE, produced 
such an effect, that they resolved to abstaui i^OTisionally 
firom every foreign alliance for the next twenty-five yean. 
But erelong the French party procured the repeal of this ge» 
neroos resolution, and Schwytz, firom that hour, became the 
canton most opposed to Zwingle and his work. Even the 
disgrace that the partisans of these foreign treaties brought 
upon their native land only served to increase the hatred of 
these men against the intrepid minister who was oideavouring 
to avert firom his country so many misfortunes and such 
deep shame. An opposition, growing more violent every day, 
was formed in the confederation against Zwingle and Zuridi. 
The usages of the Church and the practices of the recruitmg 
officers, as they were attacked conjointly, mutually supported 
each other in withstanding the impetuous blast of that reform 
which threatened to overthrow them both. At the same time 
enemies from without were multiplying. It was not onfy 
the pope, but other foreign princes also, who vowed a pitiless 
hostility to the Reformation. Did it not pretend to with- 
draw from their ranks those Helvetian halberds to which 
their ambition and pride had been indebted for so many 

triumphs ? But on the side of the Gospel there remained 

God and the most excellent of the people : this was enough. 
Besides, from different countries, Divine Providence was bring- 
ing to its aid men who had been persecuted for their faith. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

A French Monk— -He teaches in Switzerland— Dispute between Zwingle 
and the Monk— Discourse of the Commander of the Johannites— The 
Camiyal at Berne— The Eaters of the Dead— The Skull of St. Anne— 
Appenzel— The Grisons— Murder and Adultery— Zwingle's Mairiage. 

On Saturday the 12th of July there appeared in the streets 
of Zurich a monk of tall, thin, and rigid frame, wearing the 
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graj frock of the Cordeliers, of foreign air, and mounted on 
an ass, which hardly lifted his bare feet off the ground.* 
In this manner he had journeyed from Avignon, without 
knowing a word of German. By means of his Latin, how- 
ever, he was al^ to make himself understood. Francis 
Lambert, for such was his name, asked for Zwingle, and 
handed him a letter from Berthold Haller. '^ This Franciscan 
father," said the Bernese parish priest, '' who is no other than 
the apostolical preacher of the convent-general of Avignon, 
has been teaching the christian truth for these last five 
years; he has preached in Latin before our priests at 
Geneva, at Lausanne before the bishop, at Friburg, and 
lastly at Berne, touching the church, the priesthood, the 
sacrifice of the mass, the traditions of the Romish bishops, 
and the superstitions of the religious orders. It seems most 
astonishing to me to hear such things from a gray friar and a 

Frenchman characters that presuppose, as you are aware, 

a whole sea of superstitions,'' -I* The Frenchman related to 
Zwingle how Luther's writings having been discovered in 
his cell, he had been compelled to quit Avignon without 
delay ; how, at first, he had preached the Gospel in the city 
of Geneva, and afterwards at Lausanne, on the shores of the 
same lake. Zwingle, highly delighted, opened the church of 
Our Lady to the monk, and made him sit in the choir on a 
seat in front of the high altar. In this church Lambert 
delivered four sermons, in which he inveighed forcibly against 
the errors of Rome ; but in the fourth, he defended the invo- 
cation of Mary and the saints. 

" Brother I thou art mistaken," j: immediately exclaimed 
an animated voice. It was Zwingle's. Canons and chap- 
lains thrilled with joy at the prospect of a dispute between 
the Frenchman and the heretical priest. " He has attacked 
you," said they all to Lambert, '' demand a public discussion 
with him." The monk of Avignon did so, and at ten o'clock 
on the 22d of July the two champions met in the conference 

* Kam ein langer, gerader, bazfUsser MSneli ritte auf einer 

Eselin. FUsslin Beytrage, iv. 39. 

t A tali FrancisGano, Gallo, qu» omnia mare saperstitionizm Gonflaere 
fMiont, inaudita. Zw. £pp. p. 207. 

t Brader, da irrest du. FUsslin Beytr. iv. 40. 
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ball of the canons. Zwingle opened the Old and New Tes- 
tament in Greek and Latin ; he continued discussing and 
explaining until two o'clock, when the French monky clasping 
his hands and raising them to heayen,* exclaimed : ^ I thank 
thee, God, that bj means of such an iUustrious instnune&t 
thou hast brought me to so clear a knowledge of the truth I 
Henceforth,'' added he, turning to the assemUy, ^ in all my 
tribulations I will call on God alone, and will throw aside 
mj beads. To-morrow I shall resume my journey ; I am 
going to Basle to see Erasmus of Kotteidam^ and from 
thence to Wittemberg to visit ACartin Luther, the Augastine 
monk." And accordingly he departed on his ass. We 
shall meet with bun again. He was the first man who, for 
the cause of the Gospel, went forth from Fiance into 
Switzerland and Germany ; the humUe forerunner of many 
thousands of refugees and confessors. 

Myconius had no such consolations : on the contrary, he 
was destined to see Sebastian Hofmeister, who had come 
from Constance to Lucerne, and there boldly preached the 
Gospel, forced to leave the city. Upon this Oswald's sorrow 
increased. The humid climate of Lucerne was against him ; 
a fever preyed upon him; the physicians declared that 
unless he removed to some other place, he would die. 
" Nowhere have I a greater desire to be than near you," 
wrote he to Zwingle, " and nowhere less than at Lucerne. 
Men torment me, and the climate is wasting me away. 
My malady, they say, is the penalty of my iniquity :• alasl 
whatever I say, whatever I do, turns to poison with them. 
There is one in heaven on whom all my hopes repose."f 

This hope was not delusive. It was about the end of 
March, and the feast of the Annunciation was approaching. 
The day before the eve of this annivelrsary a great festival 
was observed in commemoration of a fire which in 1340 had 
reduced the greater part of the city to ashes. The streets of 
Lucerne were already crowded with a vast concourse of 
people from the surrounding districts, and several hundreds 

* Dass er bejde HUnde zasammen hob. Fiisslin, Beytr. iy. 40. 
t Quicquid facio yenenum est illis. Sed est in quern •rnnis apes mes 
reclinat. Zw. Epp. p. 192. 
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of priests were assembled. Hm sermon at this solemn feast 
was usually delivered by some celebrated {nreacber. The 
commander of the Johannites, Conrad 8chmidt of Eiissnacht, 
arrived to perform this duty. An immense congregation 
fiUed the church. Who shall describe the general astonish- 
ment, when the commander, laying aside the custom of 
preaching in Latin, spoke in German, so that all might 
understand him,* explaining with authority and holy fervour 
the love of Grod in sending his Son, and proving eloquently 
that mere external works have no power to save, and that 
the promises of God are truly the essence of the Gospel I 
" God forbid," exclaimed Conrad before the astonished people, 
'' that we should acknowledge for our head a chief so full of 
sin as the Bishop of Rome, and reject Christ If If the 
Bishop of Rome distributes the nourishment of the Gospel, 
let us acknowledge him as our pastor, but not as chief; and 
if he distribute it not, let us in nowise acknowledge him." 
Oswald could not contain himself for joy." " What a man !" 
cried he, ** what a sermon ! what majesty I what authority I 
how full of the spirit of Christ I" The effect was general. A 
solemn silence succeeded the agitation that fiUed the city ; 
but this was merely transient. K the people stop their 
ears to the voice of God, his calls become less frequent every 
day, and even cease entirely. This was the case with 
Lucerne. 

Whilst the truth was thus proclaimed from the pulpit at 
Berne, the papacy was attacked in the festive meetings of 
the people. Nicholas Manuel, a distinguished layman, cele- 
brated for his poetical talents, and who had reached the 
highest offices of state, indignant at seeing his fellow-country- 
men so unmercifully plundered by Samson, composed some 
carnival dramas, in which he assailed the covetousness, pomp, 
and haughtiness of the pope and clergy with the stinging 
weapons of satire. On the Shrove Tuesday " of the lords" 
(the lords were then the clergy, and began their Lent eight 

*WoU er keine pracht tryben mit ktein sdiwatsen, sondem gnt 
teutsch reden. Bollinger Chronik. 

t Ab^it a grege Christiano, at caput tam Intnlentixm et peecatis plenum 
aooeptans, GhriBtom abjioiat. Zw. Epp. p. 195. 
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days before the people), nothing was talked of in Berne bat 
a drama or mystery, entitled, The EaUr$ of the Deadj which 
some young persons were to act in the Rue de la Groix. The 
citizens crowded to the show. As a matter of art, these dra- 
matic sketches at the conmiencement of the sixteenth centnry 
possess some interest ; but it is with a very different yiew that 
we quote them in this place. We should prefer, doubtless, not 
to be obliged to quote, on the part of the Reformation, attacks 
of this nature ; it is by other arms that truth prerails. But 
history does not create, she can only adduce what she finds. 
At last the show begins, to the great delight of the im- 
patient crowd assembled in the Rue de la Croix. First 
appears the pope, covered with glittering robes, and sitting 
on a throne. Around him stand his courtiers, his guards, 
and a motley crowd of {Nriests of every degree ; behind them 
are nobles, laymen, and mendicants. Soon a funeral pro- 
cession appears ; it is a wealthy farmer they are carrying to 
his last home. Two of his relatives walk slowly in front of 
the coffin, with handkerchiefs in their hands. When the 
procession came before the pope, the bier was placed at hi$ 
feet, and the acting began : — 

FiBST Relation, in a sorrowjul Ume. 

Noble army of the saints ! 

Hear, oh ! hear our sad complaints: 

Our cousin's dead the yawning tomb 

Has swallow'd him in life's first bloom. 

Second Relation. 
No cost to monk or priest we'll spare ; 
We've a hundred crowns for mass and prayer. 
If thus from purgatorial fire 
We can but save our 'parted sire.* 

The Sexton, coming out of the crowd around the pope, and running 
hastily to the parish priest, Robert More-and-Mo&b. 
A trifie to drink, sir priest, I crave I 
A fanner stout now goes to his grave. 
The P&iest. 

But one ! I only thirst the more I 

One dead ! would it were half a score I 

* Kein kosten soil uns dauem dran, 
Wo wir Monch und Priester mSgen ha'n 

Und soUt'es kosten hundert kronen 

Bern. Mansol. iv. Wirz. K. Gesch. i. 883» 
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The more the merrier then liye we !* 
Death is the best of games for me. 

The Sbxio!c. 
Would it were so ! 'twould then ^ wrilt 
I'd rather toll a dead man's knell 
Than firom morn to night a field be tilling : 
He never complains, and to pay is willing. 

Thb Priest. 

If the death-knen opes the gate of heaven 
I know not.— Bat what's that to me t 
With salmon and pike, with barbel and treaty 
It fills my house right merrily. 

The Priest's NiEGE.t 
'Tis wen I But, look ye, I claim my duuNi; 
To-day this soul most for me prepare 
A gown of white, black, green,, or redy 
And a pretty kerchief to deck my head. 

Cardinal High-Pribe, wearing a red hoi, and aianding near the fope* 

Did we net love the heritage of death,. 

Could we sweep off in life's young prime 

On corpse-encnmbered field such countless bands^ 

Lured by intrigue, or else by envy urged %% 

On Christian blood Home &ttens. Hence my hat 

And robe derive their sanguinary hue. 

My honours and my wealth are gain'd from death. 

Bishop Woif's-Bellt. 
In the pope's laws firm will I live and die* 
My robes are silken and my purse is foil; 
The tournament and ehase are my delight. 
In former times,, when yet the Church was yemig'. 
Clothed as simple villagers we went.§ 
We priests were shepherds— now, the peers of kings^ 
And yet at times a shepherd's life I love. 

A Voice. 
A shepherd's life i 

* Je mehr, je besser 1 Kamen doeh noeh aehnf BeriK Mansol. iv. 
Wirz. K. Gesch. i. 383. 
f The Grerman word (Pfaffenmetze) is more expressive, but less decent. 
t Wenn mir nicht war* mit Todten wohl; 

So ISg nkht mancher Acker voll, etc. Ibid, 
§ Wenn es sttind, wie im Anfang der Kilchen, 

Ich truge viUleicht grobea Tneb nnd; ZwUdien. Ibid. 
VOL. n. R 
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Bishop Wolf's-Bkllt. 

Ay ! at shearing time. — Shepherds and wolves are we : 

They, the poor sheep ; and k they feed ni not. 

They foil onpitied, by oar mthless hagt, 

Connnbial sweets we are forbid to taate. 

'Tis well I— beneath this heavy yoke 

The pnrest falter :-^thi8 is better stilL 

l^candals !— I heed them not: they fill my purse. 

And serve but to angment my princely train. 

The smallest profit never comes amiss. 

A priest with money only has to choose 

Among the fair— pays fiorins foor—I'm blind. 

Has he k child f— again his purse must bleed. 

'Tis thus a good round sum I net each year^ — 

Two thousand florins ; but not e'en two penoe* 

Would fall to me, were they discreet and wise. 

All honour to the pope ! With bended knee 

I bow before him. In his faith 111 live, 

Defend his churchy and own him as my god. 

Thb Pope. 
Now doth the faithless world at last believe 
That an ambitious priest can ope or shut 
At will the gates of heaven. Preach faithf^illy 
The ordinances of the conclave's choice. 
Now are we kings— the layman, a dull thrall. 
Wave but the Gospel standard in the air. 
And we are lost. To offer sacrifice 
Or fee the priest, the Gospel teacheth not. 
Did we obey its precepts, we should live — 
Alas !— in poverty, and meanly die. 
Ah ! then farewell to richly hamess'd steeds, 
To sumptuous chariots— then a sullen ass 

Would bear the portly majesty of Rome-f 

No !— firmly Saint Peter's rights I'll guard. 
And rash intruders with my thunders blast. 
Let us but will— the universe is ours. 
And prostrate nations worship us as God. 
I walk upon their bodies to my throne. 

Avaunt, ye unclean laymen, from our treasure 

Three drops of holy water fill your measure. 

We will not continue our translation of Manners drama. 
The anguish of the clergy on discovering the efforts of the 

* The €rerman is very expressive :— 
So bin loh auf gut Deutsch ein Hurenwirth, &c. &c. Bern. IfansoL iv. 
Win. K. Gesch. i. 383. 

t Wir mochten fast kaum ein Eselein ha'n. Ibid^ 
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reformers, and their anger against those who threatened to 
put a stop to their disorders, are painted in the lireliest colours. 
The dissolute manners, of which this mystery presents so 
vivid an image, were too common for each one not to be 
struck with the truth of the representation. The peoplie 
were excited. Many were their jests as they departed from 
the show in the Rue de la Croix ; but some individuals were 
more seriously affected ; they spoke of christian liberty and 
of the papal despotism ; they contrasted the simplicity of the 
Gospel with the pomp of Rome* The contempt of the 
people soon went beyond all bounds. On Ash Wednesday 
the indulgences were paraded through the streets, accom- 
panied with satirical songs. A heavy blow had been struck 
in Berne and in all Switzerland at the ancient edifice of 
Popery. 

Not long after this representation, another comedy was 
acted at Berne; but in this there was nothing invented. 
The clergy, council, and citizens were assembled in front of 
the Upper Gate, awaiting the skull of Saint Anne, which 
the famous knight Albert of Stein had gone to fetch from 
Lyons. At length Stein appeared, carrying the holy relic 
enveloped in a silken cloth, before which the Bishop of Lau- 
sanne had humbly bent the knee as it passed through his 
city. The precious skull was borne in procession to the 
Dominican church ; the bells rang out ; the train filed into 
the temple ; and with great solemnity the skull of Mary's 
mother was placed on an altar specially consecrated to it, 
and behind a sumptuous trellis work. But in the midst of 
these rejoicings, a letter was received from the abbot of the 
convent of Lyons, m which reposed the relics of the saint, 
announcing that the monks had sold the knight a profane 
skull taken from the cemetery, from among the scattered 
fragments of the dead. This mystification deeply incensed 
the inhabitants of the illustrious city of Berne. 

The Reformation was advancing in other parts of Switzer- 
land. In 1521, a young man of Appenzel, Walter Klarer 
by name, returned from the university of Paris to his native 
canton. Luther's works fell into his hands, and in 1522 he 
preached the evangelical doctrine with all the energy of a 
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youthful Christian. An innkeeper named Rausbergy mem- 
ber of the council of Appenzel, a rich and piouB man, opened 
his house to all the friends of truth. A Damous captain, 
Bartholomew Berweger, who had fought for Julius IL and 
Leo X., having returned from Rome about this time, p^- 
secuted the evangelical ministers. One day, however, re- 
membering what wickedness he had seen at Rome, he began 
to read his Bible, and to attend the sermons of the new 
preachers : his eyes were opened, and he embraced the Gos- 
pel On witnessing the crowds that could not find room in 
the churches, he said : ^' Let the ministers iNreach in the 
fields and public places f and despite a violent opposition, 
the meadows, hills, and mountains of Appenzel often after- 
wards re-echoed with the tidings of salvation. 

This doctrine, proceeding upwards along the banks of the 
Rhine,' spread ev^i as iiEur as the ancient Rhsetia. One day 
a stranger coming from Zurich crossed the stream, and entered 
the house of a saddler in Flasch, the first village of the Orisons. 
The saddler. Christian Anhorn, listened with astonishment 
to the language of his guest. The whole village invited the 
stranger, whose name was Jacques Burkli^ to preach to them. 
He took his station in front of the altar ; a troop of armed 
men, with Anhorn at their head, stood round to protect him 
from any sudden attack while he was proclaiming the Gospel 
The rumour ef this preaching spread far and wide, and on 
the following Sunday an immense crowd flocked to the 
cliurch. In a brief space a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of these districts demanded the Eucharist according to our 
Lord's institution. But on a sudden the tocsin rang in 
MayenfeWt ; the aflBrighted people ran together to know the 
cause ; the priests described the danger that threatened the 
Church; and then at the head of this fanatic crowd, ran 
hastily to Flasch. Anhorn, who was working in the fields, 
surprised at hearing the sound of bells at so unusual a time, 
returned home immediately, and hid Burkli in a deep hole in 
his cellar. The house was surrounded, the doors burst in ; 
they sought for the heretical preacher, but in vain : at last, 
the persecutors left the place.* 

* Anhorn Wiedergebnrt der £t. Kirchen in den 3 BUndten* CStor, 
IfiSO ; Wirz. i. 557. 
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The Word of God spread through the whole league of the 
ten jurisdictions. The priest of Mayenfeldt, having returned 
from Rome, whither he had gone in his irritation at the pro- 
gress of the Gospel, exclaimed : " Rome has made me evan- 
gelical T' and he became a fervent reformer. Erelong the 
Reformation extended over the league of " the house of God :" 
" Oh I that you could see how the dwellers in the Rhsetian 
mountains are throwing off the yoke of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity r* wrote Salandronius to Vadian. 

Disorders of a revolting character hastened the time when 
Zurich and the neighbouring cantons snapped asunder the 
Roman yoke. A married schoolmaster, desiring to enter 
holy orders, obtained his wife's consent with this view, and 
they separated. The new priest, finding it impossible to 
observe his vow of celibacy, and unwilling to wound his 
wife's feelings, quitted the place where she lived, and went 
into the see of Constance, where he formed a criminal con- 
nexion. His wife heard of this, and followed him. The 
poor priest had compassion on her, and dismissing ^he wo- 
man who had usurped her rights, took his lawful spouse into 
his house. The procurator-fiscal immediately ^ew up a 
complaint ; the vicar-general was in a ferment ; the coun- 
cillors of the consistory deliberated and ordered the curate 

either to forsake his wife or his benefice. The poor wife left 
her husband's house in tears, and her rival re-entered it in 
triumph. The Church declared itself satisfied, and from that 
time the adulterous priest was left undisturbed.* 

Not long after, a parish priest of Lucerne seduced a mar- 
ried woman and lived with her. The husband, having re- 
turned to Lucerne, availed himself of the priest's absence to 
recover his wife. As he was taking her home, the seducer 
met them; fell upon the injured husband, and inflicted a 
wound of which the latter died.f All pious men felt tha 
necessity of re-establishing the law of God, which declares 
marriage lionourable in all.\ The evangelical ministers had 

* Simml. Samml. vi. ; Wirz. K. Gesch. i. 27fi. 

f Hinc cum scorto redeuntem in itinere deprehendit, aggreditnry lethi- 
feroqne vulnere caddit et tandem moritur. Zw. £pp. p. 206. 
:;: Hebrews adii. 4. 
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discovered that the law of celibacy was of human ori^, hn- 
posed by the pontiffs, and contrary to the Word of God^ 
which, describing a faithful bishop, represents him as a hus- 
band and father (1 Timothy iii. 2, 4), At the same time 
they observed, that of all abuses that had crept into the 
Church, none had been a cause of more vice and scandal 
They thought, therefore, that it was not only lav^ul, but, 
even more, a duty to God to reject it. Many of them now 
returned to this ancient usage of apostolical times. Xyloctect 
was married. Zwingle also took a wife about this period. 

No woman had been more respected in Zurich than 
Anna Reinhardt, the widow of Meyer von Knonau, Glerold's 
mother. From Zwingle^s arrival, she had been one of his 
most attentive hearers; she lived near him, and be had 
noticed her piety, her modesty, and affection for her children. 
The young Gerold, who had become, as it were, his adopted 
son, drew him still closer to the mother. The sufferings un- 
dergone by this christian woman, who was one day to be mora 
cruelly tried than any woman recorded in history, had com- 
municated a seriousness that contributed to show forth her 
evangelical virtues more brightly.* At this time she was 
about thirty-five years old, and her fortune only amounted 
to four hundred florins. It was on her that Zwingle fixed 
his eyes as a companion for life. He comprehended all the 
sacredness and sympathy of the conjugal state. He entitled 
it " a most holy alliance."f — " In like manner," said he, " as 
Christ died for his followers, and gave himself entirely for 
them, so should married persons do all and suffer all for one 
another." But Zwingle, when he took Anna Reinhardt to 
wife, did not make liis marriage known. This is undoubt- 
edly a blamable weakness in a man at other times so 
resolute. The light that he and his friends had acquired on 
the question of celibacy was not general. Weak minds 
might have been scandalized. He feared that his usefulness 
in the Church would be paralyzed, if his marriage were 
made public. J He sacrificed a portion of his happiness to 

* Anna Reinhard, von Gerold Meyer von Knonau, p. 26. 

f £in hochheiliges BUndniss. Ibid. 

Z Qui Veritas sis, te marito non tarn fbliciter asnniiii CShristiim ii 
negotio verbi sui. Zw. £pp. p. 335. 
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these fears, excusable perhaps, but which he ought to have 
shaken ofil* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

How the Truth triumphs— MeetiDg at Einsidlen— Petition to the Biahop 
and Confederates— The Men of Einsidlen separate— Scene in a Conyent 
—Dinner with Myoonins— The Strength of the Reformers— EfBsct of 
the PetitioDB to Looeme— The Council of the Diet— Haller at the 
Town-hall— Friburg— Oswald's Destitution— Zwingle consoles him — 
Oswald quits Lucerne- The Diet's first Act of Severity— Consterna- 
tion of Zwingle's Brothers — Zwingle's Resolution— The Future— 
Zwingle's Prayer. 

But far higher mterests than these occupied the minds of 
the friends of truth. The diet, as we have seen, pressed by 
the enemies of the Reformation, had enjoined the evangelical 
preachers to preach no doctrines likely to disturb the people. 

* Biographers, respectable historians, and all the writers who have 
copied them, place Zwingle's marriage two years later, in April 1524. 
Without any intention of stating here all the reasons that haye conYineed 
me of their error, I shall put down simply the most decisive authorities. 
A letter from Myconius, Zwingle's intimate friend, dated 22d July 1522, 
has these words : Vale cum uxore quam felicUsime, In another letter 
from the same, written about the end of the year, we read : Vaie oum 
uxore. The very contents of these letters prove the accuracy of their 
respective dates. But what is stronger still is a letter written from 
Strasburg by Bucer, at the very time Zwingle's marriage was madf 
public, the 14th April 1524 (the date of the year is wanting, but internal 
evidence proves it to have been written in 1524), containing several pas- 
sages which show that Zwingle must have been married some time : 
here are several, besides that quoted in the preceding note :— ** I^ofessum 
palam te maritum legi. Unum hoc desiderabam in te.— Qusb multo 
facilius quam connMbH iui confeuionem Antiohristus posset ferre. — 

AymfAw, ab eo, quod cum fratribus episcopo Constantiensi congressus 

es, nuUus credidi.— Qua ratione id tarn diu celarea non dubitarim, 

rationibns hue adductum, quss apud virum evangelicum non quoa^^ 
omnino repudiari, &c. Zw. £pp. p. 335. Zwingle, therefore, did not 
marry in 1524 ; but he then made his marrfage known, it having been 
contracted two years before. The learned editors of Zwingle's letters 
say : *^ Num forte jam Zwinglius Annam Reinhardam clandeetino in 
natrimonio habebat !" p. 210. This does not appear to be a doubtful 
point, but a fact which combines all the truth required in history. ^ 
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Zwingle felt that the moment for action had arrived ; and 
with his characteristic energy convened a meetiiig at £ia- 
sidlen of the ministers of the Lord who were friendly to 
the Gospel The Christian's strength consists neither in 
the power of arms, nor in the flames of the burning pile, nor 
in factious intrigues, nor in the support of the mighty ones 
of the earth ; it is a simple, but bold and nnanimons coih 
fession of those great truths to which the world must one 
day be subjected. God especially calls those who aerre him 
to uphold these doctrines firmly before the people, without 
permitting themselves to be alarmed by the eries of their 
adyersaries. These truths have m themselves an assur- 
ance of .theu: triumph; and idols fall before theniy as io 
former times before the ark of (xod. The hour was come 
in which God willed the great truth of salvation to be thus 
confessed in Switzerland; it was requisite that the Gospel 
standard should be planted on some high place. I^Yid^ee 
was about to draw from their secluded retreats many hmnUe 
but intrepid men, and cause them to give a noble testimony 
in the presence of the nation. 

Towards the end of June and the beginning of July 1522, 
pious ministers were seen from every side journeying to^ 
wards the celebrated chapel of Einsidlen on a new pilgrim- 
age.* From Art in the canton of Schwytz, came its priest 
Balthasar Trachsel; from Weiningen, near Baden, the 
priest Staheli ; from Zug, Werner Steiner ; from Lucerne, 
the canon Kilchmeyer; from Uster, the incumbent Pfister; 
from Hongg, near Zurich, the priest Stumpff; and from 
Zurich Itself, the canon Fabricius, the chaplain Schmidt, 
Grossman, the preacher of the hospital, and Zwingle. Leo 
Juda, the priest of Einsidlen, joyfully received all these 
ministers of Jesus Christ into the old abbey. Subseqnentiy 
to Zwingle's residence, this place had become the stronghold 
of truth, and a dwelling-place for the righteous.-j- Thus, 
two hundred and fifteen years before, thirty-three brave 
patriots had met in th€ solitary plain of the Grutli, resolved 

* Th&ten sich zasammen etliche priester. BaU. Chronik. 
+ Zu Einsidleii hatten sie alle Sieherheit dahin vol gehen and dort n 
wohnen. J. J. Hottinger HelT. K. Gesch. uL 86. 
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to break the yoke of Austria. At Einsidlen they met to burst 
in sunder the yoke of human authority in Divine things. 
Zwingle proposed that his friends should address an urgent 
petition to the cantons and the bishop, with a view of obtain- 
ing the free preaching of the Grospel, and at the same time 
the abolition of compulsory celibacy, the source of such 
criminal disorders. All concurred in his opinion.* Ulrich 
had himself prepared the address. The petition to the 
bishop was read first : this was on the 2d of July, and it was 
signed by all the evangelists named above. A cordial af- 
fection knit together the preachers of the Gospel truth in 
Switzerland. There were many others who sympathized 
with the men who had met at Einsidlen ; such were Haller, 
Myconius, Hedio, Capito, CEcolampadius, Sebastian Meyer, 
Hoflftneister, and Vanner. This harmony is one of the most 
beautiful features of the Swiss Reformation. These ex- 
cellent persons ever acted as one man, and remained friends 
until death. 

The men of Einsidlen felt that it was only by the power 
of faith that the members of the Confederation, divided by the 
foreign capitulations, could become a single body. But their 
eyes were directed to heaven. " The heavenly teaching," 
said they to their ecclesiastical superior in the address of the 
2d of July, " that truth which God the Creator has mani- 
fested by his Son to the human race immersed in sin, has 
been long veiled from our eyes by the ignorance, not to say 
the wickedness, of a few men. But this same Almighty God 
has resolved to re-establieih it in its primitive estate, tjnitc, 
then, with those who desire the whole body of Christians 

should return to their Head, which is Christf On our 

part, we are determined to proclaim his Gospel with indefa- 
tigable perseverance, and at the same time with such dis- 
cretion that no one shall complain of it.} Favour this — 



* Und wurden eins an den Bischoff za Constantz nnd gmein Eidtgnos- 
sen ein Supplication zu stellen. Boll. Chronik. 

t Ut nniyersa Christianonim multitndo ad caput suum, quod Christus 
est, redeat. Supplicatio quonmdnm apud Helyetios Eyangelistamni. 
Zw. 0pp. ill. 18. 

t Eyangelinm irremuno tenore promnlgare statnimuB Ibid. 

b2 
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astonishing it may be, but not rash undertaking. Be like 
Moses, in the way, at the head of the people when they went 
out of Egypt, and with your own hands overthrow eveiy 
obstacle that opposes the triumphant progress of the truth." 
After this spirited appeal, the evangelists assembled at 
Einsidlen came to the question of celibacy. Zwingle had 
nothing to ask in this respect ; he had such a wife as, ac- 
cording to Saint PauFs description, the wife of a minister 
of Christ should be — grav€j sober, faithful in all things, 
(1 Tim. iii. 11.) But he thought of his brethren, whose 
consciences were not as yet, like his own, emancipated from 
human ordinances. He longed, moreover, for that time when 
all the servants of God might live openly and fearlessly in the 
bosom of their families, having their children in tulyectkm 
tcith all gravity. (1. Tim. iii. 4.) " You cannot be ignorant," 
said the men of Einsidlen, " how deplorably the laws of 
chastity have hitherto been violated by the priests. When 
in the consecration of the ministers of the Lord, they ask of 
him who speaks for all the rest: Are those whom you 
present to us righteous men ? — he answers : They are 
righteous. — ^Are they learned ? — They are learned. But 
when he is asked : Are they chaste ? He replies : As far 
as human weakness permits.* The New Testament every- 
where condemns licentious intercourse ; everjrwhere it 
sanctions marriage." Here follows a great number of quo- 
tations. "It is for this reason," continued they, "we en- 
treat you, by the love of Christ, by the liberty he has pur- 
chased for us, by the wretchedne&s of so many feeble and 
wavering souls, by the wounds of so many ulcerated con- 
sciences, by all divine and human motives to permit 

what has been rashly enacted to be wisely repealed; for 
fear the majestic edifice of the Church should fall with a 
frightful crash, and spread destruction far and wide.-j- Be- 
hold with what storms the world is threatened ! If wisdom 
does not interfere, the ruin of the priestly order is certain." 

- * Suntne casti ! reddidit : Quatenus humana imbeoiUit«6 pcnnittit. 
Snpplicatio, &c. Zw. 0pp. iii. 18. 

f Ne qnando moles ista non ex patris coelestls Bcntentia <)on8ira<^ 
earn fragore longe pemioiosiore cormat. Ibid. 24, 
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The petition to the confederation was longer still * " Ex- 
cellent sirs," thus spoke the allies of Einsidlen to the confe- 
derates at the end of their appeal, '^ we are all Swiss, and 
you are our fathers. There are some among us who have 
been faithful in the field of battle, in the chambers of pesti- 
lence, and in the midst of other calamities. It is in the 
name of sincere chastity that we address you. Who is un- 
aware that we should better satisfy the lust of the flesh by 
not submitting to the regulations of lawful wedlock ? But 
we must put an end to the scandals that afflict the Church 
of Christ. K the tyranny of the Roman pontiff is resolved 
to oppress us, fear nothing, brave heroes ! The authority of 
the Word of God, the rights of christian liberty, and the 
sovereign power of grace, will surround and protect us.f We 
have all the same country, the same faith ; we are Swiss, 
and the virtue of our illustrious ancestors has always dis- 
played its power by an invincible defence of those who are 
unjustly oppressed." 

Thus in Einsidlen itself, in that ancient stronghold of super- 
stition, and which in our days is one of the most famous sanc- 
tuaries of Roman observances, did Zwingle and his friends 
boldly uplift the banner of truth and liberty. They appealed to 
the heads of the state and of the Church. They placarded their 
theses like Luther, but at the gates of the episcopal palace 
and of the national council. The band of friends at Ein- 
sidlen separated calm, rejoicing, and full of hope in that God 
in whose hands they had placed their cause ; and retiring, 
some by the battle-field of Morgarten, others over the chain 
of the Albis, and the rest by different valleys and moun- 
tains, returned each man to his post. ^^ It was something 
really sublime for those times," J says Henry Bullinger, " that 
these men should have thus dared stand forth, and rallying 
round the Gospel, expose themselves to every danger. But 
God preserved them all, so that no harm befell them; for 

* Arnica et pia parsenesis ad conununem Helvetionim dyi^tem 
scripta, ne OTangelicse doctrinse cursum impediant, &c. Zw. 0pp. i. 39. 

f DiTini eoim Terbi aactoritateniy Ubertatii chriatiaiUB et diviiiA 
^tisB prsBsidimn nobis adesse oonspicietis. Ibid, 63. 

t £s was zwahren gros zu denen Zyten Ball. Chronik. ; 
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(rod always preserves his own." It was indeed sublime: it 
was a bold step in the progress of the Befonnatioii| one of the 
brightest days of the religious regeneration of Switxeriand. 
A holy confederation was formed at Einsidlen. HumUe but 
intrepid men had grasped the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God, and the shield of fiEuth. The gauntlet was 
thrown down — ^the challenge was given — ^not only by one 
man, but by men of different cantons, prepared to saoifiee 
their lives : they must await the struggle. 

Everything seemed to forebode that the oontest would be 
severe. Already jGive days after, on the 7th of July, the 
magistrates of Zurich, desirous of offering some satia&ction 
to the Roman party, had summoned before them Conrad Ghpe- 
bel and Glaus Hottinger, two of those violent men who ap- 
peared desirous of overstepping the bounds of a prudent 
Reformation. " We forbid you,*^ said the burgomaster 
Roust, " to speak against the monks and on the controverted 
questions." At these words a loud noise was heard in the 
chamber, says an old chronicle. God so manif^ted himself 
throughout all this work, that the people saw signs of his 
intervention in everything. Each man looked around hhn 
in astonishment, without being able to discover the cause of 
this mysterious circumstance.* 

But it was in the convents especially that the indigna- 
tion was greatest. Every meeting that was held in them 
either for discussion or amusement, saw some new attack 
burst forth. One day there was a great banquet at the con- 
rent of Fraubrunn ; and as the wine had got into the heads 
of the guests, they began to launch the most envenomed 
darts against the GospeLf What most incensed the priests 
and monks was the evangelical doctrine that, in the Chris- 
tian Church there ought not to be any sacerdotal caste raised 
above the believers. One single friend of the Reformation 
was present, Macrinus, a layman, and master of the school 
at Soleure. At first he avoided the discussion, passing from 
one table to the other. But at length, unable to endure the 

* Da liesB die Stnbe einen groBsen KnaU. Fiisslin Beytr. iy. 89. 

t Cam inTalesoente Bacchoj disputationeB, imo yeriuB jugU Zw. 

BW-P.2S0. 
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violent language of the guests, he rose boldly and said aloud : 
'' Yes I all true Christians are priests and sacrificers, as St. 
Peter says : Ye are priests and kings" At these words 
one of tiie loudest bawlers, the Dean of Burgdorff, a tall 
strong man with a voice of thunder, burst out laughing : 
'' So then, you Greeklings and pedagogues are the royal 

priesthood? a pretty priesthood, forsooth I beggarly 

kings priests without prebends or livings I"* And at 

the very instant priests and monks with one accord fell on 
the imprudent layman. 

It was in Lucerne, however, that the bold step of the men 
of Einsidlen was destined to produce the greatest commo- 
tion. The diet had met in this city, and complaints arrived 
from every quarter against these daring preachers, who 
would prevent Helvetia from quietly selling the blood 
of her children to the stranger. On the 22d of July 1522, 
as Oswald Myconius was at dinner in his own house with 
the canon Ealchmeyer and others favourably disposed to 
the Gospel, a youth sent by Zwingle stgod at his door.f 
He brought the two famous petitions of Einsidlen, and a 
letter from Zwingle, calling upon Oswald to circulate them 
in Lucerne. " It is my advice," added the reformer, " that 
this should be done quietly, gradually, rather than all at 
once ; for we must learn to give up everything — even one's 
wife —for Christ's sake." 

The critical moment was approaching in Lucerne; the 
shell had fallen in the midst of the city, and was about to 
explode. Oswald's guests read the petitions. '^ May God 
prosper this beginning I"} exclaimed Oswald, looking up to 
heaven, and adding immediately : " From this very hour 
this prayer should be the constant occupation of our hearts." 
The petitions were circulated immediately, perhaps with 
more ardour than Zwingle had required. But the moment 
was extraordinary. Eleven men, the flower of the clergy, 
had placed themselves in the breach ; it was desirable to 

* Estote ergo Grsecoli ao Donatist» regale saoerdotiam Zw. Epp. 

p. 230. 
t Venit paer, qaem misisti, inter prandeadum. IMd. 209. 
t DeuB coepta fortonet ! Ibid. 
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enlighten men's minds, to decide the waveringy and to win 
over the most influential members of the diet 

Oswald, in the midst of his exertions, did not forget his 
friends. The youthful messenger had told him of the attacks 
Zwingle had to put up with on the part of the monks of 
Zurich. " The truth of the Holy Ghost is invincible," 
wrote Myconius to him on the same day. '^ Shielded with 
the buckler of Scripture, you have conquered not only in 
one contest, nor in two, but in three, and the fourth is now 

beginning Grasp those powerful arms which are harder 

than adamant I Christ, to protect his foUowers, requires 
nothing but his Word. Your struggles impart imflinfiliiiig 
courage to all who have devoted themselves to Jesus 
Christ."* 

The two petitions did not produce the desired effect in 
Lucerne. Some pious men approved of them; but their 
numbers were few. Many, fearing to compromise them- 
selves, would neither praise nor blame them.f << These 
folks," said others^ ^^will never succeed in this business I" 
All the priests murmured, and whispered against them; 
and the people became violent against the GospeL The 
passion for a military life had been revived in Lucerne after 
the bloody defeat of the Bicocca, and war alone filled every 
mind4 Oswald, who watched attentively these different 
impressions, felt his courage sinking. The Gospel future 
that he had pictured in Lucerne and Switzerland, seemed to 
vanish. " Our countrymen are blind as regards heavenly 
things," said he with a deep sigh : " We can hope nothing 
from the Swiss, which concerns the glory of Christ."§ 

In the council and the diet the uritation was greatest. 
The pope, France, England, the empire — all were in com- 
motion around Switzerland after the defeat of the Bicocca 
and the evacuation of Lombardy by the French, under the 
orders of Lautrec. Were not political affairs complicated 

• Is permaneas, qui es, in Christo Jesu Zw. Epp. p. 210. 

f Boni, qui pauci sunt, commendant libellos vestros ; alii neo laadant 
neo yituperant. Ibid. 

:J: Belli furor occupat omnia. Ibid. 

§ Nihil ob id apud Helvetios agendum de iisrebos qtUB CSiristi gloriam 
possunt augere. Ibid. 
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enough, that these eleven men should come with their 
petitions and superadd mere religious questions ? The de- 
puties of Zurich alone inclined in favour of the Gospel. 
The canon Xyloctect, fearing for the safety of himself and his 
wife (for he had married a daughter of one of the first 
families in the country), had shed tears of regret, as he 
refused to go to Einsidlen and sign the addresses. The 
canon Kilchmeyer was bolder, and he had everything to 
fear. On the 13th of August he wrote to Zwingle : " Sen- 
tence threatens me, but I await it with courage'' As 

his pen was tracing these words, the usher of the council 
entered his room, and summoned him to appear on the 
morrow.* " If they throw me into prison," said he, continu- 
ing his letter, ^^ I shall claim your help ; but it will be easier 
to transport a rock from our Alps than to remove me a finger's 
breadth from the Word of Jesus Christ." The respect due 
to his family, and the determination of the council to make 
the storm burst on Oswald, saved the canon. 

Berthold Haller had not signed the petitions, perhaps 
because he was not a Swiss. But with unyielding courage 
he explained the Gospel of St. Matthew, after Zwingle's ex- 
ample. A great crowd filled the cathedral of Berne. The 
Word of God operated more powerfully on the people than 
Manuel's dramas. Haller was summoned to the town-hall; 
the people escorted this meek man thither, and remained 
assembled in the square in front. The council were divided 
in their sentiments. '^ It is a matter that concerns the 
bishop," said the most influential members. " We must 
give him up to Monseigneur of Lausanne." Haller's friends 
trembled at these words, and besought him to withdraw as 
soon as possible. The people surrounded him, and accom- 
panied him home, and a great body of armed citizens 
remained before his house, determined to form a rampart 
for their humble pastor with their bodies. The bishop and 
council shrunk back at this spirited demonstration, and 
Haller was saved. He did not, however, combat alone in 
Berne. Sebastian Meyer refuted the pastoral letter of the 

* Tn yero audi. Hseo dam scriberem, irruit pnaco, a SenatariboB 
missus Zw. Epp. p. 213. 
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Bishop of Constance, and especially the hackneyed charge^ 
'' that the disciples of the Gospel teach a new doctrine ; and 
that the old is the trae one.'* — ^^ To have been a thousand 
years wrong," said he, " will not make us right for one single 
honr; or else the pagans should have kept to their creed. 
If the most ancient doctrines ought to be preferred, fifteen 
hundred years are more than five hundred, and the €rospel 
is older than the decrees of the pope.*'* 

About this time, the magistrates of Friburg intercepted 
some letters addressed to Haller and Meyer by a canon of 
that town, named John Hollard, a native of Orbe. They im- 
prisoned him, deprived him of his office, and finally banished 
him. John Yannius, a chorister of the cathedral, soon de- 
clared in favour of the evangelical doctrine ; for in this war 
no soldier fell whose place was not immediately filled by an- 
other. " How can the muddy water of the Tiber," said Van- 
nius, '^ subsist beside the pure stream that Luther has drawn 
from the sfmngs of St. Paul?" But the mouth of the cho- 
rister also was shut. " In all Switzerland you will hardly 
find men more unfavourably disposed towards sound doctrine 
than the Friburgers," wrote Myconius to Zwingle.-J- 

An exception must however be made as regards Lucerne ; 
and this Myconius knew well. He had not signed the famous 
petitions ; but if he did not, his friends did, and a victim was 
wanted. The ancient hterature of Greece and Rome was 
beginning, through his exertions, to shed its light upon Lu- 
cerne ; students resorted thither from various quarters to hear 
the learned professor ; and the friends of peace listened with 
delight to milder sounds than the clash of halberds, swords, 
and breastplates, that as yet had re-echoed alone in this 
warlike city. Oswald had sacrificed everything for his coun- 
try ; — ^he had quitted Zurich and Zwingle ; — ^he had lost his 
health ; — ^hiswife was ailing;:|: — ^his child was young; — should 
Lucerne once cast him forth, he could nowhere look for an 
asylum. But this they heeded not : factions are pitiless, and 

* Simml. Samml. vi. 

i* Hoc audio yix alios esse per Helyetiam, qui pejus yelint staob doo- 
IriiuB. Zw. £pp. p. 226. 
t Conjuz infirma. Ibid. 192. 
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what should excite their compassion does but inflame their 
anger. Hertenstein, burgomaster of Lucerne, an old and 
valiant warrior, who had become celebrated in the Swabian 
and Burgundian wars, proposed the schoolmaster's dismissal, 
and wished to drive him from the canton with his Greek, his 
Latin, and his Gospel He succeeded. As he left the meet- 
ing of the council in which Myconius had been deprived of 
his post, Hertenstein met Berguer the Zurich deputy : " We 
send you back your schoolmaster,'' said he ironically : " pre- 
pare a comfortable lodging for him." — " We will not let him 
sleep in the open air,"* immediately replied the courageous 
deputy. But Berguer promised more than he could per- 
form. 

The burgomaster's tidings were but too true, and they vere 
soon made known to the unhappy Myconius. He is strip- 
ped of his appointment, banished; and the only crime 

with which he is reproached is being Luther's disciple.*}- He 
turns his eyes around him, and nowhere finds a shelter. He 
beholds his wife, his son, and himself, — ^weak and sickly 

creatures, — driven from their country and around him 

Switzerland agitated by a violent tempest, breaking and 
shattering all that resists it. " Here," said he then to 
Zwingle, " here is your poor Myconius banished by the 

council of Luceme.J Whither shall I go? I know 

not Assailed yourself by such furious storms, how can 

you shelter me ? In my tribulation I cry to that God who 
is my chief hope. Ever rich, ever kind. He does not permit 
any who caU upon him to turn away unheard. May He pro- 
vide for my wants 1" 

Thus wrote Oswald. He had not long to wait for the word 
of consolation. There was one man in Switzerland inured to 
the battles of faith. Zwingle drew nigh to his friend and raised 
him up. " So rude are the blows by which men strive to 
overthrow the house of God," said Zwingle, " and so frequent 

* Veniat I efficiemns enim ne dormiendum sit ei sub dio. Zw. Epp. 
p. 216. 
f Nil exprobamnt nisi quod dm Latherums. Ibid. 
X Expe litur ecce miser Myconius a Senatu Lucemano. Ibid. 215. 
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are their attacks, that it is n6t only the wind and raia that 
burst upon it, as our Lord predicts (Matth* tIL 27 ), but also 
the hail and the thunder.* If I did not see that the Lord 
kept watch over the ship, I i^ould long since have abandoned 
the helm ; but I see him, through the storm, streagthening the 
tackling, handing the yards, spreading the sails ; nay more, 

commanding the very winds Should I not be a cowaid 

and unworthy the name of a man if I abandoned my post 
and sought a disgraceful death in flight ? I confide entirely 
in his sovereign goodness. Let Him govern^ — let Him cany 
us forward, — ^let Him hasten or dehiy, — ^l^t Him jdunge us 

even to the bottom of the deep we will fear nothing.f 

We are vessels that belong to Him. He can make use of us 
as he pleases, for honour or dishonour.'' After these words, 
so full of the sincerest feuth, Zwingle oontinoea : <' As for 
yourself, this is my advice. Appear before the council, an4 
deliver an address worthy of you and of Christ ; that is to 
say, calculated to melt^and not irritate their feelings. Deny 
that you are Luther's disciple ; confess that you are Christ's. 
Let your pupils surround you and speak too ; and if thi9 
does not succeed, then come to your friend, — come to Zwingle, 
— and look upon our city as your home ! 

Encouraged by this language, Oswald followed the nobk 
advice of the reformer ; but all his eflforts were unavailing. 
This witness to the truth was compelled to leave his country ; 
and the people of Lucerne decried him so much that in every 
quarter the magistrates prevented his finding an asylum. 
" Nothing remains for me but to beg my bread from door to 
door," I exclaimed this confessor of Christ, whose heart was 
crushed at the sight of so much hostility. But erelong the 
friend of Zwingle and his most powerful auxiliary, the first 
man in Switzerland who had combined learning with a love 
to the Gospel, the reformer of Lucerne, and subsequently one. 
of the heads of the Helvetian Church, was with his sick wife 

* Nee yentos esse, nee imbres, sed grandinea et fttlouna. Zw. Epp. 
p: 217. 

f Regat, yehat, fesilnet, maneat, acoeleret, moretur, mergat I Had. 

. t Ostiatim quaerere quod edam. Ibid. p. 245. 
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and infant child compelled to leave that ungrateful city, 
where, of all his family, one only of his sisters had received 
the Gospel He crossed its ancient bridge ; he bade &rewell 
to those mountains which appear to rise from the bosom of 
the Walstatter lake into the clouds. The canons Xyloctect 
and Kilchmeyer, the only friends whom the Reformation yet 
counted among his fellow-countrymen, followed him not long 
after. And at the moment when this poor man, accompanied 
by two feeble creatures, whose existence depended upon him, 
with eyes turned towards the lake, and shedding tears over 
his blinded country, bade adieu to those sublime scenes of 
nature, the majesty of which had surrounded his cradle, the 
Gospel itself departed from Lucerne, and Rome reigns there 
even to this day. 

Shortly after, the diet then sitting at Baden, excited by 
the severity shown to Myconius, incensed by the petitions 
from Einsidlcn, which were now printed and everjrwhere 
producing a great sensation, and solicited by the Bishop of 
Constance, who called upon them to crush the reformer, 
bad recourse to persecution, ordered the authorities of the 
common bailiwicks to denounce all the priests and lajrmen 
who should dare speak against the faith, caused the preacher 
who happened to be nearest to be immediately arrested, 
namely Urban Weiss, pastor of Fislispach, who had been 
previously liberated on bail, and had him taken to Constance, 
where he was delivered up to the bishop, who detained him 
a long while in prison. ^ It was thus,'' says Bullinger's 
chronicle, '^ that the persecutions of the confederates against 
the Gospel began : and this took place at the instigation of 
the clergy, who in every age have dragged Jesus Christ 
before the judgmentnseat of Herod and of Pilate."* 

Nor did Zwingle himself escape triaL About this time he 
was wounded in his tenderest point. The rumour of his 
doctrines and of his struggles had passed the Sentis, pene- 
trated the Tockenburg, and reached the heights of Wildhaus. 
The family of herdsmen from which the reformer had sprung, 

* Uss anstifften der geistlichen. Die za alien Zyten, Christum Pllato 
nnd Herodi Tiirstellen. Chronik. 
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was deeply movecL Of Zwingle's five brothers, some had 
continued their peaceful mountain labours ; others, to their 
brother's great regret, had taken up arms, quitted their 
herds, and served a foreign prince. Both were alike asto- 
nished at the reports that reached their chalets. Already 
they pictured to themselves their brother draped to Con- 
stance before the bishop, and a pile erected for his destruc- 
tion on the same spot where John Huss had perished in the 
flames. These proud herdsmen could not ^idiire the idea 
of being called the brothers of a heretic They wrote to 
Zwingle, describing their pain and their fears. Zwingle 
replied to them as follows : '' So long as God shall permit 
me, I will execute the task which he has confided to me, 
without fearing the world and its haughty tyrants. I know 
every thing that can befaU me. There is no danger, no 
misfortune that I have not carefully weighed long ago. My 
own strength is nothingness itself, and I know the power oi 
my enemies ; but I know also that I can do every thing in 
Christ, who strengthens me. Though I should be silent, 
another would be constrained to do what God is now doing 
through me, and I should be punished by the Almighty* 
Banish all anxiety, my dear brothers. If I have any fear, 
it is lest I have been milder and gentler than suits our 
times * What reproach (say you) will be cast upon our 
family, if you are burnt, or put to death in any other way It 
Oh, my beloved brothers, the Gospel derives from the blood 
of Christ this remarkable property, that the most violent 
persecutions, far from checking its progress, serve but to 
accelerate it. Those alone are the true soldiers of Christ, 
who do not fear to bear in their body the wounds of their 
Master. All my labours have no other aim than to pro- 
claim to men the treasures of happiness that Christ hath 
purchased for us, that all might take refuge in the Father, 
through the death of his Son. If this doctrine scandalizes 
you, your anger cannot stop me. You are my brothers — 

* Plus enim metuo ne forte lenior, mitiorque fuerim. De semper casta 
Tirgine Maria. Zw. 0pp. i. 104. 
1 Si yel igni yel alio quodam supplicii genere tollaris e medio. Ibid. 
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yes t — m7 own brothers, sons of the same fothery fruit of the 

same womb; but if you were not my brothers in Christ 

and in the work of fsuth, then my grief would be so violent, 
that nothing could equal it. FarewelL — I shall never cease 
to be your affectionate brother, if only you will not cease 
yourselves to be the brethren of Jesus Christ"* 

The confederates appeared to rise, like one man, against the 
6t)spel. The addresses of Einsidlen had given the signal. 
Zwingle, agitated at the fate of Myconius, saw, in his mis- 
fortunes, the beginning of calamities. Enemies in Zurich, 
enemies without ; a man's own relatives becoming his op- 
ponents ; a furious opposition on the part of the monks and 
priests ; violent measures in the diet and councils ; coarse 
and perhaps bloody attacks from the partisans of foreign 
service ; the highest valleys of Switzerland, that cradle of 
the confederation, pouring forth its invincible phalanxes, to 
save Rome, and annihilate at the cost of their lives the 
rising faith of the sons of the Reformation : — 'such was the 
picture the penetrating eye of the reformer discovered in 
the distance, and be shuddered at the prospect. What a 
future I Was the work, hardly begun, about to be destroyed ? 
Zwingle, thoughtful and agitated, laid all his anguish before 
the throne of God : " Jesus,** said he, " thou seest how 
the wicked and the blasphemers stun thy people's ears with 
their clamours.f Thou knowest how from my childhood I 
have hated all dispute, and yet, in despite of myself. Thou 

hast not ceased to impel me to the conflict Tlierefore do 

I call upon Thee with confidence to complete what Thou 
hast begun. If I have built up any thing wrongly, do 
Thou throw it down with thy mighty hand. If I have laid 
any other foundation than Thee, let thy powerful arm destroy 
it4 vine abounding in sweetness, whose husbandman is 
the Father, and whose branches ^fe are, do not abandon thy 

• Frater vester germanus nimqnam desinam, si modo yos firatres Christi 
esse perrexeritis. Zw. 0pp. i. 107. 

f Vides enim, piissime Jesn, aiires eorum septas esse nequisaimis sn- 
snrronibus, sycophantis, lnorientlras Ibid. iii. 74. 

t Si fundamentam aliud prseter te jecero, demoliaris. Ibid. 
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shoots I* For Thoa hart promiBed to be widi us until tiie 
endof the world!" 

It was on the 2i2d of August 1522 that Uhrich Zwingk, 
the reformer of Switzerland, seeing the storms desoendhig 
from the mountains on the frail bark of the fiaith, thus poured 
forth before God the troubles and desires of his aouL 

* O BoftTiaBima This, cvijns yinitor pater primites yen nos 
tionem tuam ne deseras I Zw. 0pp. iii. 74 
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T? LEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on a New 
^-^ and STBtematio Plan ; from the Earliest Times to the 
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